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PREFACE 



It is a fact universally conceded, not only by the 
State and County Superintendents and School Com- 
mittees, but even by teachers themselves, that the 
reading in our schools is generally bad ; meaning, by 
this expression, that it is indistinct, inaudible, monot- 
onous, unexpressive, unmeaning. Teachers of emi- 
nence, and those who have made elocution a study, 
are fully of the opinion, that the evil complained of 
will not be removed, unless some text-book is put 
into the hands of both teacher and scholar, wherein 
the principles of reading, and the essential points of 
elocution, are properly arranged, clearly defined, and 
well illustrated. With the intention of meeting the 
case, the North American Second Class Reader has 
been prepared for the express purpose of giving the 
younger children in our schools, the advantage of 
becoming accjuain ted with the principles of Inflection, 
Stress, Emp&asis, and Pause. These principles have 
been carefully deduced, and are so simplified as to be 
easily comprehended by the most ordinary teacher. 
When the pupil is exercised on the examples under 
any principle, he will then perceive what movement, 
stress, and inflection of the voifce, will give the high- 
est degree of impressiveness to the intended meaning 
of the author, and he will thence infer that other 
passages, expressive of similar sentiments, are to be 
read in a similar manner. The business of learning 
to read will, in this way, be much facilitate, and the 
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progress which the attentive pupil may make will be 
of unspeakably more value than it would be, were he 
required to read a prescribed lesson each day in the 
ordinary mechanical manner — a manner which, in but 
too many cases, is little better than merely speaking 
the words on a given page. Lest the pupil should 
not have been thoroughly instructed in the principles 
of Articulation as unfolded in the Gradual Reader, 
several words in each lesson, likely to be mispro- 
nounced, are arranged in* the Exercises on Enuncia- 
tion at the beginning of it. Before reading any 
piece, let the class repeat the required sounds, and 
then the words after their correct pronunciation by 
their teacher. This will enable them to avoid the 
usual errors to which the reader is liable. 

The partial vocabulary r , at the end of each lesson, is 
designed to impart a knowledge of language. Here 
the pupil will be made to learn the meaning of a large 
number of the more difficult words and their practical 
application and use. 

There are references* in each lesson to the Princi- 
ples of Elocution in the treatise on the expressive 
agencies of speech, under the heads of Inflection, 
Stress, Emphasis, and Pause: 

The North American First Class Reader, the' last 
of this Series, contains a treatise on the higher and 
mord expressive elements of Elocution, and also an 
essay on the character of selections suitable for Read- 
ing Books designed for the use of schools. 

Boston, Park Street, April, 1849. 

• * See Directions to Teachers, p. 76. 



ELEMENTS OF GOOD READING. 



No apology will be needed for the following extracts from that very 
valuable work, " The School and thb Schoolmaster," by those 
experienced teachers, George B. Emerson, Esq., and Bishop Pot- 
ter, late of Union College. 

1 If all persons about a child' habitually enunciated distinctly! 
and pronounced correctly, he would seldom have occasion to learn 
either enunciation or pronunciation as a separate exercise. This, 
however, is far from being the case ; and lessons should now be 
given for the double purpose of exercising the organs of the voice, 
and of teaching full and perfect enunciation. These may be safely 
pursued for a short time at once, without danger of inducing the 
habit of reading without thought, as the effort to enunciate per- 
fectly will sufficiently occupy the mind. 

M There are two excellent works containing suitable exercises 
for this purpose; — one is Russell's «* Lessons on Enunciation;" 
the other, Tower's "Gradual Reader." The latter has been 
recently introduced into the Boston schools with the best effects. 
The teacher ought to be furnished with one or both of these. 
It would be still better, if the pupils also could be furnished 
with them. 

"The first series of exercises f should be all the sound* of the 
vowels and consonants, uttered separately, and afterward in com- 
bination, and continued until each should be most fully and 

¥ This is the precise arrangement of Tower's " Gradual, Exercises 
in Articulation." See " Gradual Reader," the Third Book of the 
Series. 

1* 
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distinctly enunciated. * * * * When the class shall hare gone 
through all the vowel sounds, a similar exercise may be given on 
the consonants. This is still more important in reference to the 
two objects now in view, namely, training the vocal and enun- 
ciative organs, and forming the habit of perfectly distinct articu- 
lation. 

"After the simple sounds, exercises \ should follow in the most 
difficult combinations of consonants; such as those in didst, 
width, rafts, mangFdst, shatfst, prompt, canst, returridst, and simi- 
lar words, on which an excellent series of lessons may be found 
in the "Gradual Reader,* already referred to. It is by such 
exercises, daily resumed, but never continued long at once, that 
the organs of the voice are trained, and perfect enunciation, the 
most important element of reading, speaking, and, in no slight 
degree, of thinking, is gradually acquired." • . • * 

" The teacher must be a good reader himself. If he be so, and 
endowed with a clear understanding, good taste, and quick feel- 
ings, he will be able to make good readers of his pupila In any 
case, he will derive much assistance from a good treatise of read- 
ing ; such as Dr. Porter's in the Rhetorical Reader. From some 
such source he must obtain the ruleaof emphasis, and the inflection 
and modification of the voice. Having made this preparation to 
teach, he must give the class an idea of the manner in which a 
passage is to be read by reading it himself. Good reading is a 
commentary upon a passage, and is oftentimes the only thing 
necessary to explain its meaning. • * * 

" The reading lessons should be such as not only to form the 
voice, to educate the taste, and serve as suitable models for com- 
position, but to furnish food for the mind, materials for present 
thought and future action.* 

t See note on preceding page. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



GENERAL REMARKS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
READING. 

1. The teacher who directs his pupils to " follow nature," 
will ,do well to recollect that "nature's journeymen" prob- 
ably understood as much about eloquence as the one who 
considers this direction sufficient 

2. Since none are endowed with that quickness of appre- 
hension which will enable them almost intuitively to perceive 
what is just and natural, the direction is of little more value 
than the empty babble of an idiot. It would almost seem to 
imply that reading is merely the instinctive execution of 
what is neither understood nor felt by the agent. 

3. The direction, " follow nature," — " read naturally, and 
with spirit," — amounts to nothing. The inquiry should be, 
What is }ust, proper, and natural ? and what are those 
instinctive principles of vocal intonations which are requisite, 
on all occasions, to express justly, properly, and naturally, 
the sentiments of an author. 

4. How are we to begin ? what principles do we mean to 
establish ? what do we purpose to accomplish ? and what are 
the inflections, the force, the stress, and all the other ele- 
mentary agents, which, by their separate and mingled influ- 
ences, and diversifying effects,, characterize the reading of a 
man of high intellectual attainments, good natural powers, 
and cultivated taste? . 
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5. The proper employment of the teacher should be to 
point out these elementary agents, to classify them, to 
analyze them, and to disclose the means by which their 
effects may be diversified ; in order that his pupil may be 
able to give a full and exact expression to every kind and 
degree of emotion, sentiment, and feeling. 

6. It is the business of the teacher to consider and point 
out how these elementary agents, either separately or in 
combination, express a true and vivid picture of the sentiment 
in any particular passage, and in this way found some general 
rule, which will be applicable to all sentences of a similar 
import and construction. 

7. There are other things, which pass in the mind beside 
ideas. We are not wholly made up of intellect. The opera- 
tions of the fancy and of the passions are attended with an 
infinite variety of emotions, both in kind and degree, giving to 
the thoughts and ideas various shades and hues. Since 
words are merely the signs of things or of ideas, there must 
be some means found for the manifestation of feelings; oth- 
erwise all that passes in the mind of one man cannot be 
communicated to another. 

8. In many cases, the end 'of speaking is, not to make us 
believe, but to make us feel. In such cases, it is the heart, 
and not the head, which is to be addressed. 

9. A teacher should be careful to make a distinction 
between a- thought and a feeling — between an idea and a 
sentiment. Feeling and sentiment are but varied degrees of 
intensity in the thoughts. A mere thought, when the speaker 
is under the influence of some intense excitement, comes 
forth clothed with the bright hue of feeling ; and the effect 
of the voice to manifest this peculiarity, this superadded 
feeling, is called, in the language of elocution, '* the expres* 
sion of speech." 

10. The teacher should be able to make the pupil under- 
stand the sentiments of the piece to be read, and that lan- 
guage is merely the medium through which he is to look 
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into the mind of the writer, and see the workings of the soul 
which manifest themselves there. 

11. Then, if the vocal agents and functions, hereafter to 
be pointed out and described, have been properly exercised 
and developed, the pupil will find no difficulty in communi- 
cating to the mind of the hearer an exact picture of whatever 
he may suppose to have existed in the mind of the writer. 

12. When this is done, the business of teaching will have 
accomplished its legitimate purpose ; and when the true prin- 
ciples of elocution are understood and properly applied, the 
art of reading will cease to be an animal function, a mere 
mechanical exercise, waywardly directed by ignorance, indi- 
vidual instinct, or caprice. 

13. The voice is to be attended to in the very outset. It 
is then that correct principles should be inculcated, and that 
the organs should be properly exercised; otherwise a fine, 
full, pure tone, that expressive agency in speech, will not be 
acquired. If this be not attended to in an early period, while 
the organs are most tractable, unconquerable imperfections in 
utterance may be the consequence, as is often observed in 
those who, in infancy, have been given up to the care of 
vulgar speakers. 

14. The modulations of the voice, so requisite for the full 
and appropriate expression of every sentiment, will require 
much attention and well-directed effort. And let no teacher 
be discouraged, but let him strongly insist on constant and 
undeviating practice, till the vocal agency is irrevocably fixed. 
When this is done, the rapid progress which may be made 
will amply compensate for any time and pains that may have 
been bestowed on it. And he who would make a good 
reader of his pupil, must not say to him, Read as I do; but, 
Read according to the principles and rules which have been 
prescribed to you. The principles to be prescribed will be 
found, in the following treatise, arranged under the heads of 
Inflection ; Stress, Emphasis, and Pause. 

2 
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REMARKS ON INFLECTION. 

15. Though all the variety, force, beauty, and de- 
grees of sentiment and feeling, which a good speaker 
or reader is able to throw into a composition, must 
depend on his knowledge, of stress and force, and his 
skill in the correct application of these and other ex- 
pressive elements of speech ; still, when we consider 
that words, spoken either forcibly or feebly, in a 
manner indicating the most abrupt and startling emo- 
tions, or those of an opposite nature, must be pro- 
nounced sliding either upwards or do^wnwards, or in 
a monotone ; when we consider this, we shall find 
that the primary division of speaking sounds is into 
the upward and downward slides of the voice. Con- 
sequently, whatever diversity of tones and stress may 
be requisite to express the varied shades of feeling, 
the effect must depend on the right use of the inflec- 
tions or slides of the voice. These may be considered 
as forming the outline of a correct and impressive 
delivery. 

16. When a word is uttered with the rising inflec- 
tion, the voice takes the' same movement and direc- 
tion that it does when we ask some startling question, 
commencing with an auxiliary or a verb J as, " Hark ! 
did you not hear that dreadful noise ? " And when a 
word is uttered on the downward inflection, the voice 
takes the same movement and direction that it natu- 
rally would in making a reply to the above question ; 
as, "No; I did not." 

17. In uttering questions constructed similarly to 
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the one above, the pupil should begin with the same 
tone of voice which he would naturally use in speak- 
ing the words " one, two, three, four, five, six," con- 
tinuously, as in the act of counting, and continue the 
tone to the terminating accentual word, when the 
voice must slide upwards a certain musical interval, 
varying from a third to a fifth, or to an octave, 
according to the intensity of the question. Let him 
repeat the terminating accentual word, and then other 
words, with the same upward slide, till he can deter- 
mine whether the voice rises to a third, fifth, or an 
octave. 

18. The following diagram is designed to show 
the movement of the voice in the upward and down- 
ward inflections : — 

Did you hear the y Yes ; I heard the 



TABLE OF INFLECTIONS. 

19. 

The acute accent (() is used to denote (he rising inflection. 
The grave accent p) is used to denote the falling inflection, 

20. 

Di4 he say cannot', or cannot^ ? He said cannot^, not cannot'. 
Did he say drawl', or drawl^ ? He said drawl\ not drawl'. 
Did he say wash', or wasM ? He said wash\ not wash'. 
Did he say mirror', or mirror^ ? He said mirror^, not mirror'. 

21. 

Did he say virtue', or virtue^ ? He said virtue\ not virtue'. 
Did he say flute', or fh^ ? He said flute\ not flute'. 

Did he say father', or father^ ? He said father\ not father'. 
Did he say lord', or lord^ ? He said lord\ not lord'. 
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The following are laid down as the principal rules 
on the subject of inflection : — 

Rule I. 

22. Every simple, declarative sentence requires the 
falling inflection at its close, 

EXAMPLES. 

Youth is the time for improvement V It is a dreary and chilly 
evening V There is a divinity which shapes our endsV Through 
the thick gloom of the present I see the brightness of the future^. 
It is natural for man to indulge in the illusions of hope\ We are 
apt to shut our eyes against a painful truth\ 

Rule II. 

23. Negative sentences and negative members of 
sentences, when they do not conclude a paragraph, 
require the rising inflection* 

EXAMPLES. 

'Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother', 

Nor customary suits of solemn black', 

Nor windy suspiration of forced breath', 

Nor the fruitful river of the eye', 

No, nor the dignified 'havior of the visage', 

Together with all forms, modes, and shows of grief', 

That can denote me truly ^ 

24. 'Tis not that heaven has thrown o'er the scene' . 
Her purest of crystal, her brightest of green' — 
Tis not the soft magic of streamlet or hill' — 

O, no! it is something more exquisite still V 

25. I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness'. 

I never gave you kingdom', called you children'. 
You owe me no subscription. Why, then, let fall 
Your horrible pleasure^. Here I stand, your slave — 
A poor', infirm', weak, and despised old manV 
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26. He visited Europe, not to survey the sumptuousness of 
palaces', or the stateliness of temples'; not to make accurate 
measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur'; not to form a 
scale of the curiosities of modern art/; not to collect medals', or 
collate manuscripts'; but to^dive into the depths of dungeons^, to 
plunge into the infections of hospitals*, to remember the forgotten^, 
to attend to the neglected*, to visit the forsaken*, and to compare 
and collate the distresses of all men in all countries V 

Rule III. 

27. In negative sentences, the negative particle 
generally receives the falling inflection, and the thing 
denied the rising inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

The quality of mercy is not* strained'. 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. 
-28. It is not* grief that bids me moan ; 
It is that I am all alone. 
29. It is not* With finite beings', like ourselves', that we hold 
intercourse. 

90. It is no^ on account of the serpent' that I boast myself a 
greater benefactor to Greece than you. 
31. From the beginning' it was not ^ so* 

32. Remarks. In reference to the last two exam- 
ples, it may be well to notice, first, that the thing 
denied is, "on account of the serpent." By trans- 
position, the sentence will read as follows : " I 
boast myself a greater benefactor to Greece than 
you, but it is not* on account of the serpent' that 
I do so," 

33. In the second place, it may be well to notice, 
that the thing denied is, " From the beginning." 
The meaning intended to be conveyed by the sen- 
tence is, not that the circumstance, condition, or 

2* 
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state of things which the word: "it" represents, was 
not so at all ; only that it was not so at " the begin- 
ning" although it bad become so afterwards. The 
sentence may be thus arranged : "It was not^ so 
from the beginning'." It must, however, be ad- 
mitted, that, by this arrangement, the expression will 
lose much of its vivacity. 

Rule IT. 

34. A concession should end with the rising in- 
flection. 

EXAMPLES. 

Music is certainly a very agreeable' entertainment; but it must 
not take the entire possession of our hearts. 

35. I am well convinced, that, by adhering to these sentiments, 
1 shall lose the good opinion of the public'; yet I am determined 
to abide by them, as I consider them founded on principles of truth. 

36. Reason, eloquence, and every art which has been studied 
by mankind, may be greatly abused', and may prove dangerous' in 
the hands of bad men ; but it were perfectly childish to contend^ 
that, upon this account alone, they ought to be abolished. 

37. No doubt', at the table of boisterous intemperance, Religion, 
if she were admitted as a guest, would wear a very dull coun- 
tenance'. — It is indeed true', that the existence of a future state 
is not to us as certain as the existence of the present ; neither can 
we ever have that intuitive' assurance of the being of a God, that 
we necessarily possess of our own existence ; neither can the facts 
of the gospel history, which happened two thousand years ago, be 
impressed on our minds with that undoubting' conviction which 
we have of the reality of scenes which are passing immediately 
before our eyes. 

Rule T. 

38. When words or clauses form antitheses, the 
opposite parts must have opposite inflections. The 
first word or member of the antithesis, should have 
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the rising inflection, when the antithetic words or 
phrases are exactly balanced; but when one word 
or phrase is intentionally made more emphatic than 
the other, then the more emphatic word or phrase 
should receive the downward inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

Philosophy makes us wiser', Christianity makes us better^ 
men. The former' makes us the object of human admiration'; 
the latter^, of -divine loveV 

39. Homer was the greater genius', Virgil the better artist V 
Homer leads us with a commanding impetuosity', Virgil leads us 
with an attractive majesty V 

40. You were paid to fight ^ against Alexander, not to rail' at 

him T 

41. A countenance more in sorrow^ than in anger'. 

Rule TI. 

42. When negation is opposed to affirmation, the 
former has the rising, and the latter the falling inflec- 
tion. 

EXAMPLES. 

It was not John', but James\ who was in the wrong. John 
was not esteemed for his wealth', but for his wisdom^. 
43. You wrong me every way ; you wrong me, Brutus. 
I said an elder ^ soldier, not a better'. 

Rule VII. 

44. All sentiments expressive of what is weak, 

INCONSIDERABLE, INSUFFICIENT, TRIFLING, NEGATIVE, 

or doubtful, generally terminate with the rising 
inflection. 

EXAMPLE. 

A few sighs', ejaculated in an hour like this', are but a poor 
atonement' for a life spent in vicious pursuits'. 
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45. Remarks. In this sentence, the voice should 
be suspended not only on the words " sighs," " this," 
and " atonement," but also on "pursuits," at the 
end ; and the reason is, that the sentence throughout 
denotes what is negative, weak, inconsiderable, and 
insufficient ,* and to express this, the rising inflection 
is much more appropriate than the falling. 

EXAMPLES. 

46. See, who comes here ? 

My countryman', — but yet I know him not'. 
I am glad to see you well: 
Horatio', — or I do forget myself^. 

For Michael Cassio' — 

I dare be sworn, I think that he is honest'. 

Rule Till. 

47. All sentences, consisting of two or more mem- 
bers, each being complete in itself, and no way de- 
pendent in construction on the next, or modified by 
it, require the falling inflection at the end of each 
member. 

EXAMPLE. 

The soul, considered abstractedly from its passions, is of a 
remiss and sedentary nature^ ; slow in its resolves, and languishing 
in its executions. 

48. In the above example, it is proper that the voice 
should fall on the words " sedentary nature," because 
the first part of the sentence, ending at these words, 
makes sense, and is not modified by what follows. 

49. Note. A clause making complete sense, 
when followed by a member so modifying it as to 
become a part of the same train .of thought, forms an 
exception to the above rule. 
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EXAMPLE. 

Physicians recommend temperance' as one of the best means 
of preserving the health. 

50. Remark. The voice, in the above example, 
should riot fall on the word " temperance ; " and the 
reason is, that, although the first member makes 
perfect sense, it is yet so modified by the following 
member, as to become a part of the same train of 
thought. 

51. Observation. It sometimes so happens that 
an intended meaning cannot be conveyed, but by 
such a difference in the inflections as will distinguish 
the complete dependence of the, several members in 
regard to construction in one case, from their inde- 
pendence in another case. The following are in- 
stances: — 

EXAMPLE. 

52. All gaming should be avoided which tends to give a feverish 
stimulus to the mind. 

53. Remarks. The above sentence is liable to be 
understood in a double sense ; for it may signify that 
all gaming of that kind which tends to give a feverish 
stimulus to the mind should be avoided ; or all gaming 
should be avoided ; because all gaming tends to give 
a feverish stimulus to the mind. 

54. The former is the intended meaning ; and this 
is signified by placing the rising inflection on the 
word "avoided;" for by this inflection, it is made 
manifest that the sentence is to be considered as a 
single proposition ; and the suspension of the voice at 
the word " avoided," shows that the construction is 
yet undetermined, and that something is to-be added 
to complete it. 
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55. The pronoun " which," in the above example, 
to use the language of rhetoricians, is either " deter- 
minative" or "explicative." It is "determinative" 
when it is employed to limit the import of the ante- 
cedent, and to restrain its signification to a particular 
meaning. In the example under consideration, the 
relative is "determinative," and is merely used to 
limit and confine the signification of the antecedent ; 
for it is not intended to be affirmed that " all gaming 
should be avoided," but only that kind of gaming 
which tends to give a feverish stimulus to the mind. 

56. If the pronoun " which " were to be taken as 
an "explicative," it would serve merely for the 
illustration. of the subject, by pointing out either some 
property or some circumstance belonging to the 
antecedent, leaving it, however, to be understood in 
its full extent ; and the clause, " which tends to give 
a feverish stimulus to the mind," would merely point 
to certain properties in the antecedent, without lim- 
iting its signification. 

EXAMPLE. 

K 

57. The man who is in daily use of ardent spirits, if he does not 
become a drunkard, is in danger of losing his health' and character. 

58. Remarks. The intended meaning, in the 
above example, will be subverted, unless the word 
"drunkard" be uttered on the downward inflection. 

59. This inflection will make it signify that, 
although a man who is in the daily use of ardent 
spirits may not become a drunkard, he is yet in 
danger of losing his health and character. But if 
the word " drunkard " be uttered on the rising inflec- 
tion, the import of the sentence will be, that, unless 
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the man actually becomes a " drunkard," he will be 
in danger of losing his health and character. 

EXAMPLE. 

60. He never reads a book' till he thoroughly understands it 

61. Remarks. The intended meaning is, that he 
never reads a book with sufficient attention ; and the 
rising inflection on the word "book" gives the sen- 
tence this meaning ; but the falling inflection on the 
word "book" would imply, that he never read a 
book till after he had thoroughly understood it. 

Rule IX. 

62. Questions commencing with verbs adopt the 
rising inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

63. Are you really in earnest'? Say you this without a 
blush'? Are you going to college'? 

64. What is the happiness which the world can give'? Can it 
protect us from distresses'? Can it redeem us from death', or 
mitigate the agonies of the dying'? 

65. O, days of ancient grandeur, are ye gone'? for ever gone'? 

Rule X. 

66. Answers to questions, when expressive of in- 
difference, take the rising inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

Do you like to study ? I do'. — Have you any respect for your- 
self or any regard for your superiors ? Why, yes'. 

Rule XL 

67. All questions, whether asked by pronouns, 
adverbs, or verbs, when connected with supplication 
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helplessness, melancholy, grief, anxiety, or joyful sur- 
prise, or any of the tender emotions, adopt the rising 
inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

But O, thou mighty Mind, whose powerful word 

Said, " Thus let all things be 1 " and thus they were, 

Where shall I seek thy presence'? how, unblaraed, 

Invoke thy dread perfection'? 

Have the broad eye-lids of the morn Ijeheld thee'? 

Or, does the beamy shoulder of Orion support thy throne'? 

68. Ah! whither now are fled those dreams of greatness'? 
those unsolid hopes of happiness'? those longings after fame'? 
those busy, bustling days'? those gay-spent, festive nights'? those 
veering thoughts', lost between good and ill, that shaped thy life ? 

69. Meanwhile, even in this transitory state, of what has thy 
hand deprived me'? Has it closed up the book of knowledge'? 
Has it drawn a veil over the fair face of nature', or destroyed 
the tender passions of domestic life'? Ah, noV 

70. Alas! Why are you so cruel'? What have I done'? 
The boy — O, where is he'? 

71. Malcolm. What is the newest grief'? 

Basse. That of an hour's age doth hiss the speaker. 

Each minute teems a new one. 
Macduff. How does my wife'? 
Rosst. Why, well. 
Macduff. And all my children'? 
Rosse. Well, too. 

Macduff. The tyrant has not battered at their peace/? 
Basse. No; they were well at peace when I did leave 

them. 
Macduff. Be not a niggard of your speech. How goes it'? 

72. On the Border side, two hundred veteran spears await your 
summons. What sayest thou'? 

Rule XII. 

73. All questions asked either by pronouns, ad- 
verbs, or verbs, expressing positive declaration, or 
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the emotions of reproach, defiance, astonishment, 
indignation, contempt, or any other stem emotion, 
adopt the falling inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

Has he not deceived V ? Has he not even manifested a total 
disregard for the welfare of those whom it was his duty to pro- 
tect^? Is this not a well-known fact*? and can yon deny it^? 
Will you pretend that any thing false \ that any thing even 
aggravated^, has been alleged against him? 

74. Can I forget that I have been branded as an outlaw^? stig- 
matized as a traitor V 9 my wife and family treated as the dam and 
cubs of the hill-fox \ whom all may villify, torment, degrade, and 
insult^ ? 

75* Banished from Rome ! What's banished, but set free 
From daily contact of the things I loathe^? 
Tried and convicted traitor! Who says this^? 
Who'll prove it, at his peri!, on my head^? 

7& I did send 

To you for gold to pay my legions, 
Which you denied me. Was that done like Cassias^? 
Should I have answered Caius Cassius soV? 

77. Whence and what art thou, execrable shaped 
Art thou that traitor angel V ? Art thou he^ 
Who first broke peace in heaven^? 

78. Are you going\ sir? Hence! be off! Must I bid twice^? 

79. In Shakspeare's Richard II., the king, des- 
canting on the state of princes l says, — 

I live with bread, like you ; feel want, taste' grief, need friends. 
Subjected thus, how can you say to me\ Jam a king 7 

80. This last clause contains the sentiments of re- 
proof, displeasure, and conclusive denial, and is there- 
fore properly uttered on the downward inflection. 

81. Remarks. In some expressions, it is not easy 
to decide whether the phrase is to be considered as arj 

3 
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exclamation or an interrogation, since these modes of 
expression have many accidents in common at their 
points of affinity ; and consequently we may not be 
able to make these points of near resemblance, so 
inseparably involved as they sometimes are, a matter 
of exact discrimination, although, in their more 
remote relationships, they are distinguishably dif- 
ferent. 

EXAMPLES. 

82. Banished! I thank you for it. 

How I leap into the pit our life to save ? 
« What I leave the combat out?" exclaims the knight 
How! not condemn the sharper, but the dice ? 
fthat! durst not tempt him ? 

83. Let Stanley charge, with spur of fire, 
With Chester charge and Lancashire,. 
Full upon Scotland's central host, 
Or victory and England 's lost 
Must I bid twice ? Hence, varlets ! fly I 
Leave Marmion here alone to die. 

84. The words "Must Ibid twice? 71 may be con- 
sidered as an exclamatory phrase, used merely for the 
purpose of giving utterance to a strong feeling of 
impatience and indignation. If so, the words must be 
uttered with such a degree of abrupt force and down- 
ward inflection, as will entirely destroy the interroga- 
tive intonation. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS ON INFLECTION. 

85. Many sentences have the grammatical con- 
struction of a question, but contain sentiments that 
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overrule the interrogative intonation. They are 
properly called "appealing questions;" not put in 
the doubt of inquiry, or with any anxiety as to a 
reply, but denoting the belief of the interrogator, 
when he uses this form of expression as a trium- 
phant mode of assertion or contradiction. 

EXAMPLE. 

86. ^Alexander. Still, what are you but a robber — a base, dis- 
honest robber? 

Robber. And what is a conqueror^? Have not you, too, gone 
about the earth like an evil genius\ blasting the fair fruits of peace 
and industry, — plundering^, ravaging^, killing^, without law, with- 
out justice, — merely to gratify an insatiable lust for dominion^ ? " 

87. The above passage isr not to be read as if the 
robber made the inquiry of Alexander whether he 
did or did not go about the earth like an evil 
genius, expecting at the same time that Alexander 
would make a reply, either admitting or denying the 
fact; but it must be read with the same inflection as 
if the robber had boldly and exultingly asserted the 
fact ; as in the following manner : — 

88. Sir, you yourself have gone about the earth like an evil 
genius, blasting the fair fruits of peace and industry, — plundering, 
ravaging, killing, without law, without justice, — merely to gratify 
an insatiable lust for dominion. This is a notorious fact, and you 
cannot deny it 

89. At phrase constituted interrogatively must be 
uttered with the downward inflection, when the pre- 
vious sentence is so expressed as to make the phrase, 
though grammatically an interrogation, rather a logi- 
cal conclusion from the premises that have been 
asserted or admitted. Thus Antony, over the bodv 
of Caesar, says, — 
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90. He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill. 
Did this in Cesar seem ambitious^? 

Again, — 

91. You all did see that, on the Lupercal, 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was (his ambition^? 

92. Here, then, we have two strong appealing 
questions, which, though addressed in the form of 
interrogatories, cannot be uttered as such; for they 
are not put in the doubt of an inquiry, or with any 
sojicitude as to a reply. Their spirit is really infer* 
ential — that Caesar was not ambitious. 

93. The above cases may properly enough be 
termed an interrogative syllogism^ of that species 
called by logicians an enthymeme; an argument of 
two propositions only — the minor and the conclu- 
sion. Thus, — 

94. Cesar thrice refused a kingly crown ; 
Therefore Cesar was not ambitions. 

95. If the syllogism were completed by the addi- 
tion of the major term, it would read thus, — 

96. The ambitious man would not refuse a kingly crown ; 
But Ccesar thrice refused a kingly crown ; 
Therefore Ceesar was not ambitious. 

97. Almost every feeling and thought, every 
mental energy and passion, may be uttered when 
the language used is in the form of an interrogation ; 
and when this occurs, the intensity of expression 
overrules the interrogative intonation. 
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REMARKS ON STRESS. 

98. Inflection is but one of the important ele- 
ments in the expressive agency of speech. The next 
important element is Stress, which has reference to 
the force of voice and the time employed in pro- 
nouncing a word. By a well-timed and a well- 
regulated stress, the speaker is enabled to give 
utterance to the finest as well as to the sternest 
emotions, and to express the most intricate subtleties 
of thought in all the infinite range and diversified 
states of our being. 

99. When a word is spoken as if it were the 
continuation, not the close, of utterance, and without 
any intensity of expression, the voice rises, as if by 
an instinctive impulse, through what, in the musical 
scale, is called a "tone." If the word be spoken 
with such force as to indicate a high degree of ex* 
citement, it may be noticed that the voice passes 
through several intervals or degrees of the scale ; and 
the passage of the voice from the inferior to the 
superior extreme of this tone, or from one interval 
of the scale to the other, is denominated the "con- 
crete movement." 

100. Let "a" as an alphabetical element, be pro- 
nounced according to the above description, and two 
sounds will be heard continuously successive. The 
first will be the nominal sound of the letter as it 
issues from the mouth with a certain degree of 
fulness, and the last sound noticed will be that of the 
element " c," gradually diminishing to its close. 

3* 
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101. During the pronunciation, the voice rises by 
a "concrete movement " through the interval of a 
"tone," the beginning of "a" and the termination at 
"e" being severally the extremes of that "10110." 
The last part of- this tone, where sound and silence 
blend, will be found just one interval in the scale 
higher than the first part, if it be uttered as it would 
be in ordinary unimpassioned conversation ; but it 
will be found to rise through several intervals of the 
scale, in proportion to the intensity of the excitement 
with which it may be uttered. 

102. Let " a," in the following diagram, be uttered 
without unusual force or prolongation, and then with 
additional force, and so prolonged that the " concrete 
movement" shall pass through several intervals of 
the scale ; and the element " e," where sound, aud 
silence blend, will show through how many intervals 
of the scale the "concrete movement" has ascended. 
Let the pupil be thoroughly exercised on the diagram, 
in uttermg'ali the vowel elements, and then single 
words, till he can perceive through what intervals of 
the scale the voice ranges in uttering any word. In 
this exercise he will perceive that the number of 
intervals through which the voice passes in im- 
passioned utterance, will be in proportion to the 
degree of excitement with which he speaks. 
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GXSBCISSS OW THE ABOVE DIAGRAM. 

Vowel Element*. 
103. A, E, I, O, U, OU, OI. 

Exercise on Words* 

104. Hail; hour; you; when; where; lordship; Midler; feme; 
fond; form; ale; aim; arms; reform; on. * 

Exercise on "Sentences* 

105. On, Stanley, on! charge, Chester, charge! 

And does not fame speak ef me, too ? 

106. Can it be so 7 and is if possible that you have made that 
discovery ? Will it take a year to accomplish that task ? And 
did I bid you to bring it to me in a nutshell? 

107. It may next be shown, that the voice may 
take the reverse direction. The " concrete move- 
ment" may commence on any of the higher intervals 
of the scale, with a certain degree of fulness, and 
descend through several intervals with the same 
gradually diminishing force which characterized the 
upward movement, as may be seen by the following 
diagram. Let the voice be exercised on this scale till 
its downward progress can be made through all the 
intervals. The expressions of admiration, wonder, 
and surprise, are made by the downward movement 
of the voice. Let the exclamation " Well done 1 " 
be uttered as if in token of a moderate or high degree 
of commendation, the voice will descend through an 
interval of a third or fifth ; but if it be uttered as an 
indication of the highest degree of approbation and 
joyful surprise, it will be perceived that the voice 
descends through an interval of an octave. 
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EXERCISES ON THE ABOVE DIAGRAM; 

Vowel Elements. 
10& A, E, I, O, U, OU, OL 

Exercise on Words. 

109. Down ; go ; depart ; retire ; fly; move ; mine ; yours ; on; 
magnanimous ; deform ; deny ; attention ; observe. 

Exercise on Sentences, 

110. Rouse, ye Romans ! Rouse, ye slaves ! 

You shall die, base dog! — and that before yon cloud has passed 
over the Bun. 

111. Oh such occasion, I will place myself on the extreme 
boundary of my right, and bid defiance to the arm that would push 
me from it 

112. For the purpose of elevating the business of 
instruction, and showing the instrumentality of the 
voice in the delicate work of expression, it will be 
necessary to analyze the peculiar structure of the 
"concrete movement," in order to show how force 
and stress may be applied to its parts when we would 
give a correct and vivid expression to the sentiments 
of an author. 

113. Let the first part of this movement be called 
the " radical movement," and the last part be called 
the "vanishing movement." If, in the utterance of 
an elemeut or word, force be applied to the " radical 
movement," it is called the "radical stress." If force 
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be applied to the " vanishing movement," it is called 
the " vanishing stress" or ." final stress." If force of 
utterance be applied to the middle portion of the 
"concrete movement/' it is then called the "median 
stress" 



REMARKS ON THE RADICAL STRESS. 

114. "Radical stress" is an explosive burst of 
voice at the beginning of the " concrete movement." 
In its execution it is requisite that there should be a 
momentary occlusion of the throat, where the breath 
is barred and accumulated for a full and sudden dis- 
charge. The power of giving a full and well-defined 
"radical stress" is a rare accomplishment; the proper 
management of it contributes to distinctness of enun- 
ciation, 

115. It is that master function of the voice which 
is called for in the expression of the most abrupt and 
startling emotions. It is the proper symbol of ener- 
gy and of violence. It adds an increased degree of 
impressiveness to the expressions of anger, wrath, 
impatience, and all other kindred emotions. It is 
employed in the imperative words of authority ; and 
the management of it, in a modified degree, is of 
signal importance in giving force and beauty to 
brisk, lively, and humorous sentiments* 



REMARKS ON THE MEDIAN STRESS. 

116. The "median stress" is that gradual strength- 
ening and subsequent diminution of sound, during 
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the "concrete movement," which adds impressive- 
ness to the expressions of the pathetic and tender 
emotions, and which is essential to give appropriate 
utterance to sentiments embracing the idea of respect, 
reverence, dignity, or deliberation. 



REMARKS ON THE VANISHING STRESS. 

117* "Vanishing stress" commences on a slight- 
ly prolonged suppressed tone, and terminates in an 
abrupt, forcible explosion. It is merely a deferred 
" radical stress." It requires long quantity, is practi- 
cable on the rising and falling intervals of the scale, 
and its operations consist in giving to the several 
intervals a greater and more attractive power than 
belongs to their natural "concrete movement." 

118. In the downward course of the interval, it 
enhances the degree of surprise and positiveness, and 
is of signal importance in uttering the sentiments of 
warning, positive assurance, and in expressing an 
unyielding determination of purpose. It is the func- 
tion which imparts great force to the expressions of 
contempt and other kindred feelings. 

119. The following diagram is designed to show 
the movement, force, and volume of the voice in 
exercising on the radical, median, and vanishing 
stress: 



Radical Stress. Median Stress. Vanishing Stress. 
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EXERCISES ON THE RADICAL STRESS. 

Vowel Elements and Words. 
120. A, E, I, O, U, 01, OU. 

Ale; all; arm; at; eve; end; icon; imp; old; ooze; on; off; 
use ; up ; oil ; oar. 

Fame; fall; farm; fat; love; lend; vine; victory; mora; moon; 
morn ; foil ; found : burst; dare ; down. 

Exercises on Sentences. 

121. He woke to hear his sentry's shriek — 

"To arms! they come /.the Greek — the Greek!" 

122. Down, soothless insulter ! I trust not the tale ! 

123. Next, Anger rushed : his eyes, on fire, 
In lightnings owned his secret stings : 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

124. It is strange ! — it is dreadful ! Shout, Tyranny, snoot, 

Through your dungeons and palaces! Freedom is o er. 

125. Whence and what art thou ? execrable shape ! 

EXERCISES ON THE MEDIAN STRESS. 

Vowel Elements and Words. 

126. A, E, I, O, U, OI, OU. 

Aim; arms; grand; fall; feel; tear; mend; tune; give* 
only; move; on; your; young; toil; round. 

Exercises on Sentences. 

127. Hail, holy Light! 

JSl hail, thou lovely queen of night! 

128. Eternity, thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 

129. I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day,-- 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, — 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu. 

130. These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Mmighty; thine this universal frame. 
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131. Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 

132. Farewell ! Heaven smile propitious on thy cause, 

And favoring breezes waft thee to the arms of love paternaL 

EXERdSES OS THE VANISHING STRESS. 

Vowel Elements and Words. 

13a A, E, I, O, U, 01, OU. 

Name; warm; all; evil; event; refine; oppose; refuse; de- 
stroy ; profound ; slave ; what ; this ; you ; when. 

Exercises on Sentences* 

134. But, whatever may be our fate, be assured, be assured, that 
this declaration will stand. It may cost treasure, and it may cost 
blood; but it will stand — and it will richly compensate for both. 

135. Down, soothless insulter! I trust not the tale. - 

136. " What! leave the combat out?* exclaims the knight 

137. I'll not be made a soft, dull'-eyedyboJ, 

To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 
To Christian intercessors. Follow not ! 
I'll have no speaking. I will have my bond ! 

138. My ear is pained, 

My soul is sick, with every day's report 

Of wrong and outrage, with which earth is filled. 

139 Cos. Must I endure all this ? 

Bru. All this! Ay, more ! Fret till your proud heart break. 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge? 
Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humor ? 



GENERAL REMARKS ON STRESS. 

140. Stress is merely the mode by which force is 
made perceptible or impressive on phrases, on single 
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words, sometimes on syllables, and sometimes exclu- 
sively on a single letter in a syllable ; and this, as we 
have seen, may lie conspicuously either on the 
first, middle, or last part of the sound. It frequently 
happens, especially in dramatic reading, and occa- 
sionally in poetic and beautiful description, that 
various kinds, and degrees of "stress" are laid on 
different words in the same sentence, and sometimes 
even in the same phrase. The following may serve 
as an illustration : — 

141. Hear me ; for I will speak. 

Must I give way and room to your rash cooler P 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 

142. Observations. In the first line in the above 
sentence, the word "hear" is intended to give utter- 
ance to the emotions of anger, peremptory command, 
and impetuous resolution ; and the natural expression 
of these and similar emotions, requires abrupt " rad- 
ical stress," short quantity, and downward inflection. 
Why not lay it down, then, as a principle, that all 
similar sentiments are to be expressed in a similar 
manner? It is therefore confessedly requisite, that 
the reader should have a full command over these 
functions of the voice, so that they " will come when 
he does call for them," and give a true and vivid 
coloring to the sentiments he intends to utter. 

143. Again^ the word " will," in the first line of 
the above sentence, is intended to express an un- 
yielding determination of purpose; and the natural 
expression of this and similar sentiments, requires the 
" vanishing stress," long quantity, and downward 
inflection. Why not lay it down here, also, as a 

4 
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principle, that all similar sentiments are to be ex- 
pressed in a similar manner? 

144. Yes, I must die ! Blow on, sweet breeze, blow on ; 
Give me one look, before my life be gone ! — 

O, give me that! and let me not despair— 

One last, fond look ! — and now repeat the prayer. 

145. The above passage is expressive of the sen- 
timents of supplication and reverential submission; 
and the natural expression of these sentiments, and 
others of a dignified and solemn description, requires 
the "median stress;" modified, however, at times, 
and according to the nature of the case, by a semi- 
tone and tremulous movement of the voice, in order 
to give the highest degree of impressiveness to the 
intended meaning. Why not lay it down as a prin- 
ciple, then, that passages expressive of similar senti- 
ments are to-be read in a similar manner? 

146. Thus, to deduce rules from observations of 
particular instances, is what the. art of elocution pro- 
fesses to do ; and it is clear, when this is done, a great 
point is gained ; the business of learning to read will 
be greatly facilitated, and the progress which the 
attentive student may make will be both sure and 
rapid. 



TREMULOUS MOVEMENT OF THE VOICE. 

147. Tremor is the introduction into speech of 
what is transferable in laughter. It consists in in- 
grafting upon, or giving to, the "concrete move- 
ment" a continued succession of distinct impulses, or 
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iterations, during its progress through any assumed 
interval of the scale. These constituent impulses 
must toe made with distinct accent, and with equal 
time and force. 

148. It seems to be subservient to all species of 
expression; for there is scarcely a passion, whether 
°f j°y> grief, or exultation, — there is scarce even a 
sentiment, whether of tenderness or of supplication, 
contempt, indignant scorn, err any other connatural 
state of feeling, — to which this function of the voice 
does not add a much higher degree of impressiveness 
than could possibly be effected solely by the smooth 
" concrete movement.^ 

EXAMPLES. 

149. Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times, 

150. If the first syllable in the word "noblest" be 
uttered on the " tremulous movement," it will convey 
the idea of a high degree of praise, and, at the same 
time, add the sentiment of exultation, and a superla- 
tiveiress of compliment, which could not be expressed 
by the smooth "concrete movement." 

15J. Thou art, and wert, and shalt be ! glorious ! great! 
Light-giving, life-sustaining potentate! 

152. When the words "glorious! great!" are 
uttered on a well-managed, graceful "tremulous 
movement," it impresses a grandeur of thought, a 
sublimity of conception, and a joyful exultation of 
feeling, immeasurably above and beyond what could 
be effected by the smooth " concrete movement." 
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153. Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty!? form 
. Glasses itself in tempests — in all time, 

Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm. 

154. All hail, thou lovely queen of night ! 

155, If any one fail to perceive the effect of this 
movement of the voice, let him read the two last 
examples; first uttering the words " glorious "and 
"lovely queen" on the smooth "concrete," and then 
on the " tremulous movement." If the difference in 
effect . be not very perceptible, let him repeat the 
experiment. If theti he be not convinced, further 
efforts will be of no weight. It would seem to be 
one of those cases, where it is a discouraging task to 
be obliged to push on a feeble or an unwilling intel- 
lect ; or, at least, it is one of those cases where the 
decisions of the individual's own taste, such as it 
is, must be final with regard to himself. 



EMPHASIS. 



156. Emphasis is merely a generic term, including 
a specification of the uses of every accident of the 
voice, for the purpose of enforcing sentiment and 
thought. No exact definition of it c&n be given, nor 
can any general principle be laid down, which will 
serve as a guide to the pupil. It can only be Un- 
derstood by considering the several principles from 
which it arises. It is one of those qualities, of which, 
though the want of it exposes a teacher to much cen- 
sure, the possession hardly entitles him to any praise. 
It is a kind of negative quality, consisting more in an 
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exemption from certain defects, than in the acquisition 
of any excellence. It holds the same place among 
the virtues of elocution that, justice holds among the 
moral virtues. The more necessary each is, and the 
more blamable the transgressor is, the less merit has 
the observance. 

DIVISION OF EMPHASIS. 

157. For the convenience of illustration, the sub- 
ject is arranged in the following order: — Syllabic or 

ORGANIC EMPHASIS, EMPHASIS OF SEffSE, EMPHASIS OF 

force, and the weak emphasis. 



SYLLABIC EMPHASIS. 

158. Little need be said on the subject of organic 
emphasis. It is what is termed, by writers on elo- 
cution, accent, which is the distinguishing of one 
syllable in a word from others, by the application 
of a greater force of voice upon it. When a syllable, 
made conspicuous by force of voice or other means, 
carries with it a remarkable meaning, it constitutes 
the function called emphasis. 

159. Every word of more than one syllable must 
have one of its syllables, distinguished by this accent, 
of which custom and the genius of the language are 
the sole regulators. The principles of pronunciation 
define the position of this accent, and the only case 
in which it is necessary to take notice of it in 
reading, is that in which the sense requires it to 
be transposed. 
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- 160. This happens when words which have a 
sameness in part of their formation, are opposed to 
each other in sense, and also, on some occasions, 
when words have a sameness of termination, though 
they may not be opposed to each other in sense. 

161. Thus, in the first instance, if we pronounce 
the words justice and injustice as single words, we 
place the syllabic emphasis on the penultimate syl- 
lable of both; but if we contrast them, and say, 
neither justice nor injustice has any thing to do with 
the present question, we lay the syllabic emphasis on 
the .first syllable of injustice, in order the more for- 
cibly and clearly to distinguish it fvom justice. 

162. Thus, in the second instance, if it be requi- 
site to show that we mean one trait in a dramatic 
story rather than another, we should say, in this 
species of composition, plausibility is much more 
essential than jproiability, and, in the pronunciation 
of these two words, we should infallibly transpose- 
the syllabic emphasis from the third to the first 
syllable, in order to contrast those parts of the words 
which are distinguished from each other by the 
import of the sentence. 

163. The following rule may be adopted in the 
use of syllabic emphasis: — When words have a 
sameness in part of their formation, and are opposed 
to each other in sense, syllabic emphasis effects a 
transposition of accent. 

EXAMPLES. 

164. Catiline was expert in all the arts of simulation and dis- 
simulation. 

165. It is enacted in the laws of Venice, 
If it be proved against an alien, 
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That, by direct or indirect attempts, 
He seek the life of any citizen, 
The party 'gainst the which he doth contrive 
Shall seize one half his goods ; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state ; 
And the offender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, 'gainst all other voice. 
In which predicament, I say, thou stand'st 
For it appears, by manifest proceeding, 
That indirectly, and directly too, 
Thou hast contrived against the very life 
Of the defendant ; and thou hast incurred 
The danger formerly by me reheasred. 



EMPHASIS OF SENSE. 

166. By far the most important division of the 
subject .is the emphasis of sense. This is a form 
of stress or force of expression, which a good reader 
gives to words that are. in contradistinction to other 
words, expressed or understood. When properly 
applied and skilfully used, it indicates or implies 
something more than is conveyed by the sentence, 
if understood according to the actual amount of 
the words composing it. 

167. Its office, in many cases, is solely to deter- 
mine the meaning of a sentence with reference te 
something said before ; to something presupposed by 
the author as general knowledge ; or, it may be, to 
remove an ambiguity when the sentence is capable 
of being understood in a sense . not intended by the 
writer. 
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General Remarks on the Emphasis m of Sense. 

168. Words forming a sentence are not significant 
of the meaning individually, but collectively, and the 
effect of any one of them taking an emphasis, is a 
peculiar force given to the whole sentence. 

169. A sentence is frequently so constructed, that 
something more is to 1 be collected from it than is 
really expressed by the words. In such a case, it has 
an extra meaning — a reference to something presup- 
posed, to something in contradistinction, to something 
antithetical and unsaid. When such a case occurs, 
the allusion to what is antithetical and unsaid, must 
be made so apparent by the manner of uttering what 
is to be said, that there needs no other indication to 
point it out ) and the true idea will not be developed 
by what the speaker says, independently of the man- 
ner in which he says it. 

170. This peculiarity of manner, which makes the 
meaning of the objects named so positive, that equal 
or greater positiveness may be inferred with regard to 
those not named, consists in an unusual arrangement 
of the inflections of the voice, and their combination 
with one or more of the expressive agencies of 
speech. 

171. When the style of a writer is very sugges- 
tive*, and his glimpses of character are of deep signifi- 
cance, this peculiarity of manner will serve to excite 
the imagination; and impress the idea much more 
vividly than if the. writer had depended on words 
alone for his purpose. 

172. In many sentences, it may be a question as to 
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the word on which the emphasis should be placed, 
and the inflection and kind of intonation which, to 
use the language of painters, will give it "the highest 
relief." In such cases, it is- only at the tribunal of 
genius, where a just taste and cultivated understand* 
ing preside, that the matter can be satisfactorily 
decided. But, in most cases of reasoning and of 
simple narrative, we are not called upon, nor is it 
of any importance, to determine either point. 

173. When the sentence is intended to convey 
a plain piece of information, just what the words 
actually express, a:nd nothing more, — when the mean- 
ing does not go beyond the terms of the sentence, — 
then. the common arrangement of the inflections in 
unirnpassioned utterance, and the conditions of a sig- 
nificant pronunciation, will make the idea as clear a? 
reading can make it. 

174. The importance of this emphasis is such, 
that, if it be not laid on the right word, the meaning 
of the passage will be entirely altered. Thus, — 

175. When the chief priests, therefore, and officers saw him, 
they cried out, saying, Crucify him, crucify him. Pilate saith unto 
them, Take ye him and crucify him, for I find no fault in him. 

176. The sense of the latter clause, when read 
with the emphasis on the word "ye," is what was 
intended by the evangelist; for Pilate desired them 
to do as their own act, and on their own responsi- 
bility, what he himself saw no reason for doing. 

177. But if it be read differently, with the em- 
phasis on the word "fault," thus, 

Take ye him and crucify hint; for T find no -fault in him; 
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the sense would then be, that Pilate told them to 
take Jesus and crucify him, because he was per- 
suaded of his innocence. 

178. As the emphasis of sense always implies 
opposition, either expressed or understood, when the 
opposition is expressed the emphasis is sufficiently 
obvious, and needs very little force to make it per- 
ceived. Thus, — . 

179. Dry den knew more of man in his general nature, and Pope 
in his local manners. The notions of Dryden were formed by 
comprehensive speculation, those of Pope by minute attention. 
There is more dignity in the knowledge of Dryden, and more 
certainty in that of Pope, 

180. In the above passage, the antithetic words 
are all expressed ; each is opposed to some other as 
its correlative, and there being no doubt as to what 
ideas are meant to be contrasted, a very slight degree 
of force is sufficient. But when the antithesis,, al- 
though expressed, comes in negatively ) or when it 
comes in under the form of a comparison, by the 
words more, less, neither, and than, the emphasis must 
be marked by a greater degree of force than in the 
former case. Thus, — 

181. You were paid to fight against Alexander, not to rail at him. 
It was Caesar who won the battle, not Pompey. 

182. It is a custom more honored in the breach than the 
observance. 

183. But, of the two, less dangerous is the offence, 
To tire our patience than mislead our sense. 

184. When the words or phrases in contradistine 
tion are expressed, there is no difficulty in deciding 
as to the emphatic words, as may appear by referring 
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to the afcove examples. Bat the great and important 
point is, to discover those words which are in oppo- 
sition to something not expressed, but understood. 

185. The only way to decide correctly in this 
case is, to take the word which is supposed to be 
emphatical, and see whether it will admit of the 
words being supplied which an emphasis on it would 
suggest; and if the wards are found not only to 
coincide with what is supposed to be the meaning of 
the writer, but greatly to embellish it, the word 
may then be pronounced emphatical. Let this be 
illustrated by the following example: — 

186. By the joys 
Which yet my soul hath uncontrolled pursued, 
I would not turn aside from my least pleasure, 
Though all thy force were armed to bar my way. 

187. When we examine this sentence by the 
method pointed out above, we shall find, if the word 
"thy" be pronounced with emphatic force, the 
meaning of the passage will be greatly embellished, 
and the exact idea will be brought out in the most 
vivid manner. A strong emphasis on the words 
"thy force" suggests to the mind an antithetical 
term, which, in this case, is the " force of others ; " 
and it is equivalent to saying, 

I would not turn aside from my least pleasure, not only though 
the force of all others, but even "% force," great and powerful as 
it is, and wisely directed as it may be, were armed to bar my way. 

188. He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose, ransoms did the general coffers fill. 

189. By placing the emphasis on the word " gen- 
eral," the exact meaning of the sentence will be fully 
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manifested. The antithesis to the words " general 
coffers" is private coffers; and the emphasis on the 
word "general" suggests, with deep significance, 
that others would have taken the "ransom of the 
captives," and put it into their own coffers, instead 
of giving it to the public, as Csesar had done. . 

190. A man of polite imagination is let into a great many 
pleasures, which the vulgar are not capable of receiving. He can 
convene with a picture, and find an agreeable companion in a 
statue. 

191. When we place an emphasis on the word 
"picture," we find it is not only an advantage to 
the thought, but in some respects necessary to it; 
for it conveys to the mind that a man of polite imagi- 
nation can converse not only with intelligent beings, 
like himself, but even with such a dumb, inanimate 
object as a picture. 

192. But were £ Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise in mutiny. 

193. When we examine the above passage, it will 
be found to indicate much more than is expressed by 
the words. Emphasis, in this case, and in the three 
preceding examples, and indeed in all cases similarly 
constructed, is merely a shortened climax. When 
the emphasis is laid on the word "stones," it suggests 
intelligent beings as the antithetic term ; and the 
effect of emphasis on the word is equivalent to saying 
that an orator, having at his command such powers 
as Brutus possessed, could, on that occasion, with 
the greatest ease, excite not only ordinary and unre- 
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fleeting men, but even those of cool deliberation and 
sound judgment, to such acts of mutiny and violence 
as are sometimes perpetrated by an ignorant, a mad- 
dened, and an infuriated populace. 

194. From what has been said and remains to be 
said on the subject of emphasis, it will be found to 
be merely a supplement to written language. Viva- 
city, an essential property of good style, depends 
greatly on brevity, and brevity always borders on 
obscurity. In order to impress and fully convey the 
meaning of a passage which is beautifully and vividly 
expressed, this accident of speech is called for, which, 
by the peculiar stress and inflection of the voice, 
seems clearly to imply what belongs to the sense, but 
which would not be sufficiently obvious without oral 
utterance. The latent and elliptical senses of a lan- 
guage may, by the use of a just emphasis, be set 
forth in the most beautiful and brilliant njanner. 
Accordingly, our best writers express much in few 
words, and never bring an idea before us clogged, 
loaded, and encumbered with a useless accumulation 
of words. 

195. We are now supposed to be able to decide, 
according to the principle just explained, whether 
there be any word in a sentence which is obviously 
and strongly opposed to any other word or words 
understood ; and if so, the force of expression must 
make the meaning of this word so positive, that equal 
or greater positiveness may be inferred with regard to 
those words which are understood. It remains now 
to take notice of an important and striking distinc- 
tion, namely, that which arises from the different 
inflections which may be given to this same word. 
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196. It is a principle in elocution, which admits 
of no exception whatever, based as it is on the 
instinctive emotions of vocal intonation, that the con- 
clusive slide, or falling inflection, denotes something 
actual, considerable, or preferable, and that the sus- 
pensive slide, or rising inflection, denotes something 
negative, weak, limited, or inconsiderable. 

197. The falling inflection denotes the stronger 
emphasis, and the rising inflection denotes the weaker 
emphasis ; and, in order to determine which inflection 
will suit the word we decide to be emphatic, we 
must consider whether its force and meaning be 
positive or negative. Thus, 

198. It was Cesar ^ who won the battle. 

199. Here the word "Caesar" must receive the 
falling inflection, because the statement is positive 
and definite. The expression may be varied so as to 
read in the following manner : — 

200. It was not Caesar' who won the battle. 

201. Here the word " Caesar," being emphatical, 
suggests Pompey, or some other general, as the anti- 
thetic term; and the statement being negative, the 
emphatic word should be uttered on the rising inflec- 
tion. 

202. He can write good books for children^. 

203. That is, I concede that he can perform such 
trifles as writing story-books for children ; but I 
question whether he can write books which will 
be useful for men. 

204 The following may be laid down as a rule, to 
which there is no exception : — The falling infltcfom 
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takes place whenever the word "even" is expressed 
or understood before the emphatic word. Thus, — 

205. He cannot write good books, even for children V 

206. That is, much less can he write good books 
for men. 

207. He would not injure even a fly\ 

208. That is, he would not treat any creature ill, 
that had a higher claim to his kindness, since he 
would not do an injury even to a fly. 

209. Better to reign in hell^ than serve in heaven V 

210. That is, "to reign" is so desirable, that it is 
better to reign, not only where it is attended with its 
usual cares, but even in hell, where it is accompanied 
with torments ; and, on the other hand, "to serve 71 is 
so degrading and so disagreeable, that it is to be 
avoided if possible, not only where it is attended with 
its usual inconveniences, but even iri heaven, where it 
is attended with pleasures. 

211. I would rather be the first man in that village^ than the 
second in Rome\ 

212. By the use of these inflections, we strongly 
express Caesar's desire for superiority. He preferred 
superiority, even in as small a place as a mean village, 
to inferiority, even in Rome, magnificent as it was. 

213. And though I have the ^ of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge, and though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains^, and have not charity, I am nothing 

214. Remark. That is, much more should I be 
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nothing, if I had only the ordinary "endowments of 
men, or the common degree of faith. 

215. It may here not be improper to observe, that, 
whenever a case occurs requiring the strong emphasis, 
and of course the downward inflection, it destroys the 
fojrce of any other rule on. inflection ; it forms an 
exception to all rules ; it is in itself supreme. 

216. And when you saw his chariot^ but appear, 
Have you not made a universal shout ? 

217. In the retirement of a church\l am unable to suppress 
avil thoughts. 

218. By the construction of the above sentences, 
it is obvious that the meaning has reference to some- 
thing implied, to somethirtg not expressed by the 
terms in them. Words would be but feeble inter- 
preters of thought, if the hearer did not in all Cases 
collect from them much more than they actually 
express. On such occasions, the more than ordinary 
meaning will be signified by the unusual arrange- 
ment of the inflections. 

219. The rising inflection takes place on the 
emphatic word whenever the phrase "at least" is 
either expressed or understood. 

220. I turn myself into a Brutus or Coriolanus for a time ; and 
can, at least in fancy ', partake sufficiently of the nobleness of 
their nature, to put proper words into their mouths. 

221. But what is your affair in Elsinore ? 

We'll teach you to drink^ deep ere you depart 

222. That is, there is nothing here worthy of 
notice, unless you take delight in revelling ; and, in 
that case, we shall teach you one thing at least — we 
shall teach you to drink. 
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223. I see that thou hast learned to rail'. 

224. That is, I see that thou hast learned to rail 
at least; but I do not perceive that thou hast learned 
any thing olse. 

225. An important distinction, which is sometimes 
made by using different inflections, is, that the em- 
phasis with the falling inflection is positive, and 
affirms or denies, as the ca$e may be, the same 
thing of the antithetic object that it affirms of the 
emphatic object ; while the emphasis with the rising 
inflection neither affirms nor derjies positively with 
regard to the antithetic abject, but merely implies or 
insinuates, that what is affirmed or denied with 
regard to the emphatic object does not extend to the 
antithetic object. Thus, 

226. IJe would not treat a dog^ ilL 

227. This mode of reading the above sentence is 
equivalent to saying, that he would not treat any 
creature of a higher nature ill, since he would not 
treat even a dog^ ill. 

228. But, if the word "dog" be emphasized with 
the upward inflection, thus, "He would not treat a 
dog! ill" the effect will be very different. The 
allusion, as in the previous case, is to other animals, 
since the word "dog "-is emphasized. But, in this 
case, the emphasis with the rising inflection leaves it 
doubtful with regard to the antithetic object ; that 
is, it is undetermined, and purposely left doubtful, 
whether he would or would not treat other crea- 
tures ill. 

229. Remark. It will be apparent that the use 

5* 
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of the rising inflection, in the above example, makes 
the assertion merely a concession in regard to the 
treatment of the dog ; but, at the same time, there is 
an insinuation that other animals, and even servants 
and companions, would not be treated properly. 

230. This principle may be more fully illustrated 
by the following example : — 

Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended. 
Madam, you^ have my father much offended. 

231. Here it will be seen that the emphasis with 
the falling inflection on the word " yoir," makes the 
meaning of the speaker positive with regard to him- 
self. It is not I'ybut you\ &c. ; but, at the same time, 
it will be seen that the emphasis with the rising 
inflection on the word "you," although it would 
equally mark the speaker's meaning with regard to 
his mother, would leave the meaning with regard to 
himself doubtful, and it would imply that her charge 
against him might possibly be true. 

232. The difference between the rising and falling 
inflections, in the above cases, is that the falling 
denies the antithesis, and the rising only insinuates a 
denial. 

233. It remains now to take notice of another 
important distinction, between the emphatic inflec- 
tions. Under Some circumstances, the emphasis with 
the falling inflection implies respect, and may be used 
very successfully in Expressing a compliment in a 
delicate and indirect manner; while the. emphasis 
with the rising inflection implies contempt, or sneer. 
Thus, — r 
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234. By the joys 

Which my soul hath uncontrolled pursued, 
I would uot turn aside from my least pleasure, 
Though all thy^ force were armed to bar my way. 

235. By placing the emphasis on the words " thy 
force," it is apparent that the allusion is to the force 
of others ; and if the falling inflection be laid on 
11 thy," the very highest compliment will be paid ; 
for it will be merely saying, in an indirect manner, 
" I would not turn aside from my least pleasure, not 
only though the common force should oppose me, 
but even thy force, great as it is, and wisely directed 
as it may be, were armed to bar my way." 

236. On the other hand, if the word "%" were 
read with the rising inflection, it would imply that 
the speaker conceded that possibly he might be 
restrained by the force of others who were superior ; 
but that the "force" of the person to whom he 
spoke, was too insignificant to control him. 

237. One great feature, of significant reading, 
probably the greatest, is the distinguishing of primary 
information from what is pre understood, from what is 
secondary. The subjects of discourse go along with 
the mind continually ; and it is a point of the utmost 
importance, that a reader shpuld make a distinction 
between the words and phrases which jefer to the 
subject under consideration, and those words and 
pWases which bring the hearer acquainted with 
something new. This suggestion may be illustrated 
by the following passages: — 

23a I see thee still — 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 
Which was not so before. 
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239. In the above example, the phrase " gouts of 
blood" represents a new and striking appearance, and 
should be read with emphatic force ; while the other 
portion of the clause is merely of a secondary nature, 
and should be read with a very slight degree of 
stress. 

240. On Linden, when the sun was low, 
AH bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser rolling rapidly. 
But Linden saw another sight 

241. It will be perceived that the word "another" 
brings a new idea to our notice, and should be read 
with emphatic force. The other words in the same 
sentence are of a secondary nature, and should be 
read with a comparatively light stress, as they refer 
to the subject in the preceding stanza, where a scene 
is described; that is, Linden had already seen one 
sight, but now a very different sight is the subject 
to be considered. 

242. Horatio. Two nights together had these gentlemen, 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch^ 

In the dead waist and middle of the night, 

Been thus encountered. A* figure like your father, 

Armed at point, exactly, cap-a^pie, 

Appears before them, and, with solemn march, 

Goes slow and stately by them. Thrice he walked 

By their oppressed and fear-surprised eyes, 

Within his truncheon's length ; whilst they, distilled 

Almost to jelly with the act of fear, 

Stand dumb, and speak not to him. This to me, 

In dreadful secrecy, impart they did ; 

And I with them, the third night, kept the watch j . 

Where, as they had delivered, both in time, 

Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 
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The apparition comes. I knew your father:— 
These hands are not more like. 

Hamlet. But wijere was this ? 

Horatio. My lord, upon the platform where we watched. 

Harfdet. Did you not speak to it ? 

243. Here it wjll be seen that the word "you" is 
of primary importance ,* and the words "not speak to 
it," are merely of a secondary nature, as they refer to 
a subject in the preceding sentence ; for Horatio had 
already said to Hamlet, — "Marcellus and Bernardo, 
distilled almost to jelly with the act of fear, stand dumb 
and speak not" to the ghost. Hence it is obvious 
that the question, so far as the mere act of speaking 
is concerned, is of secondary importance, and should 
be read with a comparatively slight degree of force. 
The particular information sought, is, whether " you," 
meaning Horatio, spoke or not 

244 In concluding the remarks on the emphasis 
of sense, it is best to call the attention of the learner 
to the fact, that its office is sometimes to determine 
the meaning of a passage in reference to something 
presupposed as general knowledge. This may be 
illustrated by the following well-known lines : — 

245. Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
/ Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, < 

Sing, heavenly Muse ! 

246. Sppposing, in reference to the above passage, 
that originally other beings beside man had disobeyed 
the commands of the Almighty, and that the circum- 
stance was well known ; then the word "man's," in 
the first line, would receive the emphasis, and the 
line would read thus, — 
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Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit — 

247. But supposing that mankind had transgressed 
in a peculiar manner more than once, and this was a 
notorious fact, then the emphasis would fall on the 
word "first," and the line would be read thus, — 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 

248. Again ; admitting the fact, that death was 
an unheard-of punishment, brought upon man in 
consequence of his disobedience, then the word 
" death " would receive the emphasis, and the line 
would be read thus, -— 

Brought death into the world 

249. On the supposition that it was well known 
that there was such an evil as death in other re- 
gions, though the place of man's abode had been 
free from it till the time of his transgression, then 
the emphasis would fall on the word " world," and 
the line would be read thus, — 

Brought death into the world 

250. If none of the senses above pointed out be 
precisely the true one, then the meaning of the above 
lines is no other than what is suggested by their 
simple construction, and no word can receive an 
emphasis such as has just been described. 

251. The office of emphasis in determining the 
meaning of a passage, according to the principle just 
described, may be further illustrated by the fol- 
lowing passage : « — 

252. I have often lamented, and hinted my sorrow in several 
speculations, that the art of painting is so little made use of to the 
improvement of our manners. 
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253. Supposing, in reference to the above pas- 
sage, that it was a well-known fact, that many of the 
arts had been made use of for the improvement of our 
manners, then it is obvious, that the word "paint- 
ing" should receive the strong emphasis; for an 
intimation would then be given to the hearer, that 
he is supposed to understand that other arts are 
made use of to the improvement of our manners, 
though painting is not. 

254. The emphasis which has now been de- 
scribed, is determined by the sense, and is always 
fixed and invariable. 



EMPHASIS OF FORCE. 

255. The third kind of emphasis to be described 
is that of force. This emphasis takes place when 
the words suggest no antithesis. It is variable, 
depending on the force of feeling and the conception 
and taste of the reader, and is used whenever he 
wishes to make a vivid and forcible impression. It 
is appropriately used in impassioned utterance, to 
show the intensity of feeling, and to give force and 
coloring to the thoughts. Emphasis of force re- 
quires the downward inflection, prolonged quantity, 
and sometimes the addition of the " tremulous move- 
ment," or other expressive agencies of speech. This 
emphasis being very much a matter of taste, no rule 
can be laid down which will suffice for its universal 
application. 
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EXAMPLES. 

256. Will you do what 1 have proposed? — No, I will. noli 
whatever may have been your expectations with regard to my 
intentions, you may be assured that I will not de it. 

257. It was irksome beyond description ; it was intolerable, 

258. O, it was impious; it was unmanly », poor, and pitiful 
Gracious Heaven ! what had these poor people done ? 

259. Sir, I warn you! do not dare to lay your hand on the 
constitution. 

260. Down, soothless insulter ! I trust not the tale ! 

261. Accursed, may Jiis memory blacken, 

If a coward there be that would slacken. 

262. They say that they have bought it Bought it! Yes:-* 
Of whom ? Of the .poor, trembling native, who knew that refusal 
would be vain. 



WEAK EMPHASIS. 

263. The last kind of emphasis to be described is 
the weak emphasis. As there are many sentences 
which require the falling inflection, to give force to 
the expression when there is no antithesis ; so there 
are many which require the rising inflection, to 
express what is weak and inconsiderable, though 
there is equally an absence of antithesis. In the 
application of this emphasis, it will be necessary to 
consider whether the sense is positive or negative, — 
expressive of what is .strength or weakness. 

264. When we bear in mind that the rising 
inflection is to denote what is weak, inconsiderable, 
negative, conditional, mysterious, surprising, and un- 
certain, we shall easily learn to apply the weak 
emphasis with propriety. 
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EXAMPLES. 

265. Mr. Smith called this morning. — Indeed! What did he 
want ? — O, he only called to ask us how we did'. 
260. The paths of glory lead but to the graved 

267. I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a noise ?— 
I heard the owl' scream* and the crickets' cry. 

268. But wherefore art not in thy shop to-day ? 

Why dost thou lead these men about the streets ? — 
Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes', to get myself into 
more work'.. 

269. I tell you Banquo's buried: he cannot come out of his 
grave'. — Come, conie, give me your hand: what's done cannot 
be undone'. 

Weak and Insignificant. 

270. Life 's but a walking shadow, — a poor player', 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage', 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 

Told by an idiot — full of sound and fury', 
Signifying nothing. 

Conditional, 

271. Cast thy bread on the waters, for thou shah find it after 
many days'. 

272. That is, if thou wilt wait many days. 

Uncertainty or Doubt 

' 273. I am glad your grace has made/the right use of it — 

I hope/ I have. 
274 One day he lighter seemed, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot 
They spoke with cheerfulness, and seemed to think — 
Yet said not so — M Perhaps he will not sink." 

Mysterious and strange. 

275. My lord, I think I saw him yesternight 
"Saw'? who ? 

My lord, the king, your father. 
The king*, my father'! 
6 
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REMARKS ON PAUSE. 

276. Pause, in reading or speaking, is a suspen- 
sion of the voice between words, phrases, and 
sentences, and is virtually a constituent of expres- 
sion, whether we regard thoughts or feelings. The 
points used in books have reference merely to the 
grammatical structure of the language ; and their use 
in denoting the pauses in reading is merely inci- 
dental, and consequently they are insufficient guides, 
inasmuch as they do not denote all the pauses which 
are necessary in good reading. 

277. They are also insufficient guides in. another 
respect : they do not indicate the duration of time 
suitable to all varieties of passages in which they are 
placed. This will be apparent to any one who shall 
attempt to establish a ratio of relative length between 
the different grammatical points, or even to assign a 
given quantity to any one of them, when it occurs 
frequently in a long paragraph : — 

278. The necessity of additional pauses to those 
specified by the points in the grammatical construc- 
tion, will be apparent when we utter naturally and 
forcibly a simple sentence, whose principal parts, 
together with their adjuncts of specification and 
limitation, are so closely connected in sense as not 
to admit of a point between them. This may be 
illustrated by the following paragraph : — 

279. To the skeptic, all the events of all the ages of the world 
are but a scattered crowd of useless and indigested materials. In 
his mind, all is darkness, all is incomprehensible. The light of 
prophecy illuminates not to him the obscurity of ancient annals. 
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He sees in them neither design nor operation, neither tendencies 
nor conclusions. 

280. It is admitted, that the above passage can be 
read without pausing, or even without drawing the 
breath, except at the grammatical points ; but who 
does not perceive that the utterance will be much 
more embarrassed, uncertain, and indistinct, and the 
whole effect much less forcible, than it would be, if, 
according to rules hereafter to be laid down, a pause 
were made at each . place denoted by a dash, as in 
the following arrangement? 

281. To the skeptic — all the events — of all the ages of the 
world — are but a scattered crowd — of useless — and indigested 
materials. In his mind — all — is darkness.-*- all — is incompre- 
hensible. The light of prophecy — illuminates — not to him — 
the obscurity of ancient annals. . He sees — in them -<- neither 
design — nor operation — neither tendencies — nor conclusions. 

282. The necessity of assigning a greater quan- 
tity of time to a grammatical point, occurring in 
one part of a sentence, than it should receive when 
it occurs in another part of the same sentence, may 
be illustrated by the following passage : — 

283. Whether this have been the case or not, I am too much a 
stranger to the interior transactions of this country to decide. But 
it seems to me that, were I a president of the United Slates, I 
would glory in going to the- Indians, throwing myself on my knees 
before them, and saying to them, " Indians, friends, brothers, O! 
forgive my countrymen !" 

284. Every one must perceive that the sentiment, 
in the last clause of the above passage, would be 
much more forcibly expressed, if a longer pause 
Vere made after the phrase " saying to them," and 
also after the words "Indians, friends, brothers," 
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than is indicated by either of the grammatical points 
after these words. The duration of the pause might 
be denoted in proportion to the length of the dash 
between the words, as in the following arrange- 
ment. 

285. Whether this have been the case or hot — I am too much 
a stranger to the interior transactions of this country to decide. 

% But it seems to me that, were I a president of the United States — 

I would glory in going to the Indians throwing myself on 

my knees before them and saying to them "Indians 

friends brothers O ! forgive 

my countrymen!" 

286. Hence it appears that the grammatical points 
are not sufficient to indicate either the number or 
duration of the pauses ; and consequently it will be 
necessary to lay down rules for the application of 
those pauses, which writers on elocution denominate 
"rhetorical pauses." These will be found to vary 
in quantity according to the conception and taste of 
the reader. The "rhetorical pause" may be used 
with good general effect, under the following cir- 
cumstances : — 

1st. After a nominative phrase; that is, any 
phrase or sentence which forms the subject of 
the verb. 

2d. > Between the object and the modifying 
word, in their inverted order. 

3d. After the emphatic word of force, which 
forms the principal subject of a discourse. 

4th. After the objective phrase in an inverted 
sentence. 

5th. After words in apposition with, or oppo- 
sition to, each other. 
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6th. Before the infinitive mode, when it is not 
immediately followed by a modifying word. 

7th. Generally before prepositions, except when 
they form a part of one phrase ; and generally be- 
fore relative pronouns, conjunctions, and adverbs. 

8th. Between the several members of a series. 

9th. After an adjective pronoun, when it fol- 
lows a series or a succession of similar words or 
clauses. 

10th. After an adjective, when used with the 
definite article " the* " before it, by ellipsis as a 
noun ; and also before and after a parenthetic 
member, and when an ellipsis occurs. 

Rule I. 

287. After a nominative phrase. 

EXAMFLE8. 

288. The descriptive part of this allegory -^— is very fine. 

289. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 

agree in enjoining prayer. 

290. To be ever active in laudable pursuits is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of a man of merit 

Rule II. 

291. Between the object and the modifying 
words, in their inverted order. 

EXAMPLES. 

292. He was a man — patient, sober, honest, and industrious. 
Labor — hard and unremitting — had been his lot 

293. Great was the joy when, at the nuptial feast, all sat 

down. 

294. But yesterday^ -the word of Cesar might have stood 

against the world. 

6* 
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295. The queen of cities — Babylon, was fallen ! 

Low lay her bulwarks. Once — . — she flung 

Her arches o'er Euphrates' conquered tide. 

296. Shall the soul human and rational, 

Report of thee even less than these. 

Rule III. 

297. After the emphatic word of force, which 
forms the principal subject of a discourse. 

EXAMPLES. 

298. Well, honor is the subject of my story. 

299. When Music heavenly maid, was young, 

While yet in early Greece she sung, 

The Passions — oft to hear her shell, 

Thronged around her magic celL 

300. Banished from Rome ! What's banished, but set free 

From daily contact of the things I loathe? 

301. Devotion is a delicate tind tender plant As much as 

it is our duty to be possessed of it, it is not easily acquired, neither 
can it be easily maintained. 

« , Rule IV. 

302. After the objective phrase, in an inverted 
sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

303. By too great eagerness in pursuit we frequently 

grasp at the shadow, and lose the substance. 

304. By good conduct — - he may be restored. 

305. By imprudence he lost his situation. 

Rule V. 

306. After words in apposition with, or in oppo- 
sition to, each other. 
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EXAMPLES. 

307. When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue his darling child, designed - — - 

308, Homer was the greater genius; Virgil — — the bet- 
ter artist: in the one we must admire the man; in the other 

the work. 

Rule VI. 

309. Before the infinitive mode, when it does 
not immediately follow a modifying word. 



310. He left the' room to see whether every thing was 

safe. 

311. Exception. When the first verb stands 
alone, the pause may be omitted. Thus, — 

He went to see if all .was safe. 

Rule VII. 

312. Generally before prepositions, except when 
they form part of a phrase; and generally before 
relative pronouns, conjunctions, and adverbs. 

EXAMPLES. 

1st Prepositions. 

313. Unfading hope! when life's last embers burn, 

When -soul to soul, and dust to dust return, 

Heaven to thy charge resigns its awful hour. 

314. The place of his confinement was a gloomy and vaulted 
apartment in the central part of the castle. 

2d. Relatives. 

315. They that have done this deed are honorable.. 

316. The shepherd who had given the alarm, had lain down 

again on the summit of the precipice. 
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317. The service being ended, preparations were made to deposit 

the coffin in the earth. There was that bustling stir which 

breaks so harshly on the feelings of grief and affection. 

318. Note. The above rule will apply when 
the relative is understood. • Thus, — 
The dreadful circumstances you have supposed, did occur. 

3d. CofywuHons. 

319. I am glad that my weak words 

Have struck but thus much show of fire from Brutus. 

320. Persons of reflection and sensibility contemplate with 

interest the scenes of nature. The changes of the year impart a 
color — and character to their thoughts and feelings. 

4th. Adverbs. 

321. Tell me — how I may serve you. 

322. My boy refused his food, forgot to play, 
And sickened on the waters, day by day. 

He smiled — more seldom on his mother's smile ; 
He prattled — less in accents void of guile. 

323. Soft is the strain — when zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 
But — when loud surges lashthe sounding shore, 
The hoarse, rough verse should — like the torrent roar. 

Rule Till. 
324. Between the several members of a series. 

EXAMPLES. 

325. Such are the excuses which irreligion offers. Could you 

have believed that they were so empty ■ so unworthy 

so hollow — - — so absurd. 

326. Have you nothing to produce but these bags of gold ■ 

these palaces and farms these bundles of cares — and 

heaps of vexations ! 
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Rule IX. 

327. After an adjective pronoun, when it follows 
a series, or a succession of similar words or clauses. 

EXAMPLES. 

338. Sweet was the sound, when oil, at evening's close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 
There, as I passed with careless steps and slow, ' 
The mingling notes come softened from below; 
The swain responsive as the milk-maid sang, 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from school, 
The watch-dog's voice that bayed the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 

These all in soft confusion, sought the shadd, 

And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 

329. " The calls of business, the press of occupation, will not 
suffer me," says one, " to give that time to the duties of piety, 

which otherwise I would gladly bestow." Say you this 

without a blush? 

330. But the sorrows of the poor, who have no outward ap- 
pliances to soothe ; the sorrows of the aged, with whom life at 
best is but a wintry day, and who can look for no aftergrowth of 
joy; the sorrows of a widow, aged, solitary, destitute, mourning 

over an only son, the last solace of her years ; these are 

indeed sorrows which make us feel the impotency of consolation. 

331. The history of religion is ransacked for instances of per- 
secution, of austerities, and enthusiastic irregularities ; and when 
they are all collected, the cold-hearted, thoughtless irreligionist 
exclaims, " These — ~— are the fruits of piety ! n 

332.. Observation. It can hardly fail- to strike 
any one with force, that the spirit and meaning of 
the above passages are more fully brought out, by 
the use of the rhetorical pause after the demonstra- 
tive pronouns. The pause in this place gives the 
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hearer time to reflect on the particulars which have 
just been enumerated, and serves both to impress 
them on his mind, and prepare his attention for what 
is to follow. 

Rule X. 

333. After an adjective, when used with the defi- 
nite article " the " before it, by ellipsis as a noun ; 
and also before and after a parenthetic member, and 
when an ellipsis occurs. 

. EXAMPLES. 

334. In the hand of Mirza, the balance of distribution was sus- 
pended with impartiality, and under his administration the weak 

* were protected, the learned received honor, and the 

diligent became rich. 

335. War is the .element, or rather the sport and triumph, of 
Death, who glories not only in the extent of his conquest, but in 
the richness of his spoils. In the other methods of attack, in 

the other forms which Death assumes, the feeble and the 

aged are usually the victims: here, they are the vigorous 

and the strong. 

Parenthetical Member, 

336. The pleasures of the imagination taken in their 

widest extent are not so gross as those of sense,, nor so refined 

as those of the understanding. 

Ellipsis. 

337. HercuJaneum, a great city situated amidst all that 

nature could create of beauty and of profusion, or art '■ — col- 
lect of science and magnificence; the residence of enlightened 
multitudes; the scene of splendor, and festivity, and happiness; 
was withered in one moment, as by a spell. Its palaces, streets, 

temples, and gardens obliterated from their very place in 

creation, presented a scene on which the wildest imagination 
might grow weary without even equalling the grand and terrible 
reality. 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON. PAUSE. 

338. Let the pupil now read, observing the rhe- 
torical pauses, as marked in the following exercise : 

SOXROW FOR THE DEAD. 

339. The sorrow for the dead — is the only sorrow — from 
which — we refuse to be divorced. Every other wound — we 
seek to heal — every other affliction — to forget — but — this 
wound — we consider it a duty — to keep open — this affliction — 
we cherish — and brood over — in solitude. Where is the mother 

— who would willingly — forget the infant — that perished — 
like a blossom —7 from her arms — though every recollection — is 
a pang ? Where is the. child — that would willingly — forget the 
most tender of parents— though to remember — be — but to la- 
ment? Who — even in the hours of agony — would forget a 
friend — over whom he mourns ? Who — even when the tomb — 
is closing upon the remains of her — he most loved — when he 
feels his heart — as it were — crushed — in the closing of its 
portal — who — would accept of consolation — that must be bought 

— by forgetfulness \ No — the love — that survives the tomb — 
is one of the noblest attributes of the soul. If it has its woes — it 
has — likewise - its delights — and : — when the overwhelming 
burst of grief— is calmed — into the gentle tear of recollection — 
when the sudden — and — the convulsive agony — -over the pres- 
ent ruins of all — that we most loved — is softened away — into 
pensive meditation — on all -*- that was — » in the days of its love- 
liness — who - - would root out such a sorrow ±- from the heart ? 

340. A high degree of impressiveness may be 
given to a word imbodying emotion, by the intro- 
duction of a pause in connection with the " empha- 
sis of force. ,; As this pause, like the " emphasis of 
force," depends on the taste and feeling of the 
speaker, it may be noted as the "pause of feeling." 

341. This pause, when judiciously employed, 
adds greatly to the " emphasis of force ; " it arrests 
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the attention of the hearer, holds him in suspense, 
as if in expectation of something superlative, while 
the speaker seems hesitating in the selection of some 
word or phrase sufficiently strong to express his 
feelings. Then, if the speaker be master of its use, 
and the subject be of sufficient magnitude to admit 
of its adoption, he will not fail to gratify the ex- 
pectations which the well-timed use of it invariably 
excites. 

EXAMPLES OF THE PAUSE OF FEELING. 

342. O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 

That I am meek and gentle with these butchers ! 

34a Speak of Mortimer ? 
Zounds ! I will speak of him ; rind let my soul 
Want mercy, if I do not join with him ; 
Yea, on his part, I'll empty all these veins, 
And shed my dear blood, drop by drop, i' the dust, 
But I will lift this down-trod Mortimer 
As high i' the air as this unthankful king, 
As this ingrate and cankered Bolingbroke. 

344. Glendower. I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 
Hotspur, Why, so can I ; or so can any man ; 
But will they • come — when you do call for them ? 

345. This pause may be used with good effect 
when there is a sudden or unexpected change in the 
sentiment, especially in subjects of.a burlesque or 
humorous description, when the voice should be 
susipended on a loud full tone, and then terminate 
in a lower subdued tone. 

EXAMPLES. 

346. Her love was sought, I do aver, 
By twenty beaux, and more ; 
The king himself has followed her - 
When she has walked befbio. 
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347. But dow, her wealth and finery fled, 
Her hangers-on cut short all, 
Her doctors found, when she was dead 
Her last disorder mortal ,* 

348. He,- 1 warrant him, 
Believed in no other gods than those of the creed ; 
Bowed to no idols but his money bags ; 

Swore no false oaths except at the custom-house ; 

Kept the Sabbath idle ; built a monument 

To -honor his ■ ■ dead father. * 

349. Prince Henry. How now, wool-sack ! What mutter you ? 
Falstaff. Are you' not a coward? answer me to that; and 

Poins there? 

Poins. Zounds! ye fat fellow, an ye call me coward, Pll stab 
thee. 

Fed. I call thee coward ! I'll see thee hanged ere I call thee 

coward ; but I would give a thousand pound I could run — 

as fast as thou canst 



CIRCUMFLEX. 



350. The circumflex is a very frequent element 
of expression, and performs high offices in speech. 
It consists of the upward and downward inflections 
of the voice in continuous movement. 

351. If the voice be so inflected as to begin with 
the falling, and end with the rising inflection on the 
same syllable, the sound produced is then called the 
rising circumflex. If it begin with the rising, and 
end with the falling inflection, it is then called the 
falling circumflex, They are thus marked, — 

The rising circumflex, V 
The falling circumflex, A 
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352. The circumflexes are always used to express 
irony, contempt, reproach, sneer, raillery, scornful 
compliment, or strong emphasis. 

EXAMPLES. 

35a Yes — they will give enlightened freedom to oar minds* 
who are themselves the slaves of passion, avarice, and pride! 

354. Most courteous tyrants! Romans! rare patterns of hu- 
manity ! 

355. So, then, ydu are the author of this conspiracy against me ? 
It is to ydu, then, that I am indebted for all the mischief that has 
befallen me. 

356. I kn6w you, sir — I know ydu, sir. Ydo, sir, are below 
contempt! 

357. So, then, Mr. Gil Bias, this piece is not to ydur taste ? 

358. The circumflex may be used with good 
effect when a speaker takes up his own words, and 
puts them in a different form ; or in dialogues, when 
the words of one speaker are repeated in a sneering, 
contradictdry manner by another. 

359. Conscript fathers ! 

I do not rise to waste the night in words. 

Let that plebeian talk ; 'tis not my trade. 

But here I stand for right Let him show proofs 

For Rdman right; though none, it seems, dare stand 

To take their share with me. 

360. Brave peers of England! pillars of the state! 
To you Duke Humphrey must unload his grief, 
Ydur grief, the common grief of all the land. 

361. Then he who had received the one talent came and said, 
Lord, I knew thee, that thou art a hard man, reaping where tboa 
hast not sown, and gathering where thou hast not strawed ; and 1 
was afraid, and went and hid thy money in the earth. Lo, there 
thou hast that is thine; 

His lord answered and said unto him> Thou wicked and 
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slothful servant ! thou knewest that I reap where I sowed riot, and 
gather where I have not strawed? Thou oughtest, therefore, to 
have put my money to the exchangers, and then, at my coming, I 
should have received mine own with usury. 

362. Remark. If the word "knewest," in the 
above passage, received only the rising inflection, 
instead of the rising circumflex, it would convey an 
acknowledgment, on the part o£ the speaker, that he 
really did reap where he sowed npt. But he only 
means to say, '? Yoji say that you knew," or " you 
profess to believe, though I allow no such thing." 

363. Who 's he that wishes more men from England ? 
My cousin Westmoreland ? No, my fair cousin ; 
• If we are marked to die, We are enough 
To do our country loss, and if to live, , 

The fewer men, the greater share of honor. 
No, no, my lord; wish not a man from England. 

364. Remark. If the word " man," in the above 
passage, wefe uttered with emphatic force, either on 
the rising or falling inflection, instead of the falling 
circumflex, the sense would be entirely perverted; 
for the rising or falling inflection would suggest an 
antithetical term, and the inferential meaning would 
be, that, although he might not wish a man, yet he 
might wish a boy, a woman, or a horse. 
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DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS. 



Each piece is preceded by directions for the distinct articula- 
tion of words occurring in it, which are very often mispronounced. 
These words should be carefully enunciated by the class, before the 
piece is read, that the attention of the pupil may not be withdrawn 
from the sentiment by verbal corrections during the process of 
reading. In the preceding Readers of this Series, the Exercises id 
Articulation, and the Gradual Speller, the teacher will find a Com- 
plete System of Articulation, highly recommended in the ** School 
and Schoolmaster," by Mr. G. B. Emerson and Bishop Potter. 

At the end of each selection will be found a partial vocabulary 
of the more difficult words, with their particular meaning in the 
sentences where they are used* Of -some words several definitions 
are given, that the pupil's judgment may be exercised in discrim- 
inating and selecting that which is best adapted to develop the 
meaning of the author. Pupils should be required to substitute 
these synonymes for the individual words in their respective sen- 
tences. This will be found the most effectual method for enabling 
the pupil to understand and retain the meaning of words, and for 
teaching the correct use of the same. This course will obviously 
impart to the pupil a knowledge 6f language, — a knowledge gen- 
erally overlooked, and often entirely neglected, in the too common 
manner of teaching reading. 

In each piece references are made at particular words or phrases 
to the several principles of elocution developed, in the preceding 
pages. The teacher and pupil are left to make such others as 
they may consider important In order to make a correct applica- 
tion of the principles of Stress, Inflection, Emphasis, Pause,, or 
other expressive agencies of speech, they must study the piece so 
as fully to comprehend the intended meaning of the writer ; also 
every degree and shade of thought, sentiment, and feeling. This 
will call for such a degree of intellectual effort as cannot fail to 
develop and strengthen the mental powers. 
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THE INTEJiLECTUAX STJPEBIOR TO THE PHYSICAL. 

Members; era as in hers, not uz. Strength; give n its ringing 
sound- Attainments; ents, not tmce. Fitness; ess, not iss. Out- 
ward ; toerd, not wud. World ; sound rid. Bather ; oth, not nth. 
Enlarged; sound r. Objects; ekts t not ik$> Particulars; be care- 
ful to sound u. 

Merely to preserve our being — to possess our members 
entire — to have our senses perfect — to be free from pain 
— to enjoy health, strength, beauty, are but low aims for 
human creatures. • The most perfect state of animal life can 
never becomingly engross the concern of a rational creature. 
Fitted for much nobler, and worthier attainments, we are by 
that fitness for them called to pursue them. 

Ask those of either sex, who rate highest the recommenda- 
tions of features, complexion, and shape — who are most 
intent on adorning their persons- — who study most the 
accomplishments of an outward appearance; ask them, I 
say, what fhey think their chief endowments, and what it is 
that does them the chief honor. You will find them with one 
consent pronouncing it their reason. With their little sense, 
they will prefer that little to their every other fancied per- 
fection. The finest woman in the world would rather make 
deformity her choice than idiocy, would rather have ugliness 
than incapacity her reproach. • 

Thus,- likewise, whom do we perceive so fond of life, so 
7* 
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desirous of reaching its longest term, that he would be willing 
to survive his understanding, that he would choose to live 
after he had ceased to reason ? The health and ease, the 
vigor and cheerfulness, that are often the lunatic's portion, 
would not induce the most infirm, sickly, and complaining 
amongst us to wish himself in his stead— ~ to wish an 
exchange of his own distempered body* for the other's dis- 
ordered mind. . 

Nor does the mind only claim our chief regard, as it is 
thus universally acknowledged, and as it really is the prin- 
cipal, the most excellent, the presiding part of us, but as our 
well-being is necessarily connected with giving it this prefer- 
ence, with bestowing the most of our care and pains upon it. 

What is best for the whole body, what is best for the 
whole man, can only be discovered and provided for by our 
rational faculties — by these assiduously cultivated, diligently 
exerted, and thence strengthened and enlarged. Our well- 
being wholly depends upon our understanding, upon the 
light in which we see things, upon the knowledge we have 
how far they can profit or hurt us, how the benefit intended 
for us can be derived from them, and how the hurt they can 
do us may be avoided. 

If 1 think that to be good, or that to be evil, which is not 
such — or if I know not that to be good, or that to be evil, 
which is really such — or if 'I think there is more or less 
good, or more or less evil, in any thing than there really is — 
or if what, by proper application, might be made of very 
great use to me, I am ignorant how to make as much of, as 
it would yield me, — my ignorance must greatly abate the 
satisfaction of my life, and heighten its uneasiness. 

The source of all our motions, the design of all our 
endeavors, is to better ourselves, to remove from us that 

* An Italicized letter in a word refers to numbers at the bottom of 
the page, which indicate the Elocutionary Principles to be consulted 
in reading the phrase in which the word so designated occurs. 

f/d2S. *27. 
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which is really or comparatively evil. What alone hurts 
us is our misapprehension of good — our mistakes about it, 
our ignorance of it. We want not to be put on the pursuit 
of happiness, but we want very much to have that pursuit 
rightly directed ; and as this must be done by the improve- 
ment of our rational powers, we can be interested in nothing 
more than in improving them. 

We are so placed that there are very few of the objects 
surrounding us which may not be serviceable to us or hurtful 
to us ; nor is that service to be obtained, or that detriment to 
be avoided, otherwise than by our acquaintance with them, 
and with ourselves ; and the more exact our knowledge of 
this kind is, the more we lessen the calamities and add to 
the comforts of lfte ; and it certainly must be as much the 
intention of our Creator that we should attain the utmost 
good which we are capable of procuring ourselves, as that 
we shouW attain any for which he has qualified us. 

The benefit arising to us from an enlarged understanding 
cannot well be overrated. Our judgments will be aided 
mainly by an extended and well-directed course of reading 
and study. But it is * not to be forgotten, that the philoso- 
pher's observation to his friend on books, " that it signifies 
nothing how many x but what, he had," is applicable to the 
knowledge they contain. What it is, and not how various, is 
the thing that concerns us. It may extend to a prodigious 
number of particulars of no moment, or of very little, and 
that extent of it may gain us all the extravagance of applause, 
though we have the ignorance of the vulgar. Crowding our 
memory is no more improving our understanding than filling 
our coffers with pebbles is enriching ourselves ; and what 
is commonly the name of learning, what usually denominates 
us very learned^ is really no more than our memory heavily 
and uselessly burdened. Dean Bolton. . 

Entire; whole, sound. Engross; wholly occupy, absorb. Accom- 
plishments ; acquired deganoe of manners. Endowments ; natural 

enZll. y^lSd 
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gifts of mind or body. Incapacity ; mental imbecility or weakness 
Lunatic ; an insane person. Assiduously ; with earnestness and care 
Abate; lessen, diminish. Misapprehension; misunderstanding, a 
thing taken in a wrong sense. Detriment ; injury, harm. Calamity; 
any great misfortune or cause of misery. Coffer ; a chest for money, a 
treasury. 



RURAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

Forms; sound rmz. Haunts; sound. nte. Nothing; o sounds like 
short u. Silent ; ent, not tint. £otert ; er as in her. "Rudest ; est, not 
ist. Landscape; sound nd. Refinement; ment, not mttnt. Summer; 
er as in her, not muh. Influence; long u, not oo. Window ; long o, 
not der. 

The taste of the English in the cultivation of land, and in 
what is called landscape gardening, is unrivalled. They 
have studied Nature intently, and exhibit an exquisite sense 
of her beautiful forms and harmonious combinations.. Those 
charms, which in other countries she lavishes in wild soli- 
tudes, are here assembled round the haunts of domestic life. 
They seem to have Caught her coy and furtive glances, and 
spread them, like witchery, about their rural abodes. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the magnificence of 
English park scenery — vast lawns, that extend like sheets of 
vivid green, with here and there clumps of gigantic trees, 
heaping up rich piles of foliage ; the solemn pomp of groves 
and woodland glades, with the deer trooping in silent herds 
across them ; the hare, bounding away to the covert, or the 
pheasant, suddenly bursting upon the wing ; the brook, 
taught to wind in "the most natural meanderings,.or expand 
into a glassy lake ; the sequestered pool, reflecting the 
quivering trees, with the yellow leaf sleeping on its bosom, 
and .the trout roaming fearlessly about its limpid waters ; 
while some rustic temple or sylvan statue, grown green and 
»c312. 
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dark with age, gives an air of classic sanctity to the 
seclusion. 

These are but a few of the features of park scenery ; but 
what most delights me is the creative talent with which the 
English decorate the unostentatious abodes of middle life. 
The rudesi habitation, the most unpromising and scanty por- 
tion of land, in the hands of an Englishman of taste, becomes 
a little paradise. With a nicely discriminating eye, he seizes 
at once upon its capabilities, and pictures in his mind the 
future landscape. 

The sterile spot grows into loveliness under his hand ; 
and yet the operations of art which produce the effect, are 
scarcely to be perceived. The cherishing and training of 
some trees' ; the cautious pruning of others ; the nice dis- 
tribution -of flowers and plants of tender and graceful foliage ; 
the introduction of a green slope of velvet turf; the partial 
opening to a silver gleam of water, — all these are managed 
with a delicate tact, a prevailing yet quiet assiduity, like the 
magic touchings with which a painter finishes up a favorite 
picture. 

The residence of ' people of fortune and refinement in the 
country has diffused a degree of taste and elegance in rural 
economy that descends to the lowest class. The very laborer, 
with his thatched cottage and narrow slip of ground, attends 
to their embellishment. The trim hedge ; the grass-plot 
before the door ; the little flower-bed bordered with snug box ; 
the woodbine trained up against the wall, and hanging its 
blossoms about the lattice ; the pot of flowers in the window ; 
the holly, providentially planted about the house, to cheat 
winter of its dreariness, and throw in a semblance of green 
summer to cheer the fireside, — all these bespeak the influ- 
ence of taste, flowing down from high sources, and pervading 
the lowest levels of the public mind. If ever Love, as poets 
sing, delights to visit a cottage r it must be the cottage of an 
English peasant. 

«327. tgy 169— 200. 
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The fondness for rural life among the higher classes of the 
English has had a great and salutary effect upon the national 
character. I do not know a finer race of men than the Eng- 
lish gentlemen. • Instead of the softness and effeminacy 
which characterize the men of rank in most countries, they 
exhibit a union of elegance and strengtA, a robustness of 
frame and freshness of complexion, which I am inclined to 
attribute to their living so much in the open air, and pursuing 
so eagerly the invigorating recreations of the country. These 
hardy exercises produce also a healthful tone of mind and 
spirits, and a manliness and simplicity of manners, which 
even the follies and dissipations pf the town cannot easily 
pervert, and can never entirely destroy. 

In the country, too, the different orders of society seem to 
approach more freely, to be more disposed to blend and 
operate favorably upon each other. The distinctions between 
them do not appear to be so marked and impassable as in 
the cities. The manner in which property has been dis- 
tributed into small estates and farms, has established a regu- 
lar gradation from the nobleman, through the classes of 
gentry, small landed proprietors, and substantial farmers, 
down to the laboring peasantry ; and, while it has thus banded 
the extremes of society together, has infused into each inter- 
mediate ranfc a spirit of independence. This, it must be 
confessed, is not so universally the case at present as it was 
formerly ; the larger estates having, in late years of distress, 
absorbed the smaller, and, in some parts of the country, 
almost annihilated the sturdy race of small farmers. These, 
however, I believe, are but casual breaks in the general 
system I have mentioned. 

syehlSO. okm. 
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THE SAME, CONTINUED* 

In rural occupation there is nothing mean and debasing. 
It leads a man forth among scenes of natural grandeur and 
beauty ; it leaves him to the workings of his own mind, 
operated upon by the purest and most elevating of external 
influences. Such a man may be simple and rough, but he 
cannot be vulgar. The man of refinement, therefore, finds 
nothing revolting in an intercourse with the lower orders 
of rural life, as he does when he casually mingles with 
the lower orders of cities. .He lays aside his distance 
and reserve, and is glad to waive the distinctions of rank, 
and to enter into the honest, heartfelt enjoyments of com- 
mon life. 

Indeed, the very amusements of the country bring men 
more and more together, and the sounds of hound and horn 
blend all feelings into harmony. I believe this is one great 
reason why the nobility and gentry are more popular among 
the inferior orders in England, than they are in any other 
country ; and why the latter have. endured so many exces- 
sive pressures and extremities, without repining more gen* 
erally at the unequal distribution" of fortune and privilege. 

To this mingling of cultivated and rustic society may also 
be attributed the rural feeling that runs through British lit* 
erature ; the frequent use of illustrations from rural life ; 
those incomparable descriptions of nature which abound in 
the. British poets, that have continued down from " The 
Flower and the Leaf" of Chaucer, and have brought into 
our closets all the freshness and fragrance of the dewy 
landscape. 

The pastoral writers of other countries appear as if they 

had paid Nature an occasional visit, and become acquainted 

with her genera? charms ; but the British poets have lived 

and revelled with her — - they have wooed her in her most 
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secret haunts — they have watched her minutest caprices. 
A spray could not tremble in the breeze, a lea/ could not 
rustle to the ground, a diamond drop could not patter in 
the stream, a fragrance could not exhale from the humble 
violet, nor a daisy unfold its crimson tints to the morning, 
but it has been noticed by these impassioned and delicate 
observers, and wrought up into some beautiful morality. 

The effect of this devotion of elegant minds to rural occu- 
pations, has been wonderful on the face of the country. A 
great part of the island is level, and would be monotonous 
were it not for the charms of culture ; but it is studded and 
gemmed, as it were, with castles and palaces, and embroi- 
dered with parks and gardens. It does not abound in grand 
and sublime prospects, but rather in little home scenes of 
rural repose and sheltered quiet. Every antique farm-house 
and moss-grown cottage is a picture ; and as the roads are 
continually winding, and the view is shut in by groves and 
hedges, the eye is delighted by a continual succession of 
small landscapes of captivating loveliness. 

The great charm, however, of English scenery is the 
moral feeling that seems to pervade it. It is associated in 
the mind with ideas of order, of quiet, of sober, well-estab- 
lished principles, of hoary usage and reverend custom. 
Every thing seems to be the growth' x>f ages, of regular and 
peaceful existence : — the old church, of remote architecture* 
with its low, massive portal ; its Gothic tower ; its windows 
rich with tracery and painted glass ; its stately monuments 
of warriors and worthies of the olden time, ancestors of the 
present lords of the soil ; its tombstones, recording successive 
generations of sturdy yeomanry, whose progeny still plough 
the same fields aud kneel at the same altar. 

The parsonage, a quaint, irregular pile, partly antiquated, 
but repaired and altered in the taste of various ages and 
occupants ; the stile and footpath leading from the church- 
yard, across pleasant fields, and along shady hedgerows, 
y/204: delQO. 
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according to an immemorable right of way ; the neighbor- 
ing village, with its venerable cottages, its public green shel- 
tered by trees, under which the forefathers of the present 
race have sported ; the antique family mansion, standing 
apart in some little rural domain, but looking down with a 
protecting air on the surrounding scene, — all these common 
features of English landscape evince a calm and settled 
security, an hereditary transmission of homebred virtues and 
local attachments, that speak deeply and touchingly for the 
moral character of the nation. 

It is a pleasant sight on a Sunday morning, when the bell 
is sending its sober melody across the quiet fields, to behold 
the peasantry in their best finery, with ruddy faces aad 
modest cheerfulness,, thronging tranquilly along the green 
lanes to church ; but it is still more pleasing to see them in 
the evenings, gathering about their cottage doors, and ap- 
pearing to exult in the humble comforts and embellishments 
whicA their own hands have spread around them. 

It is this sweet home-feeling, this- settled repose of affec- 
tion in the domestic scene, that is, after ail, the parent of the 
steadiest virtues and purest enjoyments. Irving. 

Exquisite ; accurate, exact, very excellent. Harmonious ; adapted 
to each other, having the parts proportioned to each other, symmetrical. 
Combination ; union of particulars. Coy and furtive ; modest and 
shy- Foliage ; clusters of leaves, flowers, and branches. Glade ; 
open place in a forest. Covert ; a shelter, a hiding-place. Seques- 
tered ; secluded, retired. Quaint ; odd, fanciful, singular. Tracery ; 
ornamental stone-work. Yeomanry ; the collective body of freeholders. 
Hereditary ; that which descends from an ancestor, as from a parent 
to a child. Domain ; land about a family mansion. Ruddy ; color of 
the human skin in high health. Embellishment ; that which renders 
any thing pleasing to the eye, or agreeable to the taste, in dress, furni- 
ture, manners, or in the fine arts. 
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THE SUMMER WIND, 

Dew ; long u, not oo. Morning ; sound the r, and give the last ft 
its ringing sound ; do not call it mawtun. Scarce ; give a its long 
sound. Flowers ; erz as in hers, not vz. Again ; ai like short e 
Fierce ; ie like long e. Meadow ; ow like long o, not er f nor uh 
Sounds; sound ndz. 

It is a sultry day ; the sun has drunk 
The dew tha£ lay upon the morning grass ; 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me. All is silent save the faint 
• And interrupted murmur of the bee, 

Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervors : the tall maize 
Rolls up its long, green leaves ; the clover droops 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms. 
But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills, 
With all their growth of woods, silent and stern, 
As if the scorching heat and dazzling light 
Were but an eleme?it they loved. Bright clouds — 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven, 
Their bases on the mountains, their white tops 
Shining in the far ether ; — fire the air 
With a reflected radiance, and make turn 
The gazer's eye away. For me, I lie 
Languidly in the shade, where the thick turf, 
Yet virgin from the kisses of the sun, 
Retains some freshness, and I woo the wind 
That still delays its coming. Why so slow, 
Gentle and voluble spirit of the air ? 
O, come and breathe upon the fainting earth 
Coolness and life. Is it that in his caves 
He hears me ? See, on yonder woody ridge, 
t 312. n 318. 
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The' pine is bending his proud top ; and now 
Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 
Are tossing their green boughs about. He comes ! 
Lo, where the grassy meadow runs in waves ! 
The deep, distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnumbered sounds 
And universal motion. He is come, 
Shaking a shower of blossoms from the shrubs, 
. And bearing on their fragrance ; and he brings 
Music of birds, and rustling of young boughs, 
And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 
Of distant waterfalls. All the green herbs 
Are stirring on his breath : a thousand flowers, 
By the road -side and borders of the brook, 
Nod gayly to each other ; glossy leaves 
Are twinkling in the sun, as if the dew 
Were on them yet, and silver waters break 
Into small waves and sparkle as he comes. 

Sultry ; very hot, burning, and oppressive. Canopies ; covers over, 
extends over. Potent ;' powerful. Fervor ; heat. Declocbs ; bends 
downward. Blooms ; u§ed for Blossoms. - Voluble ; active, moving 
witfc ease. Fragrance ; perfume, grateful odor. 



RURAL LIFE IN SWEDEN. 

Something; give n its ringing sound. Northern; er as in Tier. 
Forests ; sound sts. Yellow ; short e, not short a — ow like long o, not 
uh. "Warm; sound the r. Fields; sound Idz. Taverns-; sound rnz. 
Housewife $ huzwif. Months ; sound nihs — do not call it munse. 

There is something patriarchal still lingering about rural 

life in Sweden, which renders it a fit theme for song. 

Almost primeval simplicity reigns over that northern land, 

— almost primeval solitude and stillness. You pass out 

*47. »49. 
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from the gate of the city, and, as if by magic, the scene 
changes to a wild, woodland landscape. - Around you are 
forests of fir. Overhead hang the long, fan-like branches, 
trailing with moss, and heavy with red and blue cones. 
Under foot is a carpet of yellow leaves ; and the air is warm 
and balmy; 

On a wooden bridge you cross a little silver stream, and 
anon come forth into a pleasant and sunny land of farms. 
Wooden fences divide the adjoining fields. Across the road 
are gates, which are opened by troops of children. The 
peasants take off their hats as you pass. You sneeze, and 
they cry, " God bless you." The houses in the. villages and 
smaller towns are all built of hewn timber, and for the most 
part painted red. The floors of the taverns afe strown with 
the fragrant tips of fir boughs. 

In many villages there are no taverns, and the peasants 
take turns in receiving travellers. The thrifty housewife 
shows you into the best chamber, the wallff of which are 
hung round with rude pictures from the Bible, and brings 
you her heavy silver spoons, — an heirloom, — to dip the 
curdled milk from the pan. You have oaten cakes baked 
some months before ; or bread with anise-seed and coriander 
in it, or, perhaps, a little pine bark in it 

Meanwhile the sturdy husband has brought his horses 
from the plough, and harnessed them to your carriage. 
Solitary travellers come and go in uncouth One-horse chaises. 
Most of them have pipes in their mouths, and hanging around 
their necks in front, a leather wallet, in which they carry 
tobacco, and the great bank notes of the country, as large 
as your two hands. You meet, also, groups of Dalekarlian 
peasant women, travelling homeward, or townward in pur- 
suit of work. They walk barefoot, carrying in their hands 
their shoes, which have high heels under the hollow of the 
foot, and soles of birch bark. 

Frequent, too, are the village churches, standing by the 
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roadside, each in its own little garden of Gethsemane. In 
the parish register great events are doubtless recorded. 
Some old king was christened or buried in that church ; and 
a little sexton, with a rusty key, shows you the baptismal 
font, or the coffin. In the churchyard are a few flowers, 
and much green grass ; and daily the shadow of the church 
spire, with its long, tapering finger, counts the tombs, repre- 
senting a dial-plate of human life, on which the hours and 
minutes are the graves of men. The stones are flat, and 
large, and low, and perhaps sunken, like the roofs of old 
houses. On some are armorial bearings ; on other* only 
the initials of the poor tenants, with a date, as on the roofs 
of Dutch' cottages. 

Nor must I forget the suddenly-changing seasons of the 
northern clime. There is no long and lingering spring, un- 
. folding leaf and blossom, one by one ; no long and lingering 
autumn, pompous with many-colored leaves and the glow 
of Indian summers. But winter ancf summer are wonderfu/, 
and pass into each other. The quail has hardly ceased 
piping in the corn, when winter, from the folds, of trailing 
clouds, sows broadcast over the land snow, icicles, and 
rattling hail. 

The days wane apace. Ere long the sun hardly rises 
above the horizon, or does not rise at alL The moon and 
the stars shine -through the day ; only, at noon, they are 
pale and wan, and in the southern sky a red, fiery glow, as 
of sunset, burns along the horizon, and then goes out. And 
pleasantly under the silver moon, and under the silent, 
solemn stars, ring the steel shoes of the skaters on the frozen 
sea, and voices, and the sound of bells. 

And now the northern lights begin to burn, faintly at first, 
like sunbeams playing in the waters of the blue sea. Then 
a soft crinlson glow tinges the heavens. There is a blush 
on the cheek of night. The colors come and go ; and change 
from crimson to gold, from gold to crimson. The snow is 
res 302. J 49. 
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stained with rosy light. Twofold from the zenith, east and 
west, flames a fiery sword ; and a broad band passes athwart 
the heavens, like a summer sunset 

Soft, purple clouds come sailing over the sky, and through 
their vapory folds the winking atars shine white as silver. 
With such pomp as this is Merry Christmas ushered in, 
though only a single star heralded the first Christmas. And 
in memory of that day the Swedish peasants dance on straw ; 
and the peasant girls throw straws at .the timbered roof of 
the hall, and for every one that sticks in a crack shall a 
groomsman come to their wedding. 

And now the r glad, leafy midsummer, full of blossoms and 
the song of nightingales, is come ! Saint John has taken 
the flowers and festival of heathen Palder^ and in every 
village, there is a May-pole fifty feet high, with wreaths, and 
roses, and ribbons, streaming in the wind, and a noisy 
weathercock on top, to tell the village whence the wind 
cometh and whither it goeth. 

The sun does not set till ten o'clock at night ; and the 
children are at play in the streets an hour later. The win- 
dows and doors are all open, and you may sit and read till 
midnight without a candle. O, how beautiful is the summer 
night which is not night, but a sunless, yet unclouded day, 
descending upon earth with dews, and shadows, and refresh- 
ing coolness ! How beautiful the long, mild twilight, which, 
like a silver clasp, unites to-day with yesterday 1 How beau- 
tiful the silent hour, when morning and evening thus sit 
together, hand in hand, beneath the starless sky of mid- 
night ! 

From the church tower in the public square the bell tolls 
the hour, with a soft, musical chime ; and the watchman, 
whose watchtower is the belfry, blows a blast in his horn 
for each stroke of the hammer ; and four times to the four 
corners of the heavens, in a sonorous voice, he chants, — 

r302. «47. 
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" Ho ! watchman, ho ! 
Twelve is the clock ! 
God keep our town 
From fire and brand 
And hostile hand ! 
Twelve is the clock ! " 

From his swallow's nest in the belfry he can see the sun all 
night long ; and farther north the priest stands at his door 
in the warm midnight, and lights his pipe with a common 
burning-glass. Lonqfbllow. 

Primeval ; such as was at first, original. Heirloom ; any furniture;* 
or movable, that by law descends to the heir with the house or freehold. 
Uncouth; odd, strange, unusual. Broadcast; among farmers, seed 
scattered or thrown* at large from the hand, instead of being planted in 
rows or hills. 



SPEAK GENTLY. 

Better far ; sound the r. Harsh, harsh ; sound rsh. Words ; 
sound rdz. Hearts, harts ; sound rts. Accents ; sound nts. Sands ; 
sound ndz. 

Speak gently ; it is better far . 

To rule by love than fear. 
Speak gently ; let no harsh words mar 

The good we might do here. 

Speak gently ; love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind ; 

And gently friendship's accents flow ; 
Affection's voice is kind. 

Speak gently to the little child ; 

Its love be sure to gain ; 
Teach it, in accents soft and mild, — 

It may not long remain. 
0*255. cr38, 180. <*318. 
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Speak gently to the young, for they 

Will have enough to bear ; 
Pass through this life as best they may, 

'Tis full of anxious care. 

Speak gently to the aged one ; 

Grieve not the care-worn heart y 
The sands of Jife are nearly run'; 

Let such in peace depart. 

Speak gently, kindly, to the poor ; 

Let no harsh tone be heard ; 
They have enough they must endure, 

Without an unkind word. 

Speak gently to the erring ; know 

They must have toiled in vain ; 
Perchance unkindness made them so ; 

O, win them back again. 

Speak gently ; He who gave his life 

To bend man's stubborn will, 
When elements were fierce with strife, 

Said to them, " Peace; be still." 

Speak gently ; 'tis a IittFe thing 
Dropped in the heart's deep well ; 

The good, the joy, which it may bring 
Eternity shall tell. 

Harsh ; severe, rough to the ear. Mar ; injure, hurt, deface. Err- 
ing; wandering, liable to err, going astray. Toiled; labored, worked. 
Stubborn ; headstrong, unyielding. Elements ; first or constituent 
principles of any thing. • Earth, air, water,* and fire, are called the four 
elements 

drg 237— 240. n44. 
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^HE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

Since ; do not give i the sound of e. Permit ; er as in her, not pum- 
mit. Presence ; short e, not u. Minds ; sound ndz. Rules ; «, pre- 
ceded by r tn the same syllable, has the sound of oo as in boot. 

The politeness of the savages m conversation is, indeed, 
carried to excess, since it does not permit them to contradict 
or deny any thing which is asserted in their presence. By 
this means they indeed avoid disputes ; but then, it becomes 
difficult to know their minds, or what impression you make 
.upon them. 

The missionaries who have attempted to convert them to 
Christianity all complain of this as one of the- greatest diffi- 
culties of their mission. The Indians hear with patience the 
truths of the gospel explained to them, and give their usual 
tokens of assent or approbation ; you would think they were 
convinced. No such matter — it is mere civility. 

When any of them come into our towns, our people are 
apt to crowd round them, gaze upon- them, and incommode 
them where they desire to be private : this they esteem great 
rudeness, and the effect of want of instruction in the rules 
of civility and good manners. " We have," say. they, " as 
mucA curiosity as you ;- and when you come into our towns, 
we wish for opportunities of looking at you ; but for this 
purpose* we hide ourselves behind bushes where you are to 
pass, and never intrude ourselves into your company." 

Their manner of entering one another's villages has like- 
wise its rules. It is reckoned uncivil, in travelling, for stran- 
gers to enter a village abruptly, without giving notice of 
their approach. Therefore, as soon as, they arrive within 
hearing, they stop and halloo, remaining there till invited 
to enter. Two old men usually come out to them, and lead 
them in. 

There is, in every village, a vacant dwelling, called the 
ro*49. h 166—240. 
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stranger's house. Here they are placed while the old men 
go round from hut to hut, acquainting the inhabitants that 
strangers have arrived, who are probably hungry and weary ; 
and every one sends them what they can.spare of victuals, 
and skins to repose on. When the strangers are refreshed, 
pipes and tobacco are brought ; and then — not before — con- 
versation begins, with inquiries who they are, whither bound, 
what news, &c. ; and it usually ends with offers of service, 
if the stranger^ have occasion for guides, or any necessaries 
for continuing their journey ; and nothing is exacted for the 
entertainment. 

The same hospitality, esteemed among them as a. prin- 
cipal virtue, is practised by private persons, of which -Conrad 
Weiser, our interpreter, gave me the following instance'. Ho 
had been naturalized among the Six Nations, and spoke well 
the Mohawk language. In going through the Indian country, 
to carry a message from our governor to the council at Onon- 
daga, he called at 4he habitation of Canasetego, an old ac- 
quaintance, who embraced him, spread furs for him to sit 
on, and placed before him some boiled beans and venison. 

When he was well refreshed, and had lit his pipe, Cana- 
setego began to converse with him ; asked him how he had 
fared the many years since they had seen each other, whence 
he then came, what occasioned the journey, &c, &c. Con- 
rad answered all his questions ; and, when the discourse 
began to flag, the Indian, to continue it, said, " Conrad, 
you have lived long among the white people, and know 
something of their customs. I have been sometimes at 
Albany, and have observed that once in seven days they 
shut up their shops, -and assemble all in the great house: 
tell me, what is it for ? " 

"They meet there," said Conrad, "to hear and learn 

good things." " I do not doubt," said the Indian, " that 

they telZ you so ; they have told me the same ; but I doubt 

the truth of what they say : I will tell you my reasons. I 

<*49. 1 350— 352. 
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went lately to Albany to sell my skins, and buy blankets, 
knives, and powder. 

" You know I used generally to deal with Hans Hanson ; 
but I was a lihle inclined, this time, to try some other mer- 
chants : however, I called first upon Hans, and asked him 
what he would give for beaver. He said he would not give 
more than four shillings a pound ; ' but, 9 said he, ' I cannot 
talk on business now ; this is the day when we meet together 
to learn good things, and I am going to the meeting. 9 

" So I thought to myself, since we cannot do any business 
to-day, I may as well go to the meeting too ; and I went 
with him. There stood up a man in black, and began to 
talk to the people very angrily. I did not understand what 
he said ; but, perceiving that he looked much at me and at 
Hanson, I imagined he was angry at seeing me there : so I 
went out, sat down near the house, struck fire, and lit my 
pipe, waiting till the meeting broke up. I thought, too, that 
the man had mentioned something of beaver, and I suspected 
it might be the subject of their meeting. 

" So, when they came out, I accosted my merchant. 4 Well, 
Hans, 1 said I, ' I hope you have agreed to give more than 
four shillings a pound. 9 'No, 9 said he, 'I cannot give 
so much ; I cannot give more than three shillings and six- 
pence. 9 I then spoke to several other dealers, but they 
all sung the same song — ' three and sixpence — three and 
sixpence. 9 This made it clear to me that my suspicion was 
right ; and that, whatever they pretend of meeting to learn 
good things, the real purpose is, to consult how. to cheat 
Indians in the price of beaver. 

"Consider but a little, Conrad, and you must be of my^ 
opinion. If they meet so often to learn good things, they 
would certainly have learnt some before this time ; but they 
are still ignorant. You know our practice : if a white man, 
in travelling through our country, enters one of our cabins, 
we all treat him as I treat you : we dry him if he is wet, we 
nr 184—237. d 109— 171. 
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warm him if he is cold, we give him meat and drink, that 
he may allay his thirst and hunger, and spread soft furs for 
him to rest and sleep on. We demand nothing in return. 

" But, if I go into a white man's house at Albany, and ask 
for victuals and drink, they say, * Where is your money.? ' 
and, if I have none, they say, ' Get out, you Indian dogl' 
You see they have not yet learnt those little good things that 
we need no meetings to be instructed in, because our mothers 
taught them to us when we were children; and therefore 
it is impossible their meetings should be, as they say, for 
any such purpose, or have any such effect : they are only 
to contrive the cheating of Indians in the price of beaver. 1 '* 

Fkanxlin. 

Excess; more than enough. Incommode; disturb, annoy. Hospi- 
tality ; attention or kindness to strangers. Accost; speak to, address. 



THE SEMINOLE'S REPLY. 

Again; ai like short e. Arm; sound m. Tempbst; est, not ist. 
Lightning ; n has its ringing sound before g. Scalped ; .sound i$t. 
Beneath ; tk has its flat sound. Wab&iob, ; vxtr'yer. 

Blazjs, with your serried columns ! 

I wilZ not bend the knee ; 
The shackles ne'er again shall bind 

The arm which now is free. 
I've mailed it with the thunder, 

When the tempest muttered low ; 
And where it falls, ye well may dread 

The lightning of its blow. 

I've scared ye in the city, 
I've scalped ye on the plain ; 
y 360-362. t e 114, 115. I e 117—119. 
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G0, count your chosen where they fell 

Beneath my leaden rain ! 
I scorn your proffered treaty; 

The pale face I defy ; 
Revenge is stamped upon my spear, ♦ 

And " Blood ! " my battle cry. 

Some strike for hope of booty ; 

Some, to defend their all ; 
I battle for the joy I have 

To see the white man fall ! 



Ye've trailed me through the forest, 

Ye've tracked me o'er the stream ; 
And, struggling through the everglade, 

Your, bristling bayonets gleam. 
But I stand as should the warrior, 

With his rifle and his spear ; — 
The scalp ojf vengeance still is red, 

And warns ye, " Come not here ! n 

I loathe ye with my bosom, 

I scorn ye with mine eye ; 
And I'll taunt ye with my latest breath, 

And fight ye till I die ! 
I ne'er will ask ye quarter, 

And I ne'er will be your slave ; 
But I'll swim the sea x>f slaughter, 

Till I sink beneath the wave. Fatten. 

Serried i ; close, crowded, pressed together. Mailed ; covered with a 
mail or armor, armed defensively. Booty ; spoil taken from an enemy 
in war, pillage. Trailed ; hunted by the track. 

olU, l}5. wye 117, 118 
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INDUSTRY AND GENIUS. 

One ok ; wun dr ; do not run the words together, as if written wilnwr, 
or wunn/ih. Possessor; poz, not p&a. Cathedral; ka-the'dral. 
Streams; s^remz; sound sir. Brilliant; brTl'yantj df, not fi. .Spe- 
cies ; spe'shez. Coteries ; ko'te-rez. Wants ; be careful to sound ntz. 

Industry is a substitute for genius. Where one or more 
faculties exist in the highest state of development and ac- 
tivity, — as the faculty of music in Mozart, invention in 
Fulton, ideality in Milton, — we call their possessor a genius. 
But a genius is usually understood to be a creature of such 
rare facility of mind, that he can do any thing without tabor - 

According to the popular notion, he learns without study, 
and knows without learning- He is eloquent without prep* 
' aration, exact without calculation, and profound without 
reflection. While ordinary men toil for knowledge by read- 
ing, by comparison, and by minute research, a genius is 
supposed to receive it as the mind receives dreams. His 
mind is like a vast cathedral, through whose colored win- 
dows the sunlight streams, painting the aisles with the varied 
colors of brilliant pictures. Such minds may exist. 

So far as my observations have ascertained the species, 
they abound in academies, colleges, and Thespian societies ; 
in village debating clubs ; in coteries of young artists, and 
among young professional aspirants. They are to be known 
by a reserved air, excessive sensitiveness, and utter indo- 
lence ; by very long hair, and very open shirt collars ; by 
the reading of much wretched poetry, and the writing of 
much yet more wretched ; by being very conceited, very 
affected, very disagreeable, and very useless, — beings whom 
no man wants for friend, pupil, or companion. 

The occupations of the greaJ man, and of the common 
man, are necessarily, for the most part* the same ; for the 
business of life is made up of minute affairs, requiring only 
y« 178— 180. re 352 in 178— 180. 
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judgment and diligence. A high order of intellect is required 
for the discovery and defence of truth ; but this is an un- 
frequent task. Where the ordinary wants of life once require 
recondite principles, they will need the application of familiar 
truths a thousand times. 

Those who enlarge the bounds of knowledge, must push 
out with bold adventure beyond the common walks of men. 
But only a few pioneers are needed for the largest armies, 
and a few profound men in each occupation may herald the 
advance ef all the business- of society. The vast bulk of 
men are required to discharge the homely duties of life ; 
and they have less need of genius than of intellectual indus- 
try and patient enterprise. Young men should observe, that 
those who take the honors and emoluments of mechanical 
crafts, of commerce, and of professional life, are rather dis- 
tinguished for a sound judgment, and a close application, 
than for a brilliant genius. 

In the ordinary business of life, industry can do any thing 
which genius can do, and very many things which it cannot. 
Genius is usually impatient of application, irritable, scornful 
of men's dulness, squeamish at petty disgusts; it loves a 
conspicuous place, a short work, and a large reward ; it 
loathes the sweat of toil, the vexations of life, and the dull 
burden of care. 

Industry has a firmer muscle, is less annoyed by delays 
and repulses, and, like water, bends itself to the shape of 
the soil over which it flows ; and, if checked, will not rest, 
but accumulates, and mines a passage beneath, or seeks a 
side- race, or rises above and overflows the obstruction. 
What genius performs at one impulse, industry gains by 
a succession of blows. - In ordinary matters, they differ 
only in rapidity of execution, and are upon onte level before 
men, — who see the result, but not the process. 

It is admirable to know that those things which in skill, in 
art, and in learning, the world has been unwilling to let die, 
da 1 17*, 180. en 38. 
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have not only been the conceptions of genius, but the prod- 
ucts of toil. The masterpieces of antiquity, as well in lit- 
erature as. in art, are known to have received their extreme 
finish from an almost incredible continuance of labor upon 
them. I do not remember a book in all the departments of 
learning, nor a scrap in literature, nor a work in all the 
schools of art, from which its author has derived a permanent 
renown, that is not known to have been long and patiently 
elaborated. 

Genius needs industry, as much as industry needs genius. 
If only Milton's imagination could have conceived his visions, 
his consummate industry only could have carved the immor- 
tal lines which enshrine them. If only Newton's mind could 
reach out to the secrets of Nature, even his coald only do 
it by the homeliest toil. The works of Bacon are no* mid- 
summer-night dreams, but, like coral islands, they have 
risen from the depths of truth, and formed their broad sur- 
faces above the ocean by the minutest accretions of perse- 
vering labor. 

Ideality ; a talent for poetry and works of the imagination. Species ; 
a class, a sort Thespian ; relating to tragedy, or tragic acting. Cote- 
ries; clubs, societies. Recondite; hidden, profound, abstruse. 



DOUGLAS AND MARMION. 

Advanced , sound nst. Arms ; sound rmz. Cold ; sound Id. Re- 
ceive ; ri not 1 1 Fibst ; ferst ; er as in her ; sound rst. Hohse ; sound 
then 

Not far advanced was morning day, 

When Marmion did his troop array, 
To Surrey's camp to ride ; 

He had safe-conduct for his band, 

Beneath the royal seal and hand, 
And Douglas gave a guide : 
eg y 255. *27. 
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The ancient earl, with stately grace, 
Would Clara on her palfrey place, 
And whispered in an under tone, 
" Let the hawk stoop ; his prey is flown." 
The train from out the castle drew ; 
But Marmion stopped to bid adieu : — 

" Though something I might plain," he said, 
" Of cold respect to stranger guest, 
Sent hither by youT king's Jbehest, 

While in Tantallon's towers 1 staid, 
Part we in friendship from your land, 
And, noble earl, receive my Jiand." 
But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke : — 
" My manors, halls, and bowers, shall still 
Be open, at my sovereign's will, 
To each one whom, he lists, howe'er 
, Unmeet to be the owner's peer.: - 
My castles are my king's alone, 
From turret to foundation stone : 
The hand of Douglas is his own, 
And never shall in friendly grasp 
The hand of such, as Marmiow clasp." 

Burned Marmion's swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire, 

And, " This to me ! " he said ; 
" An 'twere not for thy hoary beard, 
Such hand as Marmion's had not spared 

To cleave the Douglas' head ! 
And, first, I tell thee, haughty peer, 
He, who does England's message here, 
Although the meanest in her state, 
May well, prdud Angus, be thy mate : 

s d 38, 184. n 360-362. 
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And, Douglas, more I tell thee here, 

Even in thy pitch of pride, 
Here in thy hold, thy vassals near, 

I tell thee, thou'rt defied ! 
And if thou saidsl, I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 

Lord Angus, thou hast lied ! " 
On the earl's cheek the flush of rage 
O'ercame the ashen hue of age : 
Fierce he broke forth : " And dar'st thou then 
To beard the lion in his den, 

The Douglas in his hall ? 
And hop'st thou hence unscathed to, go ? 
No, by Saint Bryde of Bothwell, no ! — 
Up drawbridge, grooms — what, warder ho! 

Let the portcullis fail.*' 
Lord Marmion turned, — well was his need, — 
And dashed the rowels in his steed ; 
Like arrow through the archway sprung, 
The ponderous grate behind him rung ; 
To pass there was such scanty room, 
The bars, descending, razed his plume. 

The steed along the drawbridge flies, 

Just as it trembled on the rise ^ 

Not lighter does the swallow skim 

Along the smooth lake's level brim : 

And when Lord Marmion reached his band, 

He halts, and turns with clinched hand, 

And shout of loud defiance pours, 

And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 

" Horse ! horse ! " the Douglas cried, " and chase!" 

But soon he reigned his fury's pace : 

e 355. d 117, 113. 
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* A royal messenger he came, 

Though most unworthy of the name. 

Saint Mary mend my fiery mood ! 

Old age ne'er cools the Douglas blood. 

Bold can lie speak, and fairly ride ; 

I warrant him a warrior tried." 

With this his mandate he recalls, 

And slowly seeks his castle halls. Scott. 

Plain; poetic contraction for complain. Behest; command, precept, 
mandate. Manors ; lands belonging to a lord or nobleman. Swarthy ; 
oi a dark hue, or dusky complexion, tawny. Vassal ; a tenant, subject, 
dependant, one who holds land of a superior and vows fidelity and 
liomage to him. Portcullis ; an assemblage of timbers joined across 
one another, like those of a harrow, and each pointed with iron, hung 
-over the gateway of a fortified town or castle, to be let down in case of 
.surprise, to prevent the entrance of an enemy. 



THE SPIDER AND THE BEE. 

Window; om, like long o, not ur, nor uh. Modern ; er as in her ; 
sound rn. Several ; er as in her ; make three syllables. Stormed ; 
«ound rmd.' Burst; sound rtf. <xatheklnq; iL,noti;£r as in her; 
give n its ringing sound. 

Upon the highest corner of a large window there dwelt a 
certain spider, swollen up to the first magnitude by the de- 
struction of infinite numbers of flies, whose spoils lay scat- 
tered before the gates of his palace, like human bones before 
the cave of some giant. The avenues to his castle were 
guarded with turnpikes and palisadoes, all after the modern 
way of fortification. After you had passed several courts, 
you came to the centre, wherein you might behold the con- 
stable himself in his own lodgings, which had windows front- 
ing each avenue, and ports from which to sally out, upon all 
occasions, for prey or defence. 

€ j 150—152. m ai2, 150. 
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In this mansion he had for some time dwelt in peace and 
plenty, without danger to his person by swallows from above, 
or to his palace by brooms from below ; when it was the 
pleasure of fortune to conduct thither a wandering bee, 
whose curiosity had discovered a broken pane of glass, and 
in he went ; where, expatiating a while, he at last happened 
to alight upon one of the outward walls of the spider's cita- 
del, which, yielding to the unequal weight, sunk down to 
the very foundation. Thrice he endeavored to force his 
passage, and thrice the centre shook. 

The spider within, feeling the terrible convulsion, sup- 
posed at first that Nature was approaching to her final disso- 
lution. However, he at length valiantly resolved to issue 
forth and meet his fate. Meanwhile the bee had extricated 
himself from his toils, and, posted securely at some distance, 
was employed in cleansing his wiDgs, and disengaging them 
from the rugged remnants of the cobweb. 

By this time, the spider had adventured out, when, behold- 
ing the chasm, the ruins and dilapidations of his fortress, 
he was very nearly at his wits' end ; he stormed like a mad- 
man, and swelled till he was ready to burst At length, 
casting his eye upon the bee, and wisely gathering causes 
from events, (for they knew each other by sight,) a What ! 
is it you, you impudent fellow," said he, " is it you that have 
made this litter here ? Could you not look before you ? 
Do you think I have nothing else to do but to mend and 
repair after you ? " 

" Good words, friend," said the bee, (having now pruned 
himself, and being disposed to be droll.) " I'll give you my 
hand an/d word to come near your kennel no more. I was 
never in such a confounded pickle since I was born." 

44 Sirrah," replied the spider, 44 if it were not for breaking 
an old custom in our family, never to stir abroad against an 
enemy, I should come and teach you better manners." 

44 1 pray have patience," said the bee, 44 or you'll spend 
e 197, 255. y 148, 255. 
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your substance, and, for aught I see, you may stand in need 
of it all, toward the repair of your house." 

44 Rogue, rogue," replied the spider, 44 yet methinks you 
should' have more respect for a person whom all the world 
allows to be so much your superior." 

44 By my troth," said the bee, ** the comparison will 
amount to a very good jest ; and you will do me a favor to 
let me know the reasons that all the world is pleased to use 
in so hopeful a dispute." 

At this the spider, having swelled himself into the size 
and posture of a disputant, began his argument in the true 
spirit of controversy, with resolution to be heartily scurrilous 
and angry, to urge on his own reasons without the least 
regard to the answers or objections of his opposite, and 
fully predetermined hi his mind against all conviction. 

,' 4 Not to disparage myself," said he, 44 by the comparison 
with sueh a rascal, what art thou but a vagabond, without 
house or home, without stock or inheritance ? born to no 
possession of your own, but a pair of wings and a drone-pipe. 
You obtain your livelihood' by plundering nature ; you are 
a freebooter over fields and gardens, and, for the sake of 
stealing, will rob a nettle as readily as a violet. Whereas I 
am a domestic animal, furnished with a native stock within 
myself. This large castle (to show my improvements in 
the mathematics) is all built with my own hands, and the 
materials extracted altogether out of my own person." 

44 J am glad," answered the bee, 44 to hear you grant at 
least that I have come honestly by my wings and my voice ; 
for then, it seems, I am obliged to Heaven alone for my 
flights and my music ; and Providence would never have 
bestowed on me two such gifts, without designing them for 
the noblest ends. I visit, indeed, all the flowers and blossoms 
of the field and garden ; but whatever I collect thence en- 
riches myself, without the least injury to their beauty, their 
smell, or their taste. 

e 118, 148. ' sd 250-252. d 114, 115. 
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" Now, for yow and your skill in architecture and other 
mathematics, I have little to say. In that building of yours 
there might, for aught I know, have been labor and method 
enough; but, by woful experience for us both, it is too 
plain the materials are naught ; and I hope you will hence- 
forth take warning, and consider duration and matter, as 
well as method and art. You boast, indeed, of being obliged 
to no other creature, but of drawing and spinning out all 
from yourself; that is to say, if we may judge of the liquor 
in the vessel by what issues out, you possess a good plentiful 
store of dirt and poison in your breast ; and, though I would 
by no means lessen or disparage your genuine stock of 
either, yet I doubt you are somewhat obliged, for an increase 
of both, to a little foreign assistance. 

" Your inherent portion of dirt does not fail of acquisitions 
by sweepings exhaled from below ; and one insect furnishes 
you with a share of poison to destroy another. So that, in 
short, the question comes all to this : which is the nobler 
being of the two, the one that, by a lazy contemplation v of 
four inches round, by an overweening pride, feeding and 
engendering on itself, turns all into venom, producing nothing 
at all but flybane and a cob we 5 ; or the one that, by a uni- 
versal range, with long search, much study, true judgment, 
and distinction of things, brings home honey and wax." 

Swift. 



THE PIN, NEEDLE, AND SCISSORS. 

Every ; % make three syllables. . Maintain; men-tane'. Sisters ; erz 
as inkers, not uz. Worlds ; sound ride. Matter ; er % not uh. Sport ;• 
sound r. Before ; b€, not bif, nor buh. 

'Tis true, although 'tis sad to say, 
Disputes are rising every day. 
You'd think, if no one did deny it, 
A little work-box might be quiet ; 
«r 233— 237. eb\96. 
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But 'tis not so ; for I did hear, — 

Or else I dreamed it, 'tis so queer, — 

A Pin and Needle, in the cushion, 

Maintain the following discussion. 

The Needle, " extra fine, gold-eyed,** 

Was very sharp and full of pride ; 

And thus, methought, she did begin :' 

* 4 You clumsy, thick, short, ugly Pin, 

I wish you were not quite so near : 

How could my mistress stick me here ? 

She should have put me in my place, 

With my bright sisters, in the case." 

" Would you were there ! " the Pin replied ; 

4t I do not want you by my 9ide. 

I'm rather short and thick, 'tis true : 

Who'd be so long and thin as you ? 

IVe got a head, though, of my own, 

That you had better let alone." 

44 You make me laugh," the Needle cried : 

44 Tfhat you've a head, can't be denied; 

For you a very proper head, 

Without an eye, and full of lead." 

** You are so cross, and sharp, and thin/ 

Replied the poor insulted Pin, • 

44 I hardly dare a word to say, 

And wish indeed you were away. 

That golden eye, in your poor head, 

Was only made to hbjd a thread ; 

All your fine airs are foolish fudge, 

For you are nothing but a drudge ; 

But I, in spite of your abuse, 

Am made for pleasure and for use. 

I fasten the bouquet and sash, 

And help the ladies make a dash; 
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I go abroad and gayly roam, 
While you are rusting here at home*-" 
u Stop ! " cried the Needle, " you're too much ; 
You've brass enough to beat the Dutch : 
Do I not make the ladies' clothes, 
Ere I retire to my repose ? 
Then who,* forsooth, the glory wins ? 
Alas ! 'tis finery and pins. 
This is the world's unjust decree ; 
But what is this vain world to me ? 
I'd rather live with my own kin, 
Than dance about like yow, vain Pin. 
I'm taken care of every day : 
You're used awhile, then thrown away ; 
Or else you get all bent up double, 
In some dark crack, for all your trouble." 
"True," said the Pin, "I am abused, 
And sometimes very roughly used ; 
I often get an ugly crook, 
Or fall into a dirty nook ; 
But there I lie, and never mind it j 
Who wants a pin is sure to find it. 
In time I am picked up, and then 
I le,ad a merry life again. 
You fuss so at a fall or hurt, 
And if you touch a little dirt, 
You keep up such an odious creaking, 
That where you are there is no speaking ; 
And then your lackey Emery's called, 
And he, poor thing, is pricked and mauled, 
Until your daintiness — O .shocking ! — 
. Is fit for what ? — r To mend a stocking ! ,r 
The Needle now began to speak : 
They might "have quarrelled for a week ; 
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But here the Scissors interposed, 

And thus the warm debate was closed :*— 

" You angry Needle ! foolisA Pin ! 

How did this nonsense first begin ? 

You should have both been better taught ; 

But I will cut the matter short 

You both are wrong, and both are right, 

And both are very impolite. 

E'en in a work-boa: 'twill not do 

To talk of every thing that's true. 

All personal remarks avoid, 

For every one will be annoyed 

At hearing disagreeable truth ; 

Besides, it shows you quite uncouth, 

And sadly wanting in good taste. 

But what advantages you waste? 

Think, Pins and Needles, while you may, 

How much you hear in one short day ; 

No one who waits on lordly man, 

Can hear one half of what you can, 

'Tis not worth while to mince the matter ; 

Nor men nor boys, like girls can chatter. 

All now are learning, forward moving.; 

Even Pins and Needles are improving ; 

And in this glorious, busy day, 

All have some useful part to play. 

Go forth, ye Pins, bring home the news J 

Ye Needles, in your cases muse ! 

And take me for your kind adviser, 

And only think of growing wiser ; 

Then, when you meet again, no doubt, 

Something you'll have to talk about, 

And need not get into a passion, 

And quarrel in this vulgar fashion. 
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Less of yourselves you'll think, and more 

Of others, than you did before. 

You'll learn that in their own right sphere 

All things with dignity appear ; 

And have, when in their proper place, 

Peculiar use, intrinsic grace." 

Methought the polished Scissors blushed 

To have said so much — and all was hushed. 

Mrs. Follbn. 

Queer ; odd, droll, singular. Bouquet ; bo-ka' ; a bunch of flowers. 
Lackey ; servant. Emery ; a hard mineral, used for polishing steel. 
Mauled ; pounded, bruised. Uncouth ; impolite, awkward. Intrin- 
sic; genuine, inherent. 



REWARDS OF UNREMITTED AND VIRTUOUS EFFORT. 

Unmindful; sound nd. Beasts; sound***. Pursuits; id like long 
«, not oo. Something; give n its ringing sound. Existence; Unce, 
not unce. Estate ; long e. Extraordinary ; diphthong ao like o in 
nor. Difference ; er as in her; make three syllables. 

Can I suppose that beyond the grave there is any happiness 
prepared for me, if I live unmindful of the privileges here 
vouchsafed me — if, when I am plaeed above the beasts, I 
will put myself upon a level with them — if that spiritual 
part of me, which makes me a fit subject for this happiness, 
be neglected, and all my care and pains laid out on my 
body, on what was earth so lately, an cL must so speedily be 
earth again ? 

Are there certain dispositions which prepare us for, and 
which, by being perfected, probably constitute, the happiness 
of another life ? and may we hope to obtain it, when our 
pursuits contribute to suppress these dispositions, or when 
we are wholly regardless of cultivating them ? 

Whatever I hope for in a future abode, should lead me to 
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do something here ; and when the time for action here is so 
short, even in its longest continuance — when likewise our 
opportunities are so few, and so irrevocably lost — we must 
conclude it most fitting, in order to the success of our hopes, 
to embrace the opportunity before us ; not to neglect it from 
a presumption of finding others which perhaps may never 
come, or, if they do come, may be less favorable to us than 
the present ; but to derive from this every advantage it is 
capable of yielding us. 

Further, if, according to the greater or less use of which 
-we make ourselves to our fellow-creatures, we more or- less 
answer the end of our creation, we must conceive this to be 
a point, our special regard to which will be the necessary 
consequence of the views we have beyond the grave. 

The bliss we then promise ourselves cannot be thought a 
likelier reward of any practice, than of that which aims at 
the most extensive good ; nor can one of common sense 
think such happiness likely to be our portion, after a life 
spent as unprofitably, as that of those creatures, the whole 
of whose satisfactions we all confine to those they at present 
enjoy — to their present existence. Hence our hopes after 
death will be perpetually urging us to what we can do most 
for the good of mankind, and must be a motive to it of the 
greatest weight. 

Thus, likewise, when I contemplate a more desirable 
state of being than what I am ndw granted, awaiting me at 
my departure hence, — as it is impossible that I should not at 
the same time take into my consideration, to whom I must 
owe this blessing, from whom it can be received, — I must 
hereby be necessarily led to a great desire of pleasing Him 
from whom it is to come, and therefore to all such applica- 
tion to him, and acknowledgment of his excellences, as can 
be supposed due from and required of me. 

To all the several tasks I have mentioned, we are thus 
particularly directed by attending to the happiness reserved 
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for us ; the consideration of it thus strongly enforces their 
performance. 

How far it must in general contribute to the best employ- 
ment of our time, the following observations may, I hope, 
fully convince us. 

If we survey the things, on the value of which we are 
universally agreed, we shall perceive that few of them are 
obtained or secured without more or less care on our part, 
and some of them only the recompense of our painfulesl 
endeavor. The long enjoyment of health is in vain expected, 
if we wholly decline the fatigue of exercise, and the uneasi- 
ness of self-denial. 

The greatest estate must at length be wasted by him who 
will be at no trouble in tire management of it, who cannot 
torment his brains with examining accounts, and regulating 
the various articles of a large expense. 

Whose power is so established that the preservation of it 
costs him not much solicitude — many anxious thoughts — 
and compels him not to mortify himself in numerous 
instances ? 

This is the case of those whom we esteem the most for- 
tunate of their kind. As to the generality, how difficult do 
they find the acquisition of the meanest of these advantages ? 
What years of diligence does it cost them to raise but a mod- 
erate fortune ? Vast numbers we find struggling throughout 
their lives for a bare support. 

The chief blessings of life — the goods . most worthy our 
pursuit — are not only for the most part, but altogether, the 
fruits of long and unwearied endeavors after them. Where 
is the very useful art that can be learned without a close 
and tedious application — that we can make any tolerable 
progress in, before many of our days are passed ? How 
much and what an attentive experience, what repeated 
observations, and how exact a reasoning upon them, are 
necessary to form us to any degree of wisdom! Duly to 
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regulate our passions — to have them under command, 
rightly directed, and more or less warm proportionally to 
the influence their object has upon our happiness — will cost 
us, as every one is sensible, a watchfulness and care of such 
continuance, as is submitted to by few, even of those who 
best know how far it would be overpaid by the good it 
purchases. 

If, then, we pay so dear for every satisfaction we now 
enjoy — if there, be nothing desirable on earth but what has 
its price of labor, set upon it, and what is most desirable 
comes to us by the most labor — who in his wits can believe 
that happiness, far exceeding the utmost in our present state, 
will at length be our portion, without any solicitude we need 
be at about it — without any qualifications we have to acquire 
in order to it — without any pains we are to take after it ? 
Nothing in Paganism or Mohammedism, is so absurd as this 
supposition. 

There is a uniformity in all the proceedings of God. As 
they are all grounded on an unerring wisdom, they must 
testify their correspondence to it, by what they have to each 
other ; and so we find they do in all cases wherein we can 
fathom them. 

We know not, indeed, in what way we are to be made 
happy in another life 5 but with what our being so is con- 
nected — on what it must depend — we are sufficiently 
instructed. The means of making ourselves thus happy, 
which are put in our power, plainly teach, that by tJieir use 
it must be effected. Lesser goods, derived to us only by 
our care and industry, demonstrate how we are to secure 
greater. 

The chief blessings, that are now within our reach, being 
never vouchsafed but to our extraordinary efforts — to our 
most earnest endeavors to gain them — lead us to the fullest 
conviction, that the same must be the condition of whatever 
enjoyments we can promise ourselves after our death — that 
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they will only be the reward of the diligence with which 
they have been* sought — of the difficulties their pursuit has 
occasioned us. 

The atheist himself — he who, having no views beyond 
this world, gives his passions their full range in it — acts with 
abundantly more sense and consistency than he who, full 
of the hopes of immortality, yet consults his humor or his 
ease, his pleasure or his profit, regardless of any understand- 
ing he has to improve, or any progress in virtue he has to 
make. Nor is there any thing that so much confirms the 
irreligious man in his bad principles, as his, observing this 
conduct in those who profess to believe in a God and 
another life. 

He thinks, and, I must own, but too justly, that it is the 
same thing not to be influenced by such a belief, and not to 
have it — that it is even much more reasonable to give up 
all expectations of future happiness, than to expect it, and 
yet do nothing in order to it — do nothing that can appear 
at all qualifying us for, or entitling us to it: in a word, he 
rightly thinks that, supposing there be a God of that perfect 
justice and wisdom attributed to our Creator, he cannot make 
any difference hereafter between those who have absolutely 
denied his justice, his wisdom, nay, his very being, and 
those who, with all their acknowledgments of him and his 
perfections, would yet never sacrifice any of their inclina- 
tions to him — would not be at any pains to know his will, 
or, if they did know it, would ' only so far obey it as it was 
agreeable to their own. 

I can hardly quit this subject. So great is the danger, 
so certain, I may say, is the mischief of persuading our- 
selves, that an eternal happiness will be the reward of the 
little we do to secure it, that I scarcely know when I have 
said enough to evince what conduct alone' it can reward. 
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As the visible world is the only universal guide to our 
conjectures on the invisible, and therein, as 1 have observed, 
the method of Providence in dispensing its blessings is man- 
ifest to every eye, all those which can most engage our 
wishes depending wholly on what we do to obtain them ; as, 
likewise, whether we consider the wisdom of God, or his 
truth, or his justice, they all concur in teaching us this lesson, 
that an ever-continuing felicity can only be prepared for a 
distinguished virtue ; as things, I say, are thus, may it not 
properly be asked, What can it be that so strangely infatu- 
ates us — that possesses- us with hopes so extravagantly ab- 
surd — that makes a pursuit so lazy and remiss, which ought 
to be so vigorous and uninterrupted ? I know not what this 
possibly 'Can be, but either the numbers that countenance 
our practice, or the reliance we have on the Deity's un- 
bounded goodness. 

As to the former, how little stress we should lay on num- 
bers, will be evident from these three considerations. 

First, they who, in every age, are most commended for 
their wisdom and prudence, never take the multitude for 
their pattern ; but, on the other hand, constantly live in a 
direct opposition to its practices, and dissuade from them all 
to whom they are well-wishers. 

Secondly, those follies and vices, which are the reproach 
of numbers, are not, therefore, the less mischievous in their 
consequences. The increasing multitudes of the lewd and 
drunken do not, in any instance, occasion lewdness and 
drunkenness to have more favorable circumstances attending 
them, either with respect to the persons, or the posterity of 
the guilty ; and, if God be in no instance more favorable to 
the vicious in this world because of their numbers, we 
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have hence too sad a proof, that they have not the least 
ground to expect he should be so in the next. 

Thirdly, an established order taking place in all the 
works of God that we are acquainted with ; every thing in 
the naturaZ world being subjected to certain laws ; and in 
the moraZ world, good having still a tendency to produce 
good, nor ever failing to do it, unless from some accidental 
hinderances ; and evil, when things are in their proper course, 
producing evil, — we have very strong reason to believe that 
an unchangeable God — he whose wisdom uniformly dis- 
plays-itself — has fixed things thus, that thus they will pro- 
ceed to all eternity ; good following from good, evil from 
evil ; with this difference alone, with respect to us, in an- 
other state, that all hinderances of the natural consequences 
of things will there be removed — nothing will prevent the 
virtuous man's reaping the fruits of his virtue, nor will any 
thing hinder the whole of the dismal effects of vice from 
being felt by those, who have here allowed themselves in it. 

And, if this be the case, than which nothing is more 
probable, it is then quite clear that all the hopes of the 
guilty from their numbers must be utterly vain — that it 
would be full as reasonable to think a plague could not be a 
dangerous distemper, because it is so infectious a one, as to 
think that we shall be safe amidst our crimes because of 
the multitude that share them. 

With regard to the goodness of God, how groundless our 
reliance must be upon it, when we act contrary to the ends 
for which we were made — when we neglect our opportuni- 
ties, and abuse our capacities — will, I hope, be sufficiently 
plain to us, if we attend to the following short remarks : — » 

1. We ascribe goodness to God as a perfection ; but 
nothing can be a perfection in him, which has, morally 
speaking, a necessary tendency to make his creatures less 
perfect, less careful to answer the ends of their creation ; 
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and this the divine goodness would certainly do, if it were 
indeed such as allowed us nothing to fear, though we neg- 
lected to use rightly the abilities and opportunities afford- 
ed us. 

2. As God is the Governor of the world, — is acknowl- 
edged so by all who own his being, — wc£ must, therefore, 
consider his goodness as that of a governor, or as consistent 
with, and agreeable to, a wise government : but can this be 
said of his goodness, if it exempt from all punishment our 
wilful and continued disobedience to his laws, and thereby 
encourage us to disobey them ? 

3. One attribute or perfection of the Deity cannot clash 
with .another ; his goodness, for instance, with his justice ; 
but the punishment of evil is as much a part of justice, as 
the rewarding of good. To treat evil as if it were not evil,* 
can neither be agreeable to justice nor truth ; and this would 
be the case — evil would be regarded as if it were not evil — 
did the goodness of God so favor the wilful offender, that his 
crimes would never receive their desert. 

4. To restrain evil, to obstruct its progress, must be the 
care of a good governor — nay, would be the surest proof of 
his goodness. To punish, therefore,- such as act contrary to 
the law of their nature, contrary to the well-being of so- 
ciety, and therein contrary to their own and the common 
happiness, is not only a part of justice, but even of goodness 
itself. 

We could not consider God as good, had he not properly 
guarded against his creatures corrupting themselves, and 
against that corruption extending itself; and what are the 
discouragements to this, but in the way of punishment — 
but by the sufferings the guilty have to fear ? The more 
there are who act in defiance of these sufferings, the more 
necessary it becomes to inflict them ; , and offenders can 
have no reason to think that the mercy of God will spare 
them, when the greatest mercy is shown in obviating the 
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mischief of such examples, by treating them according to 
what they have deserved. 

Let us behold the goodness of God in this light ; and this 
is that in which we ought to see it — this is its true repre- 
sentation; and thus seen, it cannot but convince us how 
impossible it is, that we should have any thing to hope after 
a life unprofitably, vainly spent — how much such a life has 
necessarily to fear. Dean Bolton. 

Vouchsafed ; granted in condescension. Recompense ; an equiva- 
lent roturncd for any thing given, done, or suffered. Solicitude ; con- 
cern, care, anxiety, uneasiness of mind. Infatuate ; deprive of sound 
judgment. Infectious ; capable of being communicated by near ap- 
proach. Exempt ; free, or permit to be free* 



A PSALM OF LIFE. 

Enjoyment ; t, not f. Funehal ; fu'n&r-al ; three syllables. Biv- 
ouac ; blv'oo-ak ; required by the metre to be in three syllables. 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
" Life is but an empty dream ! " 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 

Life is reaZ ! life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
" Dust thou art, to dust returnest," 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; " 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day. 
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Art is long, and time is fleeting ; 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 

Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac. of life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Be a hero in the strife ! 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 

. Witfi a heart for any fate ; 
StilZ achieving, stilZ pursuing, 

Learn to labor, and to wait.' Longfellow. 

Numbers; verses, poetry. Goal; the end. Destined; appointed. 
Achieving; performing. Bivouac; the guard or watch of a whole 
army, as in cases of great danger of surprise or attack. 



THE DUTCH MONEY-DIGGER. 

Peechy Prauw Van Hook, a prosy, narrative, old Dutchman, Ramm 
Rapley, and other members of a club who were accustomed to assemble at 
an inn in their neighborhood, met together one cold, stormy night, when 
their conversation happened to turn upon the subject of " money-dig-' 
ging." It was at that time generally believed that the noted Captain 
Kidd had buried money in that neighborhood ; and it was also believed 
that Teter Stuyvesant, the Dutch governor, had buried a great deal of 
money at the time of the Dutch troubles, when the English redcoats 
seized upon the province. It was then stated by the landlord of the inn, 
that the money-diggers had been very lucky of late, and that money had 
been dug up in the fields just behind Sfuyvesant's orchard. 

Peechy Prauw could tell as many stories in an evening as. his hearers 
could digest in a month. He affirmed that, to his knowledge, treasures 
had at different times been dug up in various parts of the island. The 
lucky persons who had discovered them had always dreamt of them three 
. times beforehand, and, what was worthy of remark, these treasures had 
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never been found but by some descendant of the good old Dutch fami- 
lies ; which fact clearly proved that these treasures had been buried by 
Dutchmen in older times. 

A half-pay officer, a man of some weight among the members, by rea- 
son of his gunpowder tales, took a leading part in the conversation. 
He fathered upon Captain Kidd all the glory of depositing the money 
which was said to have been found or dug up, The name of Kidd at 
this period was like a talisman, and was associated with a thousand mar- 
vellous stories. AD the golden stores of Kidd, however, and all the 
booty he had buried, were obstinately rivalled by the tales of Feechy 
Prauw, who, rather than suffer his Dutch progenitors to be eclipsed by a 
foreign freebooter, enriched every field and shore in the neighborhood 
with the wealth of Peter Stuyvesant and his contemporaries. 

Not a word of this conversation was lost on Wolfert 
Webber. He returned pensively home, full of magnificent 
ideas. The .soil of his native islands seemed to be turned 
into gold dust, and every field to teem with treasure. His 
head almost reeled at the thought, how often he must have 
heedlessly rambled over places where countless sums lay, 
scarcely covered by the turf beneath his feet. His mind 
was in an uproar with this whirl of new ideas. As he came 
in sight of the venerable mansion of his forefathers, and the 
little realm where the Webbers had so long and so con- 
tentedly flourished, his gorge rose at the narrowness of his 
destiny. 

" Unlucky Wolfert ! " exclaimed he ; " others can go to 
bed and dream themselves into whole mines of wealth ; they 
have but to seize: a spade in the morning, and turn up doub- 
loons like potatoes ; but thou must dream of hardships, and 
rise to poverty — must dig thy field from year's end to 
year's end, and yet raise nothing but cabbages ! " 

Wolfert Webber went to bed with a heavy heart ; and it 
was long before the golden' visions that disturbed his brain 
permitted him to sink into repose. The same visions, how- 
ever, extended into his sleeping thoughts, and assumed a 
more definite form. He dreamt that he had discovered an 
immense treasure in the centre of his garden. At every 
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stroke of the spade he laid bare a golden ingot ; diamond 
crosses sparkled out of the dust ; bags of money were turned 
up, corpulent with pieces-of-eight, or venerable doubloons ; and 
chests, wedged close with moidores and ducats, yawned before 
his ravished eyes, and poured forth their glittering contents, 

Wolfert awoke a poorer man than ever. He had no 
heart to go about his daily concerns, which appeared so 
paltry and profitless, but sat all day long in the chimney 
corner, picturing to himself ingots and heaps of gold in the 
fire. The next night his dream was repeated. He was 
again in his garden, digging and laying open- stores of hid- 
den wealth. There was something very singular in this 
repetition. He passed another day of "revery ; and though it 
was cleaning-day, and the house, as usual in Dutch house- 
holds, completely topsy-turvy, yet he sat unmoved amidst the 
general uproar. 

The third night he went to bed with a palpitating heart. 
He put on his red night-cap wrong side outwards for good 
luck. It was deep midnight before his anxious mind could 
settle itself into sleep. Again the golden dream was re- 
peated, and again he saw his garden teeming with ingots 
and money-bags. 

Wolfert rose next morning in complete bewilderment. A 
dream three times repeated was never known to lie ; and if 
so, his fortune was made. 

In his agitation he put on his waistcoat with the hind part 
before ; and this was a corroboration of good luck. He no 
longer doubted that a huge store of money lay buried some- 
where in his cabbage-field, coyly waiting to be sought for ; 
and he repined at having so long been scratching about the 
surface of the soil, instead df digging to the centre. 

-He took his seat at the breakfast table, full of these spec- 
ulations ; asked his daughter to put a lump of gold into his 
tea, and, on handing his wife a plate of flapjacks, begged 
her to help herself to a doubloon. 
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His grand care now was how to secure this* immense 
treasure without its being known. Instead of working regu- 
■ larly in his grounds in the daytime, he now stole from his- 
bed at night T and, with spade and pickaxe, went to work to 
rip up and dig about his paternal acres, from one end to the 
other. In a little time, the whole garden, which had pre- 
sented such a good and regular appearance, with its phalanx 
of cabbage*, like a vegetable army in battle array, was re- 
duced to a scene of devastation ; while the relentless Wol- 
fert f with night-cap on head, and lantern and spade in hand, 
stalked through the slaughtered ranks, the destroying angel 
of his own vegetable world. 

Every morning bore testimony to the ravages of the pre- 
ceding night, in cabbages of all ages and conditions, from 
tho. tender sprout to the full-grown head, piteously rooted 
from their quiet beds like worthless weeds, and left to wither 
in the sunshine. It was in vain Wolfert's wife remonstrated ; 
it was in vain his darling daughter wept over the destruction 
of some favorite marigold. " Thou shalt have gold of an- 
other soft," he would cry, chucking her under the chin ; 
" thou shalt have a string of crooked ducats for thy wedding 
necklace, my child." 

His family began really to fear that the poor man's wifs 
were diseased. He muttered in his sleep, at night, about 
mines of wealth, about pearls, and diamonds, and bars of 
gold. In the daytime, he was moody and abstracted, and 
walked about as if in a trance. Dame Webber held frequent 
councils with all the old women of the neighborhood ; scarce 
an hour in the day but a knot of them might be seen wag- . 
ging their white caps together round her door, while the 
poor woman made some piteous recital. 
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Iir the mean time, Wolfert went on digging and digging ; 
but the field was extensive, and, as his dream had indicated 
no x precise spot, he had to dig at random. The winter set 
in before one tenth of the spene of promise had been ex- 
plored^ The ground became frozen hard, and the nights 
too cold for the labors of the spade. 

No sooner, however, did the returning warmth of spring 
loosen the soil, and the small frogs begin to pipe in the 
meadows, but Wolfert resumed his labors with renovated 
zeal. Still, however, the hours of industry were reversed. 

Instead of working cheerily all day, planting and setting 
out his vegetables, he remained thoughtfully idle, until the 
shades of night summoned him to his secret labors. In this 
way he Continued to dig from night to night, and week to 
week, and month to month, but not a stiver did he find. On 
the contrary, the more he digged the poorer he grew. The 
rich soil of his garden was digged .away, and the, sand and 
gravel from beneath were thrown to the surface, until the 
whole field presented an aspect of sandy barrenness. 

In the mean time, the seasons gradually rolled on. The 
little frogs, which had piped in the meadows in early spring, 
croaked as bull-frogs during the summer heats, and then 
sunk into silence\ The peach-tree budded, blossomed, and 
bore its fruit. The swallows and martins came, twittered 
about the roof, built their nests, reared their young, held 
their congress along the eaves, and then winged their flight 
in search of another spring. The caterpillar spun its wind- 
ing sheet, dangled in it from the great button- wood tree 
before the house ; turned into a moth, fluttered with the last 
sunshine of summer, and disappeared ; and finally the leaves 
of the button- wood tree turned yellow, then brown, then 
rustled one by one to the ground, and whirling about in little 
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eddies of wind and dust, whispered that winter was at 
hand. 

Wolfert gradually awoke from his dream of wealth as the 
year declined. He had reared no crop for the supply of his 
household during the sterility of winter. The season was 
long and severe, and for the first time the family was really 
straitened in its comforts. 

By degrees, a revulsion of thought took place in Wolfert's 
mind, common to those whose golden , dreams have been 
disturbed by pinching realities. The idea gradually stole 
upon him that he should come to want. He already con- 
sidered himself one of the most unfortunate men in the 
province, having lost such an incalculable amount of undis- 
covered treasure ; and now, when thousands of pounds had 
eluded his search, to be perplexed for shillings and pence 
was cruel in the extreme. 

Haggard care gathered about his brow ; he went about 
with a money -rseeking air, his eyes, bent downwards into the 
dust, and carrying his hands in his pockets, as men are apt 
to do when they have nothing else to put into them. He 
could not even pass the city almshouse without giving it a 
rueful glance, as if destined to be his future abode. 

The strangeness of his conduct and of his looks occa- 
sioned much speculation and remark. For a long time, he 
was suspected of being crazy, and then every body pitied 
him ; at length, it began to be suspected that he was poor, 
and then every body avoided him. 

The rich old burghers of his acquaintance met him out- 
side of the door .when he called, entertained him hospitably 
on the threshold, pressed him warmly by the hand at part- 
ing, shook their heads as he walked away, with the kind- 
hearted expression of " Poor Wolfert ! " and turned a corner 
nimbly, if by chance they saw him approaching as they 
walked the streets, 

Even the barber and cobbler of the neighborhood, and a 
8 156, 340. y 255. 
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ottered tailor in an alley hard by, — three of the poorest and 
merriest rogues in the world, — eyed him with that 'abundant 
sympathy which usually attends a lack of means ; and there 
r ts no doubt but their pockets would have been at his com- 
mand, only that they happened to be empty. 

Time rolled on, and with it the tide of population. Wol- 
fert's table was covered with deeds, plans of streets and 
building lots. 

Wolfert Webber was one of those worthy Dutch burghers 
of the Manhattoes whose fortunes have been made, in a 
manner, in spite of themselves ; who have tenaciously held 
on to their hereditary acres, raising turnips and cabbages 
about the skirts of the city, hardly able to live from year to 
year, until the corporation has cruelly driven streets through 
their abodes, and they have suddenly awakened out of their 
lethargy, and, to thoir astonishment, found themselves rich 
men. 

Finally a great bustling street passed through the very 
centre of the Webber garden, just wherd Wolfert had 
dreamed of finding a treasure. His golden dream was 
accomplished ; he did indeed find an unlooked-for source of 
wealth ; for, when his paternal lands were distributed into 
building lots, and rented out to* safe tenants, instead of pro- 
curing a paltry crop of cabbages, tbey returned an abundant 
■crop of rents, insomuch that on quarter-day, it was a goodly 
sight to see his tenants knocking at his door, from morning 
till night, each with a full bag of money, a golden produce 
of the soil. " W. Irving. 

Pensively ; thoughtfully, with gloomy seriousness. Paltry ; mean, 
low, worthless. Reyery ; loose, irregular train of thought, extravagant 
conceit of the fancy or imagination. Corroboration ; the act of 
strengthening or confirming. Remonstrate ; to exhibit or present 
strong reasons against an act. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT. 

Etzk; er as in her. Ate, is pronounced like long a. AoAur; s» 
like short & Nanmro ; o like fi. 

Chidhak, the prophet ever young, 
Thus loosed the bridle of his tongue : — 

1 journeyed through a noble town, 
With many a mansion fair and good, 

And asked of one who sat him down 

To rest, " how long the town had stood." 

He roused himself ; 'twas but to say, 

" The town has stood for many a day, 
And will be here forever and aye.' 1 

A thousand years went by, and then 
I went the self-same road again. 

No vestige of that town I traced, 

But one poor swain his horn employed; 
His sheep unconscious browsed and grazed : 

I asked, " When was that town destroyed ? n 
He spoke, nor would his horn lay by, 
4 One thing may grow? and another die, 
But 1 know nothing of town* — not I. 

A thousand years went by, and then 
I passed the self-same place again. 

There, in the deep of waters, cast 

His nets one lonely fisherman ; 
And, as he drew them up at last, 

I asked him, u how that lake began." 
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He looked at me, and laughed to say, 
" The waters spring forever and aye, 
And fish are plenty every day." 

A thousand years went by, and then 
i went the self-same road again. 

I found a country wild and rude, 

And, axe in hand, beside a tree, 
The hermit of that solitude : 

I asked, * 4 how old that wood might t)e. w 
He spoke, " I count not time at a\l ; 
A tree may rise, a tree may fall ; 
The forest overlives us all." 

A thousand years went on, and then 
\ passed the self-same place again. 

And there a glorious city stood, 

And 'mid tumultuous market cry, 
I asked, u When rose the town, where wood, 

Pasture, and lake forgotten lie ? " 
They heard me not, and little blame ; 
For them the world is as it came, 
And all things must be still the same. 

A thousand years shall pass, and the* 

I mean to try that road again. Milnes. 

Vestige; the marie or remains of something. Swaiit; a youth em- 
ployed in husbandry, or tending flocks. Beowbe; to eat the ends of 
branches of trees and shrubs, or the young shoots. Gbazb ; to eat grass, 
to feed on growing herbage. Horn ; a wind instrument. 
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BORROW FOR THE DEAD. 



Sorrow; aw like longo. 8outudb; long u, not oo. Mother; er 
as in her. Most tender ; 'do not blend the final t, in most, with the 
initial t in tender. Consolation ; o long as in so. Agony ; long o. 
Burst; sound rst. 

The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from which 
we refuse to be divorced. Every other wound we seek to 
heal, every other affliction to forget; but this wound we 
consider it a duty to keep open, this affliction we cherish 
and brood over in solitude. Where is the mother who would 
willingly forget the infant that perished like a blossom from 
her arms, though every recollection is a pang ? 

Where is the child that would willingly forget the most 
tender of parents, though to remember be but to lament ? 
Who, even in the hour of agony, would forget the friend 
over whom he mourns ? Who, even when the tomb is 
closing upon the remains of her he most loved, — when he 
feels his heart, as it were, crushed in the closing of its portal, 
— who would accept of consolation that must be bought 
by forgetfulness ? No ; the love which survives the tomb is 
one of the noblest attributes of the soul. 

If it has its woes, it has likewise its delights ; and when 
the overwhelming burst of grief is calmed into the gentle 
tear of recollection, when the sudden anguish and the con- 
vulsive agony over the present ruins of all that we most 
loved, is softened away into pensive meditation on all that 
was in the days of its loveliness, who would root ouj such a 
sorrow from the heart ? Though it may sometimes throw 
a passing cloud over the bright hour of gayety, or spread a 
deeper sadness over the hour of gloom, yet who would 
exchange it even for the song of pleasure or the burst of 
revelry ? 

No ; there is a voice from the tomb sweeter than song. 
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There is a remembrance of the dead to which we turn 
even from the charms of the living. O, the grave ! the 
grave! It buries every error, covers every defect, extin- 
guishes every resentment. From its peaceful bosom spring 
none but fond regrets and tender recollections. Who can 
look down upon the grave even of an enemy, and not feel a 
compunctious throb, that he should ever have warred with 
the poor handful of earth that lies mouldering before him ? 

But the grave of those we loved — what a place for med- 
itation ! There it is that we call up, in long review, the 
whole history of virtue and gentleness, and the thousand en- 
dearments lavished upon us, almost unheeded, in the daily 
course of intimacy. There it is that we dwell upon the ten- 
derness, the solemn, awful tenderness, of the parting scene 
— ■ the bed of death, with all its stifled griefs* its noiseless 
attendance, its mute, watchful assiduities ! the last testi- 
monies of expiring love ! the feeble, fluttering, thrilling — 
O, how thrilling — pressure of the hand ! the last, fond look 
of the glazing eye, turning upon us even from the threshold 
of existence ! the faint, faltering accents, struggling in death 
to give one more assurance of affection ! 

Ay, go to the grave of buried love, and meditate ! There 
settle the account with thy conscience for every past benefit 
unrequited, every past endearment unregarded, of that de- 
parted being, who can never, never, never return to be 
soothed by thy contrition. 

If thou art a child, and hast ever added a sorrow to the 
soul, or a furrow to the brow, of an affectionate parent ; if 
thou art a husband, and hast ever caused the fond bosom, 
that ventured its whole happiness in thy arms, to doubt one 
moment of thy kindness or thy truth ; if thou art a friend, 
and hast ever wronged, in thought, or word, or deed, the 
spirit that generously confided in thee ; if thou art a lover, 
and hast ever given one unmerited pang to that true heart 
which now lies cold and still beneath thy feet ; — then be 
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rare that every unkind look, every ungracious word, every 
ungentle action, will come thronging back upon thy memory, 
and knocking dolefully at thy soul ; then be sure that thou 
wilt lie down sorrowing and repentant on the grave, and 
utter the unheard groan, and pour the unavailing tear — 
more deep, more bitter, because unheard and unavailing. 

Then weave thy chaplet of flowers, and strew the beauties 
of nature about the grave ; console thy broken spirit, if thou 
cans/, with these tender, yet futile tributes of regret ; but 
take warning by the bitterness of this thy contrite affliction 
over the dead, and henceforth be more faithful and affec- 
tionate in the discharge of thy duties to the living. 

W. Irtxng. 

AgohY \, extreme pain of mind or body. Revelry ; noisy festivity. 
Assiduities ; services rendered with zeal and constancy. Unrequited ; 
not repaid. Dolefully ; sorrowfully, sadly. 



ALL THINGS AKE HASTENING TO DECAY. 

Hearts ; harts ; sound rts. Moments ; fofe, not Onto. Onward ; ftn'- 
wfird; wM, not wud. Dark; sound r. World; w£rld; sound rkL 
Ebalms; relmz; sound Imz. 

Swiftly our .pleasures glide away ; 
Our hearts recall the distant day 
* With many sighs ; 

The moments that are speeding fast 
We heed not, but the past, the past 
More highly prize. 

Onward its course the present keeps, 
Onward the constant current sweeps, 
Till life is done ; 
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And did we judge of time aright. 
The past and future, in their flight, 
Would be as one. 

Let no one fondly dream again 
That Hope and all her shadowy train 

Will not decay-; 
Fleeting as were the dreams of old, 
Remembered like a tale that's told, 

They pass away. 

Our lives are rivers, gliding free 
To that unfathomed, boundless sea, 

The silent grave, 
Thither all earthly pomp and boast 
Roll to be swallowed up, at last, 

In one dark wave. 

Thither the mighty torrents stray, 
Thither the brook pursues its way, 

And tinkling rill. 
There aM are equal ; side by side, 
The poor man and the son of pride 

Lie calm and still. 

This world is but the rugged road 
Which leads us to the bright abode 

Of peace above ; 
So let us choose that narrow way 
Which leads no traveller's foot astray 

From realms of love. 

Our cradle is the starting-place ; 
In life we run the onward race, 
And reach the goal; 

(7*270 1265 
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L ^ w<; vj: ok ir as we oazi£* 

1 :, j> world wocld seLooi eaca waadering *Jxn^l 

To >* tlga sase. 
F;*'*Jj wlag* tbe •oui beyond the aky, 
I i> to thai better world on high, 

For which we wait. LoKGmj*w. 

%yy?,',i s", ; mzk',n% hast*, moving with, celerity. Fathomed ; sounded, 
trfed *X$t i*wj* to t#>r d//j,th- Uxfathomed; tot means nof. Rnx; a 
IHtU: nlMttnvt. Kt'OOED; rcrx^n, unercn. Go ax; the port or mazk 
Mi to UsumI a race, the end. School ; instruct, train, tutor. 



GOOJJNEHS op ood to his rational creatures. 

Dok* } <//**, PoftSKft* ; »hort 8, not C. Fibst ; tr like «r in Aer. Mo- 
HKNT { •«*, not Brit. Ob/bcth ; &», not ks. Waxts ; nfc, not nse. Bb- 
r»UK } />', wot bff, nor *C/. Bosoxs ; bo like foo. Yeab&; sound the r; 
do not call it yt-ht. Istnocexck ; giro o its long sound. 

Wk cannot turn in any direction where the Creator's love 
flood not smile around us. In him we live, and move, and 
have* our being ; and all that we possess flows entirely from 
tho (jxhauHtluHH source of his bounty. From the first mo- 
ment of our existence, his guardian arm surrounded us, and 
at thm instant wo are tho objects of his providential care. 

Ho Untuned to our holpless cries, and supplied all our 
infant wants boforo our hearts had learned to acknowledge 
thtnr Hone factor, or our tongues to pronounce his name. It 
wa« ho who opened tho bosoms of our parents to impressions 
of tondornoss, and taugltt them to experience a nameless 
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delight in those little attentions which our tender years 
required. 

To secure the good offices of the generous, he clothed 
our countenances in the smiles of innocence ; and to soften 
the hearts of the cruel, he caused our eyes to overflow 
with tears. He strengthened our bodies, and enlarged our 
minds. Through alL the slippery paths of youth, his 
hand, unseen, conducted us, guarding us from temptation, 
delivering us from danger, and crowning our day* with his 
goodness. And whatever period of life we have now 
reached, we owe our continued lives to his preserving care, 
and our blessings, both past and present, to his paternal 
bounty. 

Let us look at particulars. If we turn to our connection 
with surrounding nature, it is God's air which we breathe, 
and God's sun that enlightens us. The grateful vicissitudes 
of day and night, the revolutions of the seasons, marked by 
the regular return of summer anji winter, seed-time and 
harvest, are all appointed by his unerring wisdom. 

It is his pencil which paints the flower and his fragrance 
which it exhales. By his hand the fields are clothed in 
beauty, and caused to teem with plenty. At his command 
the mountains rose, the valleys sank, and the plains were 
stretched out. His seas surrounded our coasts, and his 
winds blow to waft to us the treasures of distant lands, and 
to extend the intercourse of man with man. 

But we are made capable of more exalted enjoyments 
than can be derived from externa? nature ; and He who 
formed us with these capacities has not left us without the 
means of exercising them. Originally created in the image 
of God, the human soul, as if conscious of its celestial 
origin, finds permanent enjoyment only in the cultivation of 
those faculties which prove its resemblance to its Creator. 
Nor has the Father of mercies left us without means of such 
enjoyment. 

r47. 4 302. It 1W-254. 
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In society, the pleasures of beneficence, and the move- 
ments of compassion ; in friendship, the interchange of good 
offices, and the balm of sympathy ; in domestic life, the 
tenderness of conjugal affection, and the endearments of 
filial and parental duty ; and, to crown all, m religion, the 
sublime enjoyments of devotion, and the. blessed hopes of im- 
mortality, — give an unspeakable charm to existence, and 
prove the divine Being who bestowed these gifts to be full 
of condescending kindness to his rational offspring. 

How gracious, indeed, the care which has provided a 
remedy for our spiritual wants, and an answer for those 
longings and fears which look beyond our present dwelling, 
and make earnest inquiries of eternity ! How precious that 
divine word which bears assurance of pardon to the sin- 
cerely repentant, and promises of peace and pardon to the 
sorrowful and broken-hearted ; which tells of a merciful 
Savior, who was wounded for our transgressions, who was 
acquainted with our griefs, and who died that we might live ! 

These blessings change not with the changing seasons, 
nor pass away with the rolling years. When the believer 
thinks of them, his heart overflows with gratitude ; and the 
deep emotion which they excite finds no language more 
suitable for its expression than the short but emphatic 
exclamation of an apostle, — " Thanks be to God for his 
unspeakable gift ! " 

Vicissitude; a regular change, or succession of one thing to another. 
Exhale ; to send out, to emit as vapor or minute particles of a fluid or 
other substance. Intebcoukse ; connection by reciprocal dealings be- 
tween persons or nations. Conscious ; possessing the power or faculty 
of knowing one's own thoughts or mental operations. Sympathy; the 
quality of being affected by the affection of another. 
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"A DAY IN JUNE. 

Tune ; give u its long sound. Chalice ; ch like tsh. Beneath ; e 
long in each syllable, th flat. Been ; bin, not bin. Warm ; sound 
ther. 

And what is so rare as a day in June ? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then heaven tries the earth, if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays ; 
Whether we loofc, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there's never a leaf or a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature's palace ; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

A-tilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o'errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and rings ; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest : 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best? 
Now is the high tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back, with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet, and creek, and bay ; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it ; 
We are happy now because God so wills it ; 
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No matter bow barren the pas* may have been, — 
Tip enough for us now that the leaves are green ; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are elear and grass is growing ; 

The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 

That dandelions are blossoming near, 
That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by ; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 
For other couriers we should not lack ; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer's lowing,— 
And hark ! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 

Tells alZ in his lusty crowing ! 

Joy Comes, gr ief goes, we know not how ; 
Every thing is happy now, 

Every thing is- upward striving ; 
'Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue, — 

'Tis the natural way of living : 
Who knows whither the clouds have fled ? 

In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake ; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 

The heart forgets its sorrow and ache ; 
The soul partakes the season's youth, 

And the sulphurous lifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep 'neath a silence pure and smooth, 

Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 

Chalice ; cup. A-tilt i leaning forward, just ready to start. Cou- 
riers ; messengers. Wake ; a track made by some object in passing 
through any element, as by a ship in passing through water. Ritt ; a 
cleft, a fissure, an opening made by riving or splitting. 
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THE LIFE OF A LEARNED LADY. 

Surprise ; aur like er in her, not sUp. Different ; fer like er in her ; 
int, not &nt. Believe; bfi; give e its long sound. Certain; at like 
short i. Generally ; er asin her. Collections ; short o, not u. Just ; 
short 8, not £. 

You must know that I was born a genius. I cannot 
remember the time when I learned to read or spelt. I 
only remember that such were my wondrous abilities, that, 
at the age of four years, I was always introduced among 
the acquaintances that visited my father, to excite their 
surprise by spelling all the cramp words that a ragged 
Johnson's Dictionary- could furnish them with ; and I always 
performed my task with applause. I have been told, too, 
that if I could not pronounce a word properly, I refused to 
pronounce it at all. 

In order to foster these buds of intellect in me, my father 
thought it necessary to send me to a day school in the neigh- 
borhood ; but, alas ! I so.on discovered that my governess 
could not read or spell half so well as myself. Of course, I 
laughed at her ; and she soon dismissed me as wery wolatile, 
and such a hod kind of a girl, that she did not know what to 
make of me. , 

My father then took me under his own tuition. He 
instructed me in writing. He had a smattering of French, 
and also of Latin : how he came by it, I shall not take up 
your time by telling you. He taught me a little of the first, 
and had begun to teach me the second. I had got as far as 
declining t?ia, a way ; but here my progress was stopped. 
Whether it was that my father had determined one tflngue 
to be enough for the daughters of Eve, and thought he had 
done too much by giving me two^ I know not ; but certain it 
is, I went no farther in Latin than via y a way. 

I, being, as already said, a genius, should have regretted 
this circumstance in after life ; but I have found there was 

r 166, 340. y 166—248. 
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no occasion. Genius and learning are two very different 
things. Besides, I have not an acquaintance who does not 
believe that I have a thorough knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage, while, at the same time, I do not know enough even 
to make a lady a pedant. By the aid of my father's instruc- 
tions, and of the books in his stall, I continued to improve 
in learning. 

And permit me here to contradict an assertion generally 
made — that great* diffidence always accompanies superior 
talents ; for, notwithstanding my shining abilities, I was 
never deficient in a becoming consciousness of them. I shall 
not trouble you with a catalogue of the books I had read 
before I was ten years old, but merely mention those in 
which I took the greatest delight. These were principally 
collections of maxims, and odd numbers of old review*. 
The former made me very sententious. By perusing the 
latter, of which my father had a great stock, I acquired a 
vast deal of learning at a very small expense. 

I got by heart the titles of the books criticized in them, 
read carefully the various extracts from them, and then pre- 
tended to have read the books themselves. By the help of 
a good memory, I easily got people to believe this. If any , 
person questioned me somewhat closely, however, I could 
always give a general character, by the aid of my old 
reviews, of any particular book mentioned ; and as to this 
or that passage, why really I could not say that I recollected 
it just at ttiat moment. 

Happening, however, one day to stumble upon a criti- 
cism, which was a very favorable one, on poems by a young 
lady aged fourteen, I immediately resolved to commence 
writer, and to write in verse too ; for it seemed to me that 
any body could write in prose, but that only a genius could 
write poetry. " O ! " thought I, " if the reviewers praise so 
highly a young lady of fourteen, how much more loud will 
they be in their commendations of one who is only eleven ! 
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Farewell, then, to books for the present ; and now for pen 
and ink." 

I had read somewhere that the first effusions of the 
greatest poets were always satires, and I determined to write 
satires. I accordingly penned a most brilliant one against 
my old schoolmistress, in which I v'd and tfc'd her without 
mercy. I then got into a sentimental strain ; wrote sonnets 
to the moon, an elegy on the death of a sparrow, an ode to 
a kitten while it was drowning, pathetic stanzas addressed to 
an old woman in a red cloak, verses on a withered rose 
which I picked up in the streets. 

But my principal poem was a descriptive one, on a storm 
at sea, which was portrayed with great vivacity of coloring, 
although I had never seen the sea ; but I had read in some 
of my books that poets write best about what they know 
nothing of. Well, having collected a sufficient number of 
poems to fill a volume, I showed them to my father, who 
was in ecstasies that his daughter had imbibed, and so far 
transcended, his genius. He read them to his friends with 
all the graces of voice and action. 

O, what lifting up of hands and eyes ! what exclamation* 
of rapture and astonishment ! Even -at this period, when 
time has " chilled the genial current of my soul," my heart 
kindles at the recollection. " Publis/i them, Mr. Sparerib ! 
ay, to be sure ; Miss Eugenia's merit should be hid from 
the world no longer. I know at least twenty people that 
will take two copies apiece, if they are printed by subscrip- 
tion." This was, however, a begging Way, and I disdained 
it. My father, to be sure, was not quite so high minded ; 
but then I was a greater genius than he ; so he yielded to my 
better judgment. 

Ah, ye booksellers ! how many a fair blossom have ye 
nipped in the bud ! How many walks did my father take to 
you with my invaluable packet in his hand, and without it ! 
" Leave it, sir, if you please. I will look it over at my leisure. 
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Call again this day month." " Upon my word, sir, I have 
been so busy, that positively I have never opened your 
packet. Call another time, if you please." " I have looked 
at the poems, sir ; but they do not suit my plans. You had 
better carry them to Mr. -." 

" Sir, your acquaintance, Mr. -, recommended me to 

wait on you with some poems." " Did he so ?. Humph ! I 
• am not much indebted to him. To-morrow I leave town for 
three months. Perhaps I may take a look at them when I 
return." Thus did three years pass away, and my luckless 
poems were returned at last, by one more candid than the 
rest, who told my father, that he thought them mere trasA, 
and not worth the paper they were written on. Thus, then, 
I was tumbled at once from the pinnacle of hope and 
expectation, on which I had been so long perched, into the 
abyss of disappointment and despair. 

Now, here, as perhaps these poems may have never 
fallen into your hands, permit me to give you two stanzas 
as a specimen of what the bookseller chose to denominate 
44 mere trasA." They are part of my elegy on the death of a 
sparrow. 

" Ah, woe to me ! ah, misery ! 
My sparrow, wherefore didst thou dig ? 
From my sad bosom bursts the sigh, 
The tears fall fast from either eye : 
Why didst thou die ? Ah, tell me why ! 
Ah, woe is me ! ah, misery ! 

" With liberal hand, no more shall I 
The crumbs, from garret window high, 
Spread out for thee, as, passing by, 
Thou view'dst those crumbs with joyful eye ; 
Why didst thou die ? Why didst thou die ? 
Ah, woe is me ! ah, misery! " 

I may inform you, as well here as any where else, how 
I acquired the reputation of being a Latin scholar. I need 
not mention to you how customary it is for people, both in 
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their writings and conversation, to interlard what they say 
with a great mixture of Latin and French words, proverbs, 
and phrases* I had only to learn a few Latin phrases, and 
apply them, when occasion offered, and the business was 
done. 

* I became complete mistress of Latin ; nay, some went 
the length of affirming that I knew Greek and Hebrew, but 
did not choose to display this knowledge, for fear of being 
thought pedantic. During the latter part of my three yeara 
of suspense, I had taken mightily to the reading of novels, 
and soon converted myself into the heroine of one. This, 
to be sure, required rather a stretcA of imagination ; for I 
was very tall, very meagre, my complexion was sallow, I 
was pitted with the small-pox, and my eyes possessed the 
property of looking two ways at once. 

But the beauties of the mind were mine, and no one could 
think of placing bodily perfections in competition with them. 
As it was absolutely necessary for the heroine of a novel to 
be in love, I fell in love accordingly, and placed my affec- 
tions on a young man who occupied a. garret in my father's 
house, and followed the profession of a tailor. You may 
wonder at the meanness of my choice ; but I had no choice 
about the matter. Love is a feeling of the heart, and reason 
is reason, and they have nothing to do with each other; 
besides, people will fall in love. 

Time cured my ill-placed passion, and likewise my fond- 
ness for novels. Aided, however, by some books of moral 
philosophy which fell into my hands, together with an 
abridgment of the lives of some of the most celebrated sages 
of antiquity, I became deeply enamored of these persons, 
and of their maxims ; but while I was hesitating whether I 
should laugh with one, cry with another, live in a tub with a 
third, or eat herbs and drink water with a fourth, my mother 
died, and the care of the house devolved upon me. 

What was to be done in this situation ? My father liked 
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a clean house, and a good dinner, when he could get one. 
In \ain did I represent to him the folly of superfluities. He 
liked a warm bed better than a tub, and beef and beer better 
than lettuce and water. My moral and philosophical max- 
ims had no effect on him, for he differed from the rest of 
the world in this particular, that he approved only of what 
accorded with his own inclinations. 

It was impossible, however, for a philosopher to descend 
to the vulgar occupations of cleaning and cooking. I there- 
fore resigned all the rights of seniority in favor of my sister, 
and she assumed the household offices. You may think, 
perhaps, that as I disdained cooking, I disdained eating what 
was cooked ; but that is a mistake. I had not thoroughly 
become a convert to the abstemious system, and my philo- 
sophical speculations were generally laid aside at dinner- 
time. 



THE SAME, CONCLUDED. ' 

From philosophy, I proceeded to the study of anatomy, 
surgery, and medicine. In the course of time, I could de- 
scribe all the bones in the human body, knew all the various 
uses of surgical instruments, and could prescribe for every 
disorder. I recollect that I imbibed a sovereign contempt 
for a very learned and sensible man of my acquaintance, 
because he spoke of the pericardium, as something belong- 
ing to the head, mistaking it for pericranium* 

Being, however, rather of a fanciful turn, I soon, by this 
course' of study, brought on a nervous complaint. I then 
imagined that my heart had fallen out of its proper place* 
that my face was turned round where the back of my head 
should be, that my veins were branches of trees, and that I 
had entirely lost my appetite, of which last I had every 
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symptom but leaving off eating. In short, I grew quite 
melancholy ; but happily for me, a man, who set up an 
apothecary's shop in the neighborhood, purchased all my 
father's cargo of medical books : my father made me walk 
every day out to Islington, and in process of time I was 
quite cured. 

You may, perhaps, wonder why, during the different 
periods I have mentioned, I never again thought of attempt- 
ing to figtare as an author. I will tell you the reason : I had 
read that indolence is universally allowed to be a charac- 
teristic of genius, and this feature of it I possessed in a very 
superior degree. My father had, by his traffic in books, 
gathered a little money. I had, therefore, no need to write 
for bread ; and I had read that some of our greatest authors 
never would put pen to paper till they could not get a dinner 
any other way. 

Now and then, to be sure, for the pleasure of seeing 
myself in print, I sent a poem, or moral essay, to some of 
the monthly publications, and had the pleasure of seeing it 
acknowledged, as " beautifuZ, charming, eleganJ," &c, be- 
cause the publishers got it for nothing. Being praised soon 
lost its novelty, and I discontinued my communications. At 
intervals, however, I made considerable progress, by the 
help of an old dictionary and my father's assistance, in the 
study of the French language : I actually read through a 
torn jest book, Scarron's Romant Comique, and a volume of 
sermons : of these Scarron was my favorite. 

Spiteful people have said that learned ladies never get 
husbands ; but this I can contradict from my own experience. 
At the age of twenty-eight I had two offers ; one from a 
weaver, who, having heard that my father could give me a 
small trifle of money, honestly told me that he was but poor, 
but that he hoped, with what I might have r and prudence 
and industry, we could contrive to live decently. 

My other lover was a sergeant in a marching regiment. 
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He spoke of money with abhorrence, talked of the charm* 
of the mind, of u the mind-illumined face," of the pleasure 
of having an intelligent companion ; he railed against the 
silliness and insipidity of women in general. This last 
stroke of policy completely won me. He was, however, 
ordered to a distant part of the country for three years ; at 
his return we were married. My father presented him with 
thirty pounds on the wedding day. He disappeared with 
the money in about a month, and I never heard- of him 
again. 

The weaver, above mentioned, found my sister not 
quite so disdainful as myself, and they were married. My 
father was thus left alone ; and, after I was deserted, I 
returned to him. He was now worse off than ever. I still . 
maintained my contempt for all domestic employments. 
Indeed, some people alleged this as one cause of my hus- 
band's running away from me ; but whether this were true 
or not, I never thought it worth my while to inquire. My 
poor father was therefore under the necessity of performing 
the household duties, both for himself and me. These might 
be rather irksome to him, who had been so unaccustomed 
to any thing of the kind ; but with respect to me, his admi-. 
ration of my genius absorbed every other feeling. 

A sentimental correspondence with my lover, which I 
intend one day to give to the world, had filled up the three 
years of his absence. Of course I then read little ; but, 
some time after my return to my father, I consoled myself 
with reading divers books on chemistry, and in making a 
variety of chemical experiments. About' this time a work 
fell into my hands which I hailed as the dawn of a glorious 
day for the female world. In it a lady stood forth as the 
champion of her sex's rights. 

This was a noble effort to rescue them from their hitherto 
ignoble state of slavery and submission : " soft, swee/, gen- 
tle, tender, amiabl€,"' what! these the only epithets which 
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should distinguish females ? Vile degradation ! are they 
not fit to be ministers of state, orators, admirals, and gen- 
erals ? What, indeed, are they not fit for, and why should 
man, proud man, arrogate to him.se! f offices and stations 
which women are equally well calculated to fill ? Hero 
was a wide field spread for me. I rejoiced in the future 
glory of the female sex. 

I now despised, more than ever, all that are called femi- 
nine employments, and shut myself up almost entirely in 
my attic, rapt in sublime speculations. Once I ventured 
to a debating club in the neighborhood, in order to make an 
oration on the rights of women; but, forsooth, the men 
present, jealous and base-minded as they were, would not 
allow me to speak; and I returned indignant to my garret 
and my meditations. 

I pored incessantly over an old worm-eaten volume of the 
lives of illustrious women ; wrote a bitter satire against the 
law in France which excludes women from the govern- 
ment ; and composed a treatise, in folio, to prove the false- 
hood of Mahomet's assertion, that women have no souls. 
These different employments occupied me nearly six years, 
at the end of which my father died, leaving me five pounds, 
his book-stall, and his blessing. 

While the money lasted,! gave myself no concern about 
a provision. I collected my book legacy into my attic, 
which I still retained, the rest of the house being let out in 
different compartments. Here, then, I enjoyed myself in all 
the indolence of genius, till my money was nearly exhausted, 
and then I began to think of exerting my energies for a 
livelihood. For my poems, as being the first offspring of 
my brain, I entertained a particular affection, and so resolved 
to make one effort more to bring them to light,. 

I therefore transcribed them afresh, and commenced, 
myself, an application to the booksellers. After the usual 
routine of dancing attendance, and being repulsed, I at last 
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met with one more discerning than the rest, or, at least, who 
knew the taste of the times better ; for on this I will not be 
positive. To be short, he agreed to print them, and allow 
me a small share of the profits- of the sale. 

They were published, and I now found that what was 
pronounced " mere trasA," from a child of eleven years old, 
was, more than thirty years after,* thanks to the happy revo- 
lution in public opinion, styled " simplicity, tenderness, 
pathos, feeling, strokes of the heart, touches of nature." I 
might claim the merit of being the founder of the new school, 
instead of submitting to be called a disciple of it ; but time 
has a little checked my ambitious thoughts, and I shall not 
contend for that honor. 

I now lived in clover for some time, but Poverty again 
knocked at my door ; so once more I was obliged to keep 
her out. 1 determined to write a novel, and accordingly pro- 
duced one in seven volumes ; for which Mr. gave me 

•the usual consideration. If you have not read it, and wish 
to do so, it is entitled Horrification, or the History of Five 
Thousand Ruined Castles. Not choosing to put my name 
to it, I described it in my preface as the first attempt of a 
young lady of seventeen. If the public had seen me in 
reality, they might have smiled at the contrast; but my 
purpose was answered, and the critics had compassion on 
my youth. 

My next work was a Treatise on Experimental Philoso- 
phy, for the use of young ladies at boarding-schools, which 
work was accompanied with plates, illustrative of the various 
processes, in describing which I found my surgical and ana- 
tomical skill of great service to roe. This last work was 
highly extolled, far above my two former, of which I now 
proudly avowed myself the writer ; and I had the satisfac- 
tion of finding that both poetry and novels were giving way, ' 
in female estimation, to the sublimer pursuits of philosophy. 

I am now going on to my fifty-first year, and trace with 
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delight the rapid progress of my sex toward complete illumi- 
nation. As to myself, I look on it that I am quite on an 
equality with the most learned men, either of my own or 
past days, and only jealousy oh their part would lead them 
to say otherwise. But I begin to think that I am perhaps 
growing tedious, and shall therefore hasten to conclude. 

Having entirely lost the idea of the meanness of publish- 
ing a book by subscription, if you will do me the favor to 
print this my history, it will be the means of informing the 
world that I am at present engaged in a work, to be entitled 
the Lady's Instructor, or The Whole Art of becoming 
Learned made Easy. It will be but small, as the process is 
a very simple one. 

, Champ ; difficult. Smattering ; slight, superficial knowledge; Sat 
ire ; a discourse or poem, in which wickedness or folly is exposed with 
severity. Elegy ; a poem expressive of sorrow and lamentation. Peri- 
cranium ; the membrane that invests the skull. Pericardium ; the 
membrane that invests ttie heart. Abstemious ; sparing in diet, refrain- 
ing from the free use of food. 



FOURTH OF JULY. 

Farthest; tat, not ist; sound r. First; sound rst. Farms; sound 
rmz. Forth; sound rth. Stabs; sound rz. Flashing; give n its 
ringing sound. Liberty ; er as in Iter. Children ; drin, not drun. 

Maine, from her farthest border, gives the first exulting 
shout, 

And from New Hampshire's granite heights, the echoing 
peal rings out ; 

The mountain /arms of stanch Vermont prolong the thun- 
dering call, 

And Massachusetts answers, "Bunker Hill ! " — a watchword 
for us all. 
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Rhode Island shakes her sea-wet locks, acclaiming with the 

free, 
And staid Connecticut breaks forth in joyous harmony. 
The giant joy of proud New York, loud as an earthquake's 

roar, 
Is heard from Hudson's crowded banks to Erie's crowded 

shore. 



Still cm the booming volley rolls o'er plains and flowery 

glades 
To where the Mississippi's flood the turbid gulf invades; 
There, borne from many a mighty stream upon her mightier 

tide, 
Come down the swelling, lon# huzzas from all that valley 

wide. 

And wood-crowned Alleghany's call, from all her summits 

high, 
Reverberates among the rocks that pierce the sunset sky ; 
While on the shores and through the swales round the vast 

inland seas, 
The stars and stripes, 'midst freemen's songs, are flashing to 

the breeze. 

The woodsman, from the mother, takes his boy upon his 

knee, 
And tells him how their fathers fought and bled for liberty ; 
The lonely hunter sits him down the forest spring beside, ( - 
To think upon his country's worth, and feel his country's 

pride ; — 

While many a foreign accent, which our God can under- 
stand, 
Is blessing Him for home and bread in this free, fertile land. 
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i r es, when upon the eastern coast we sink to happy rest, 
The Day of Independence rolls still onward to the west, 
Till dies on the Pacific shore the shout of jubilee, 
That woke the morning with its voice along th' Atlantic Sea. 

O God, look down upon the land which thou hast loved so 

well, 
And grant that in unbroken truth her children still may 

dwell ; 
Nor, while the grass grows on the hill and streams flow 

through the vale, 
May they forget their fathers' faith, or in their covenant fail : 
Keep, God, the fairest, nobles/ land that lies beneath the 

sun; 
** Our country, our whole country, and our country ever 

one." m George W. Bethune. 

Turbid; muddy, foul with extraneous matter. Reverberate; to 
return or send, baok a sound, to echo. Swale ; a corruption from vale. 
a local word in New England, signifying a tract of low land. Covenant ; 
an agreement or contract between parties. 



ANALOGY BETWEEN THE DECAY OF NATURE AND 
OF MAN. 

Shadows ; give o its long sound. Assumes ; long u. Soberness ; 
er as in her. Sentiments; hits, not finse. Kindred; drtd, not drld. 
Fields ; Idz. General ; er as in her. Eloquent; longo. Solemn; 
lm, not tint. Soothing ; give » its ringing sound. 

There is an even-tide in the day, — an hour when the 
sun retires, and the shadows fall, and when nature assumes 
the appearances of soberness and silence. It is an hour 
from which every where the thoughtless fly, as peopled only 
in their imagination with images of gloom ; — it is the hour, 
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on the other hand, which, in every age, the wise have loved, 
as bringing with it sentiments and affections more valuable 
than all the splendors of the day. 

Its first impression is to still all the turbulence of thought 
or passion which the day may have brought forth. We 
follow, with our eye, the descending sun ; we listen to the 
decaying sounds of labor and of toil ; and when all the 
fields are silent around us, we feel a kindred stillness 
breathe upon our souls, and calm them from the agitations 
of society. 

From this first impression, there is a second, which natu- 
rally follows it. In the day we are living with men : in 
the even -tide we begin to live with nature ; we see the 
world withdrawn from us, the shades of night darken over 
the habitations of men, and we feel ourselves alone. It is 
an hour, fitted, as it would seem, by Him who made us, to 
still, but with gentle hand, the throb of every unruly passion, 
and the ardor of every impure desire, and, while it veils for 
a time the world that misleads us, to awaken in our hearts 
those legitimate affections which the heat of the day may 
have dissolved. 

There is yet a further scene it presents to us. While 
the world withdraws from us, and while the shades of the 
evening darken upoij our dwellings, the splendors of the 
firmament come forward to our view. In the moments when 
earth is overshadowed, heaven opens to our eyes the 
radiance of. a sublimer being ; our hearts follow the suc- 
cessive splendors of the scene ; and while we forget, for a 
time, the obscurity of earthly concerns, we feel that there 
are " yet greater things than these," and that we " have a 
Father who dwelleth in the heavens, and who yet deigneth 
to consider the things that are upon earth." 

There is, in the second place, an "even-tide" in the 
year, — a season, as we now witness, when the sun with- 
draws his propitious light, — when the winds arise, and the 
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leaves fall, and 'nature around us seems to sink into decay. 
It is said,"in general, to be the season of melancholy ; and if, 
by this word, be meant that it is the time of solemn and of 
serious thought, it is undoubtedly the season of melancholy ; 
yet it is a melancholy so soothing, so gentle in its ap- 
proach, and so prophetic in its influence, that they who have 
known it feel, instinctively, that it is the doing of God, 
and that the heart of man is not thus finely touched, but to 
fine issues. 

it is a season, in the first place, which tends to wean us 
from the passions of the world. Every passion, however 
base or unworthy, is yet "eloquent. It speaks to us of present 
enjoyment ; it tells us of what men have done and what 
men may do, and it supports us every where by the example 
of many around us. When we go out into the fields in the 
evening of the year, a different voice approaches us. We 
regard, even in spite of ourselves, the still but steady ad- 
vances of time. 

A few days ago, and the summer of the year was grateful, 
and every element was filled with life, and the sun of 
heaven seemed to glory in ^his ascendant. He is now 
enfeebled in his power ; the desert no more " blossoms like 
the rose ;" the song of joy is no more heard among the 
branches ; and the earth is strewed with that foliage which 
once bespoke the magnificence of summer. Whatever may 
v be the passions which society has awakened, we pause amid 
this apparent desolation of nature. We sit down in the 
lodge " of the wayfaring man in the wilderness," and we 
feeZ that all we witness is the emblem of our own fate. 

Such also, in a few years, will be our own condition. 
The blossoms of our spring, the pride of our summer, will 
also fade into decay; and the pulse that now beats high with 
virtuous or with vicious desire, will gradually sink, and then 
must stop forever. We rise from our meditations with hearts 
softened and subdued, and we return, into life as into a 
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shadowy, sceue, where we have " disquieted ourselves in 
vain." 

It is the peculiar character of the melancholy which such 
seasons excite, that it is genera/. It is not an individual 
remonstrance ; it is not the harsh language of human wis- 
dom, which too often insults while it instructs us. When 
the winds of autumn sigh around us, their voice speaks not 
to us only, but to our kind ; and the lesson they teach us is 
not that we alone decay, but that such also is the fate of all 
the generations of man. " They are the green leaves of 
the tree of the desert, which perish and are renewed." 

In such a sentiment there is a kind of sublimity mingled 
with its melancholy : our tears fall, but they fall not for 
ourselves ; .and, although the train of our thoughts may 
have begun with the selfishness of our own concerns, we 
feel that, by the ministry of some mysterious power, they 
end in awakening our concern for every being that lives. 

Yet a few years, we think, and all that now bless, or all 
that now convulse, humanity will also have perished. The 
mightiest pageantry of life will pass ; the loudest notes of 
triumph or of conquest will be silent in the grave ; the 
wicked, wherever active, " will cease from troubling," and 
the weary, wherever sufFering, " will be at rest." Under 
an impression so profound, we feel our own hearts better. 
The cares, the animosities, the hatreds which society may 
have engendered, sink unperceived from our bosoms. 

In the general desolation of nature, we feel the littleness 
of our own passions ; we look forward to that kindred 
evening which time must bring to all ; we anticipate the 
graves of those we hate, as of those we love. Every unkind 
passion falls, with the leaves that fall around us ; and we 
return slowly to our homes, and to the society which sur- 
rounds us, with the wish only to enlighten or to bless them. 

There is an even-tide in human life, a season when the 
eye becomes dim, and the strength decays, and when the 
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winter of age begins to shed upon the human head its pro- 
phetic snow. It is the season of life to which the present is 
most analogous ; and much it becomes, and much it would 
profit you, my elder brethren, to mark the instructions which 
the season brings. 

The spring and the summer of your days are gone, and 
with them, not only the joys they knew, but many of the 
friends who gave them. You have entered upon the autumn 
of your being, and whatever may have been the profusion 
of your spring, or the warm intemperance of your summer, 
there is yet a season of stillness and of solitude which the 
beneficence of Heaven affords you, in which you may medi- 
tate upon the past and the future, and prepare yourselves for 
the mighty change which you are then to undergo. 

If it be thus, my elder brethren, you have the wisdom to 
use the decaying season of nature, it brings with it consola- 
tions more valuable than all the enjoyments of former days. 
In the long retrospect of your journey, you have seen every 
day the shades of the evening fall, and every year the 
clouds of winter gather. But you have seen also, every 
succeeding day, the morning arise in its brightness, and in 
every succeeding year the spring return to renovate the 
winter of nature. 

It is now you may understand the magnificent language 
of Heaven : it mingles its voice with that of revelation ; 
it summons you, in these hours when the leaves fall, and the 
winter is gathering, to that evening study which the mercy 
of Heaven has provided in the book of salvation ; and, 
while the shadowy valley opens which leads to the abode of 
death, it speaks of that hand which can comfort and can 
save, and which can conduct to those " green pastures, and 
those still waters " where there is an eternal spring for the 
children of God, Alison. 

Turbulence ; disorder or tumult. Leoitima?e, ; accordant with law, 
genuine, real. Propitious ; favorable. Pageantry ; pompous exhibi- 
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tion or spectacle. Animosity; active enmity. Analogous; having 
some resemblance. Retrospect ; view or contemplation of something 
past. Renovate ; to restore to the first state, to renew. 



THE CLOSING YEAR, 

Sweeping ; give n its ringing sound. .Shroud ; sound the eh before 
r. Solemn; short e, not short u. Winter; Summer; er as in her. 
Shivered ; er as in l&r; erd, not &d. 

'Tis midnight's holy hour ; and silence now 
Is brooding, like a gentle spirit, o'er 
The still and pulseless world. Har& ! on the winds 
. The bell's deep tones are swelling — 'tis the knell 
Of the departed year. No funeral train 
Is sweeping past ; yet, on the stream and wood, 
With melancholy light, the moonbeams rest 
Like a pale, spotless shroud ; the air is stirred 
As by a mourner's sigh ; and on yon cloud, 
That floats so still and placidly through heaven, 
The spirits of the seasons seem to stand, — 
Young Spring, bright Summer, Autumn's solemn form, 
And Winter with his aged locks, — and breathe, 
In mournful cadences, that come abroad 
Like the far wind-harp's wild and touching wail, 
Gone from the earth forever. 

'Tis a time 
For memory and for tears. Within the deep, 
Still chambers of the heart, a spectre dim, 
Whose tones are like the wizard voice of Time, 
Heard from the tomb of Ages, points its cold 
And solemn finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have passed away, 
And left no shadow of their loveliness 
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Oa the dead waste of life* That spectre lifts 

The coffin-lid of Hope, and Joy, and Love ; 

And, bending mournfully above the pale, 

Sweet forms that slumber there, scatters dead flowers 

O'er what has passed to nothingness. The year 

Has gone, and, with it, many a glorious throng 

Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow, 

Its shadow? in each heart. In its swift course, 

It waved its sceptre o'er the beautiful — 

And they are not. It laid its pallid hand 

Upon the strong man — and the haughty form 

Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 

It trod the hall of revelry, where thronged 

The bright and joyous — and the tearful wail 

Of stricken ones is heard, where erst the song 

And reckless shout resounded. It passed o'er 

The battle-plain, where sword, and spear, and shield, 

Flashed in the light of midday — and the strength 

Of serried hosts is shivered, and the grass, 

Green from the soil of carnage, waves above 

The crushed and mouldering skeleton. It came, 

And faded like a wreath of mist at eve ; , 

Yet, ere it melted in the viewless air, . 

It heralded its millions to their home 

In the dim land of dreams. 

Remorseless Time — 
Fierce Spirit of the Glass and Scythe — what power 
Can stay bim in his silent course, or melt 
His iron heart to pify ? On, still on 
He presses, and forever. The proud bird, 
The condor of the Andes, that can soar 
Through heaven's unfathomable depths, or brave 
The fury of the northern hurricane, 
And bathe his plumage in the thunder's home, 
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Furls his broad wings at nightfall, and sinks down 
To res* upon his mountain-crag ; but Time 
Knows not the weighs of sleep or weariness, 
And night's deep darkness has no chain to bind 
His rushing pinion. Revolutions sweep 
O'er earth, like troubled visions o'er the breast . 
Of dreaming sorrow ; cities rise and sink 
Like bubbles on the water ; fiery isles 
Spring blazing from the ocean, and go back 
To their mysterious caverns ; mountains rear 
To heaven their bald and blackened cliffs, and bow 
Their tall heads to the plain ; new empires rise, 
Gathering the strength of hoary centuries, 
And rush down like the Alpine avalanche, . 
Startling the nations ; and the Very stars, 
Yon bright and burning blazonry of God, 
Glitter awhile in their eternal depths, 
And, like the Pleiad, loveliest of their train, 
Shoot from their glorious spheres, and pass away 
To darkle in the trackless void ; yet Time, 
Time, the tomb-builder, holds his fierce career, 
Dark, stern, alt-pitiless, and pauses not 
Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path, 
To sit and muse, like other conquerors, 
Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought. 

G. D. Prentice. 

Placidly ; quietly, calmly. "Wizard ; enchanting, charming. "Wail ; 
loud weeping, violent lamentation. Erst ; once, formerly. Reckless ; 
careless, heedless, mindless. Carnage ; slaughter of men. . 
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DISCOVERIES OF THE TELESCOPE AND MICROSCOPE 
COMPARED, 

Conversant ; accent first syllable. Produce ; o long ; «, not oo. 
Wonders ; era as in hers, not uz. Governed ; er as in her ; emd y not 
Und. Boundless ; £ot, not Us. "Worms ; sound mix. 

The inconceivable space and innumerable quantities with 
which we become conversant in contemplating the phenom- 
ena of the heavens, not only stretch the human mind till 
it is lost in infinity, but are calculated to produce a peculiar 
effect on our religious views and feelings. They elevate 
our conceptions of the Creator, and fill us with the utmost 
astonishment and awe. 

But there is something so incomprehensible in the attri- 
butes of that self-existent Being, by whose power these 
wonders were created, and by whose wisdom they are gov- 
erned, as to overpower and confound the mind. In the 
presence of such a God, wc appear to become as nothing; 
and, were we only to dwell on the immensities of nature, it 
seems as if we should scarcely be in a fit state for receiving 
the truths of revealed religion, or for cherishing those pious 
and filial affections, which the doctrines of the gospel are so 
admirably adapted to excite. 

After wandering through the boundless realms of space, 
and observing worlds on worlds, and systems on systems, 
and even groups of systems on groups, in interminable suc- 
cession, alZ glorious with the perfections of the Eternal, it is 
not easy to conceive that the dreadful and stupendous Power 
who created and sustains this infinite universe, should con- 
descend to care for such worms of earth as we are, — much 
less that he should extend to us the tender affections of a 
father. 

To think of such a being as providing food for the ravens, 
and sustaining the sparrow in its flight, or even looking 
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regardfully on man, and numbering the hairs of the hoary- 
head, or counting the beatings of the infant's heart, seems 
to the mind, thus exclusively prepossessed, as little better 
than a fond and idle dream. A general providence such 
a mind will readily admit ; but that the Creator and Sus- 
tainer of the universe, should occupy himself with the little 
affairs of such an insignificant and worthless creature as 
man, is a doctrine, to say the least, by no means so con- 
genial to the habits of thinking which astronomy induces. 

It is not, however, only in the magnificent scale of oper- 
ations, to which the view of the starry heavens introduces 
us, that the perfections of the Creator are visible. We have 
seen that the hand of the Almighty may be equally per- 
ceived to be at work in little things as in great. " The 
cattle on a thousand hills are his." He not only created 
them, and endowed them with most wonderful instincts for 
self-preservation, and faculties for enjoyment ; but adapts 
these instincts and faculties to the revolution of the sea- 
sons, and the revolution of the seasons to them. 

The deeper we examine this subject, the more powerfujjy 
are we struck with proofs of the minute and tender care of 
a parent in making provision for the wants of his offspring. 
Descending from the larger to the smaller animals, we find 
no point in the scale where this parental character stops, or 
is even diminished. The same wise and most wonderful 
provision is made for the wown and the mite as for the lion 
and the elephant ; their bodies are equally formed with 
consummate art, and equally contrived with amazing care, 
for the circumstances in which they are placed, and the 
means of subsistence and happiness within their reach. 

Nor is this all. Science applies its skill to aid nature in 
investigating the little as well as the great. If, by means of 
a telescope, the astronomer has been enabled to lay open a 
thousand wonders of the starry heavens, hid from our unaided 
sight, and has taught us to believe that, after all, we are only 
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on the threshold of discovery in this department ; that we still 
see " as through a glass darkly ; " and that it is but a faint 
and feeble glimpse of creation which our most approved 
instruments can exhibit ; — the microscope has directed our 
attention to wonders no less worthy of admiration on our 
own earth, and within our own limited locality, and h:is 
informed us that there is a species of infinitude in the minute- 
ness of organized existences, as well as in the magnitude of 
those which are unorganized ; that, in the former, as well 
as in the latter, — in the myriads of inhabitants in a drop of 
water, or in the leaf of a plant, or in a grain of sand, — the 
perfections of the Creator are no less certainly to be seen, 
than in those mighty suns which, at his command, shed 
light, and life, and joy, over their attendant worlds, and fill 
boundless space with his glory. 



THE, SAME, CONCLUDED. 

It is here that the Christian finds an antidote against those 
doubts which a contemplation of .infinite magnitude might 
otherwise excite in his mind. If it be natural for him to ask, 
with some feeling of unbelief, " Can the Creator of innumer- 
able worlds look down with pity on the sinful race of Adam ? 
Can he be conceived to deal with this race in the way which 
Scripture unfolds ? Is it possible that He, the Eternal God, 
should, in very truth, send his Only-begotten Son to this little 
planet, to dwell with men, — taking upon Himself their 
nature ; subjecting Himself to their infirmities ; nay, for their 
sakes suffering sorrow, torture, and death ? " 

If, I say, it be natural for the mind, expanded by the 
philosophy of the heavens, to put these skeptical questions, 
it can scarcely fail to be brought back to a sounder state, 
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when it takes in a more comprehensive view of the divine 
character, and humbly contemplates the very same hand 

• which moves the universe, preserving the existence, and 

* presiding over the enjoyment, df the microscopic world. 

This view is most beautifully and convincingly unfolded 
by Dr. Chalmers, in what have been called his " Astronom- 
ical Sermons." By a comparison, in his own characteristic 
manner, of the discoveries of the microscope with those of 
the telescope, he shows that we have as much reason, from 
the works of creation, to conceive of the Creator as infi- 
nitely minute in his providential care, as we have to conceive 
of him as infinitely greaZ and powerful ; and having estab- 
lished this important truth, he leads us irresistibly to the 
conclusion, that the exhibition made of the Divine Being in 
his revealed word, is in perfect harmony with the character 
of himself, which he has impressed on nature. 

" They, therefore," says this admirable writer, " who think 
that God will not put forth such a power, and such a good- 
ness, and such a condescension, in behalf of this world, as 
are ascribed to him in the New Testament, because he has 
so many other worlds to attend to, think of him as a man. 
They confine their view to the informations of the telescope, 
and forget altogether the informations of the other instru- 
ment. They only find room, in their minds, for his one 
attribute, of a large and general superintendence, and keep 
out of their remembrance the equally impressive proofs we 
have for his other attribute, of a minute and multiplied atten- 
tion to all the diversity of operations, where it is he that 
worketh all in all. 

And when I think, that as one of the instruments of phi- 
losophy has heightened our every impression of the first of 
these attributes, so another instrument has no less heightened 
our impression of the second of them, — then I can no longer 
resist the conclusion, that it would be a transgression of 
sound argument, as well as a daring impiety, to draw a 
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limit around the doings of this unsearchable God ; and 
should a professed revelation from heaven tell me of an act 
of condescension in behalf of some separate world, so won- 
derful that angels desired to look into it, and the Eternal Son 
had to move from his seat of glory to carry it- into accom- 
plishment, all I ask is, the evidence of such a revelation ; for, 
let it tell me as much as it may of God letting himself down 
for the benefit of one single province of his dominions, this 
is no more than I see lying scattered in numberless exam- 
ples before me, and running through the whole line of my 
recollections, and meeting me in every walk of observation 
to which I can betake myself; and, now that the microscopo 
has unveiled the wonders of another region, I see strewed 
around me, with a profusion which baffles my every attempt 
to compreheud it, the evidence that there is no one portion 
of the universe of God too minute for his notice, nor too 
humble for the invitation of his care. 

Sacked Philosophy qp t£b Seasons. 

(Edited by F. W. P. Greenwood.) 

Instinct; a certain power or disposition of the mind, by which, 
independent of all instruction or experience, without deliberation, and 
without having any end in view, animals are unerringly directed to do 
spontaneously whatever is necessary for the preservation of the individ- 
ual, or the continuation of the kind. 



SPEECH-MAKING. 

How truly fortunate the age and country in which we 
live ! when and where every event is set forth and duly 
celebrated in a magnificent speech. These ready speech- 
makers seem determined to effect what Milton implored of 
his muse : — 

** What is low, raise and support." 
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We are told by the newspapers, those ready vehicles of 
all bladders of wind, that at a u mowing match," lately got 
up in New Hampshire, the u Hon. Mr. Such-a-one delivered 
an elegant and appropriate address." Now, this is nothing" 
to the style in which we do things in the Old Bay State. We 
could relate a score of instances, if we pleased, where as 
fine speeches as ever were blown, were made on far less 
occasions than the one above mentioned. I will content 
myself with a single instance, and overlook the thousand 
and one opportunities of railroad " meetings " and railroad 
" openings," so eagerly seized upon by long-winded spokes- 
men and would-be orators. 

In a village on one side or other of the Connecticut 
River, there is a pound, for the imprisonment of such unruly 
four-footed animals as render themselves obnoxious to the 
civil authority. This same pound having lost off one of 
the hinges of the. gate, it became a matter of prudence to 
replace it by a new one. 

The making and putting on of a single hinge, on a gate 
of no great magnitude, is not a thing necessarily requiring a 
great deal of noise, saving and excepting what is made by 
the hammer and the anvil. But this only shows more fully 
the vast perfection to which the sublime art of speech-mak- 
ing is already brought in this happy land.' 

On this occasion, the Hon. Spouter Puffer was unan- 
imously chosen to deliver the address. And the able and 
perfect manner in which he did the thing, shows, clearer 
than noonday, the wisdom of the choice. The carpenter 
had taken the hinge in his hand, and was about nailing it 
fast to the gate, when the honorable, gentleman arose, and 
after alluding to the importance of the occasion, his utter 
inability to do any thing like justice to it, and craving the 
indulgence of the audience, he thus proceeded : — 

" When I look about me, and behold this vast empire of 
our republic, extending from sea to sea, and from ocean to 
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ocean; when I contemplate the growing condition of this 
state ; when I reflect on the magnitude of this country ; 
when Iconsider the ineffable importance of this 'ere town, 
with its dense and enlightened population; and, especially, 
when I turn my eyes to the wide circumference of the 
found before us, I am lost in admiration of the magnitude of 
X)ur destinies. 

" Europe is no more to us, than a filbert-shell to a meet- 
ing-house. If any one doubts that we have arrived at the 
pinnacle of arts, let him come forward to-day, and view the 
perfection of this hinge, pounded, as it has been, on the 
anvil of Independence, and beaten into shape by the ham- 
mer of Wisdom. 

u On this hinge turns the fate of empires ; on this hinge 
depends the starvation of horses* and bringing into subjec- 
tion the flesh of unruly beef. Here they may chew the 
bitter cud of nonentity ; here they may learn to prize the 
inestimable privileges of being impounded in a land of 
liberty; here — " 

But we will not now pursue the subject any farther, as it 
is utterly impossible to do any thing like justice to the elo- 
quence of the honorable gentleman, without quoting the 
whole speech ; which, as it would occupy nine closely 
printed columns, and we understand it is to be laid before 
the public in a pamphlet form, we dismiss for the present, 
just observing, that the honorable gentleman surpassed all 
his former examples of eloquence ; and such was the atten- 
tion and stillness of an audience, composed of at least 
twenty persons, that the walls of the pound might have 
fallen down, " slam bang ! " without once being heard. 

Obnoxious ; answerable, liable, odious. Inability j want of power. 
Ineffable; unutterable, that cannot be expressed in words. Pinna- 
cle ; the euminit. 
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NECESSITY OF CONSIDERING BOTH SIDES OF A 
QUESTION. 

Victory ; vTk't s r-y. Old ; sound lei. Inscribed ; sound bd. Two ; 
too ; oo, not it. Armed ; sound . rmd. Forests ; sound Us. Sover- 
eign; silv'cr-Tn; three syllables. Evils; e'vlz; * is silent. Yonder; 
d t not u. 

In the days of knight errantry and paganism, one of oar 
old British princes set up a statue to the goddess of Victory, 
in a point where four roads met. In her right hand she 
held a spear, and her left hand rested upon a shield; the 
outside of this shield was of gold, and the inside of silver. 
On the former was inscribed, in the old British language, 
" To the goddess ever favorable ; " and on the other, " For 
four victories, obtained successively over the Piete and other 
inhabitants of the northern islands." 

It happened, one day, that two knights, completely armed, 
one in black armor, the other in' white, arrived, from oppo- 
site parts of the country, at this statue, just about the same 
time ; and as neither of them had seen it before, they stopped 
to read the inscription and observe the excellence of its 
workmanship. 

After contemplating it for some time, " This golden 

shield " says the black knight. u Golden shield ! " cried' 

the white knight, — who was as strictly observing the opposite 
side ; — " why, if I have my eyes, it is silver." " I know 
nothing of your eyes," replied the black knight, " but if ever 
1 saw a golden shield in my life, this is one." " Yes," 
returned the white knight, smiling, " it is very probable, 
indeed, that they should expose a shield of gold in so public 
a place as this ! For my part, I wonder even a silver one 
is not too strong a temptation for the devotion of some people 
who pass this way ; and it appears, by the date, that this 
has been here above three years." 
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Tfic black knight could not bear the smile with which this 
was delivered, and grew so warm in the dispute, that it soon 
ended in a challenge ; they both, "therefore, turned their 
horses, and rode back so far as to have sufficient space for 
their career ; -then fixing their spears in their rests, they flew 
at each other with the greatest fury and impetuosity. Their 
shock was so rude, and the blow on each side so effectual, 
that they both fell to the ground, much wounded and bruised, 
and lay there for some time, as in a trance. 

A good Druid, who was travelling that way, found them 
in this condition. The Druids were the physicians of those 
times, as well as the priests. He had a. sovereign balsam 
about him, whicli he had composed himself, for he was very 
skilful m all the plants that grew in the fields or in the 
forests j he stanched their blood, applied his balsam to their 
wounds, and brought them, as it were, from death to life 
again. As soon as they were sufficiently recovered, he 
began to inquire into the occasion of their quarrel. " Why, 
this man," cried the black knight, " will have it that yonder 
shield is silver." " And he will have it," replied the white 
knight, " that it is gold." And then they told him all the 
particulars of the affair. 

" Ah \ " said the Druid, with a sigh, "you are both of 
you, my brethren, in the right, and both of you in the wrong. 
Had either of you given himself time to look at the opposite 
side of the shield, as well as that which first presented 
itself to view, all this passion and bloodshed might have been 
avoided. However, there is a very good lesson to be learned 
from the evils that have befallen you on this occasion. 
Permit me, therefore, to entreat you never to enter into any 
dispute, for the future, till you have- fairly considered both 
sides of the question." 

Knight errantry ; the practice of wandering in quest of adventures. 
Paganish; heathenism. Challenge; a summons to fight a duel. 
Impetuosity ; violence, fury. Balsam ; an unctuous, aromatic, healing 
substance. 
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THE LILY OF THE VALE. 

With her ; sound the A in her ; do not blend the two words into one, 
as, wither. Affects ; not ks 9 but kts. And ; be careful to sound d. 
Rends; sound ndz. 

To the curious eye 
A little monitor presents her page 
Of choice instruction, with her snowy bells — 
The lily of the vale. She nor affects 
The public walk, nor gaze of midday sun ; 
She to no state or dignity aspires ; 
But, silent and alone, puts on her suit, 
And sheds her lasting perfume, but for which 
We had not known there was a thing so sweet 
Hid in the gloomy shade. So, when the blast 
* Her sister tribes confounds, and to the earth 
Stoops their high heads, that vainly were exposed, 
She feels it not, but flourishes anew, 
Still sheltered and secure. And so the storm, 
That makes the high elm couch, and rends the oak, 
The humble lily spares. A thousand blows, 
That shake the lofty monarch on his throne, 
We lesser folk* feel not. Keen are the pains 
Advancement often brings. To be secure, 
Be humble ; to be happy, be content. 

Monitor ; one who warns or admonishes. Bell ; the cup or calix of 
the flower in the form of a bell. Advancement ; preferment, promo- 
tion. Couch ; lie down, stoop or bend down. 
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THE INSECT OF A DAY. 



Support; "sound the r. Fellows; long o; fe, not uz. Subject; 
short e;jict t notjtcf. Swarm ; sound rm. Terrible ; short i, not short 
«. Firmest; short £ in est, not short t. Against; ai like short e. 
Hundred ; drtd, not drud, nor dud. 

Aristotle says, that upon the River Hypanis there exist 
little animals who live only one day. Those who die at 
eight o'clock in the morning, die in their youth ; those who 
die at five o'clock in the evening, die irv a state of decrepi- 
tude. 

Suppose one of the most robust of these Hypanians as 
old, according to these nations, as time itself; he would have 
begun to exist at the break of day, and, through the strength 
of his constitution, would have been enabled to support an 
active life during the infinite number of seconds contained 
in ten or twelve hours. During so long a succession of 
instants, by his own experience and by his reflections on all 
he had seen, he must have acquired great wisdom ; he looks 
upon his fellows who have died at noon, as creatures happily 
delivered from the great number of infirmities to which old 
age is subject. He may have to relate to his grandsons an 
astonishing tradition of facts anterior to all the memories of 
the nation. 

The young swarm, composed of beings who have lived 
but an hour, approach the venerable patriarch with respect, 
and listen with admiration to his instructive discourse. 
Every thing he relates to them appears a prodigy to this 
generation whose life has been so short. A day appears to 
them the entire duration of time, and the dawn of day would 
be called, in their chronology, the great era of their creation. 

Suppose, now t that the venerable insect, this Nestor of the 
Hypanis, a short time before his death, about the hour of 
sunset, assembles all his descendants, his friends and ac- 
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quaintances, to give them, with his dying breath, his last 
advice. They gather, from all parts, under the vast shel- 
ter of a mushroom, and the dying sage addresses them in 
the following manner: — 

" Friends and compatriots, I feel that the longest life must 
have an end. The term of mine has arrived, and I do not 
regret my fate, since my great age has become a burden to 
me, and there is nothing new under the sun for me. The 
revolutions and calamities that have desolated my country, 
the great number of particular accidents to which we are 
all subject, 4he infirmities that afflict our species, and the 
misfortunes which have happened in my own family, all that 
I have seen in the course of a long life, have only too well 
taught me this great truth, that happiness, placed in things 
which do not depend upon ourselves, can never be. certain 
and lasting. 

" An entire generation has perished by a violent wind ; a 
multitude of our imprudent youth has been swept into the 
water by a brisk and unexpected breeze. What terrible 
floods a sudden ram has caused ! Our firmesi shelters even 
are not proof against a hail storm. A dark cloud causes the 
most courageous hearts to tremble. 

" I lived in the early ages, and conversed with insects of 
larger growth, of stronger constitutions, and I may say of 
greater wisdom than any of the present generation. I con- 
jure you to give credit to my last words, when I assure you 
that the sun which now appears beyond the water, and 
which seems not far from the earth, I have seen in times 
past fixed in the middle of the heavens, its rays darting 
directly upon us. The earth was mucl> lighter in past ages, 
the air was much warmer, and our ancestors were more 
sober and more virtuous. 

" Although my senses are enfeebled, my memory is not: 
I can assure you that this glorious luminary moves. I have 
seen it rising over the summit of that mountain, and I began 
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my life about the time that it commenced its immense 
career. It has, during several centuries, advanced in the 
heavens with an astonishing heat and brilliancy, of which 
you can have no idea, and which assuredly you could not 
have endured; but now, by its decline, and the sensible 
diminution of its vigor, I foresee that all nature must shortly 
terminate, and that this world will be buried in darkness in 
less than a hundred minutes. 

"Alas ! my friends, how I flattered myself at one time with 
the deceitful hope of always living on this earth ! How mag- 
nificent were the cells I had hollowed out for myself ! What 
confidence did I put in the firmness of my limbs, and in the 
elasticity of their joints, and in the strength of my wings ! 
But I have lived long enough for nature and for glory, and 
none of those J leave behind me, will have that same satis- 
faction in the century of darkness and decay that I see 
about to begin/ 9 Fbom the French. 

Decrepitude ; an enfeebled state of the body, produced by decay and 
the infirmities of age. Prodigy ; any thing out of the ordinary course of 
nature, and so extraordinary as to excite wonder or astonishment. Dimi- 
nution; state of becoming or appearing less. Elasticity; inherent 
property in bodies by which they recover their former figure or state after 
external pressure, tension, or distortion. 



MAN'S WANTS NECESSARY TO HIS IMPROVEMENT 
AND HAPPINESS. 

Man's grand distinction is his intellect, his mental capa- 
city. It is this which renders him highly and peculiarly 
responsible to his Creator. It is this, on account of which 
the rule over other animals is established in his hands ; and 
it is this, mainly, which enables him to exercise dominion 
over the powers of nature, and to subdue them to himself. 

But it is also true that his own animal organization gives 
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him superiority, and is among the most wonderful of the 
works of God on earth. It contributes to cause, as well as 
prove, his elevated rank in creation. His port is erect, his. 
face towards heaven, and he is furnished with limbs which 
are at once powerful, flexible, capable of innumerable modes 
and varieties of action, and terminated by an instrument of 
wonderfuZ, heavenly workmanship — the human hand. 

This marvellous physical conformation gives roan the 
power of acting whh great effect upon external objects, in 
pursuance of the suggestions of his understanding, and of 
applying the results of his reasoning power to- his own pur- 
poses. Without this peculiar formation, he would not be 
man, with whatever sagacity he might be endowed. 

No bounteous grant of intellect, were it the pleasure of 
Heaven to make such granl, could raise any of the brute 
creation to an equality with the human race. Were it 
bestowed on the leviathan, he must remain, nevertheless, in 
the element where he alone could maintain his physical 
existence. He would still be but the inelegant, misshapen 
inhabitant of the ocean, " wallowing unwieldy in his gait." 

Were the elephant made to possess it, it would but teach 
him the deformity of his own structure ; the unloveliness of 
his frame, though " the hugest of things ;" his disability to 
act on external .matter; and the degrading nature of his 
own physical wants, which lead him to the deserts, and give 
him for his favorite home the torrid plains of the tropics. It 
was placing the king of Babylon sufficiently out of the rank 
of human beings, though he carried all his reasoning facul- 
ties with him, when he was sent away to eat grass, like 
the ox. 

And this may suggest to our consideration, what is unde- 
niably true, that there is hardly a greater blessing conferred 
on man than his natural wants. If he had wanted no more 
than the beasts, who can say how much more than they he 
would have attained ? Does he associate ? does he culti- 
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▼ate? does he build? does he navigate? The original 
impulse to all these lies in his wants. It proceeds from the 
necessities of his condition, and from the efforts of un- 
satisfied desire. 

Every want, not of a low kind, physical as well as moral, 
which the human breast feels, and which brutes do not feel, 
and cannot feel, raises man by so much in the scale of ex- 
istence, and is a clear proof, and a direct instance, of the 
favor of God towards his so much favored human offspring* 
If man had been so made as to have desired nothing, he 
would have wanted almost every thing worth possessing. 

Webster. 

Distinction ; that by which one differs from another, superiority, dis- 
crimination. Capacity; power of holding, ability. Responsible; 
answerable, accountable. Organization ; regular construction of parts, 
organical structure. Flexible; pliant, supple. Conformation ; struc- 
ture. Pursuance ; prosecution. Sagacity; penetration, quick dis- 
cernment. Grant ; thing granted, gift. Leviathan ; a great marine 
animal, mentioned in the book of Job, by some supposed to be the croco- 
dile, by some the whale, and by others an animal now extinct. Un- 
wieldy ; unmanageable, ponderous, clumsy. Gait ; manner of walking, 
bearing, carriage. Torrid ; dried with heat, violently hot. Undenia 
bly ; so plainly as to admit no contradiction. 



THE LAST MINSTREL. 

And old ; sound the d in and, and do not blend the two words. 
Withered ; er as in her, not withXid. Harp ; sound rp. Tuneful ; long 
u in tune, not oo. Brethren ; give e its short sound ; do not call it 
bruthrin. 

The way was long, the wind was cold ; 

The minstrel was infirm and o\d ; 

His withered cheek and tresses gray 

Seemed to have known a better day. 

The harp, his sole remaining joy, x 

Was carried by an orphan boy. 
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The last of all the bards was he, 
Who sung of Border chivalry. 

For, well-a-day ! their date was fled ; 
His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 
And he, neglected and oppressed, 
Wished to be with them, and at rest. 
No more, on prancing palfrey borne, 
He carolled light as lark at morn ; 
No longer courted and caressed, 
High-placed in hail, a welcome guest, 
- He poured to lord and lady gay 
The unpremeditated lay. 

Old times were changed, old manners gone,- 
A stranger filled the Stuarts' throne. 
A wandering harper, scorned and poor, 
He begged his bread from door to door ; 
And tuned, to please a peasant's ear, 
The harp a king had loved to hear. 
He passed where Newark's stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow's birchen bower ; 
The minstrel gazed with wishful eye ; 
No humbler resting-place was nigh. 

With hesitating step, at last, 

Th' embattled portal -arch he passed, 

Whose ponderous gate and massy bar 

Had oft rolled back the tide of war, 

But never closed the iron door 

Against the desolate and poor. 

The duchess marked his weary pace, 

His timid mien, and reverend face, 

And bade her page the menials tell 

That they should tend the old man well ; 
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For she had known adversity, 
Though born in such a high degree ; 
In pride of power, in beauty's bloom, 
Had wept o'er Monmouth's bloody tomb ! 

When kindness had his wants supplied, 

And the old man was gratified, 

Began to rise his minstrel pride ; 

And he began to talk, anon, 

Of good Earl Francis, dead and gone, 

And how full many a tale he knew 

Of the old warriors of Buccleugh ; 

And, would the noble duchess deign 

To listen to an old man's strain, 

Though stiff his hand, his voice though weak, 

He thought, even yet, — the sooth to apeak, — 

That, if she loved the harp to hear, 

He could make music to her ear. 

The humble boon was soon obtained ; 
The aged minstrel audience gained ; 
But, when he reached the room of state, 
Where she, with all her ladies, sate, 
Perchance he wished his boon denied ; 
For, when to tune his harp he tried, * 
His trembling hand had lost the ease 
Which marks security to please ; 
And scenes, long past, of joy and pain, 
Came wildering o'er his aged brain ; 
He tried to tune his harp in vain. 

The pitying duchess praised its chime, 
And gave him heart, and gave him time, 
Till every string's according glee 
Was blended into harmony ; 
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And then, he said, he would full fain 

He could recall an ancient strain 

He never thought to sing again. 

And much he wished, yet feared, to try 

The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers strayed, 

And an uncertain warbling made ; 

And oft he shook his hoary head ; 

But, when he caught the measure wild, 

The old man raised his face, and smiled ; 

And lightened up his faded eye, 

With all a poet's ecstasy ! 

In varying cadence, soft ot strong, 
He swep* the sounding chords along ; 
The present scene, the future lot, 
His toil, his wants, were all forgot ; 
Cold diffidence, and age's frost, 
In the full tide of soul were lost ; 
Each blank in faithless memory's void 
The poet's glowing thought supplied ; 
And while his harp responsive rang, 
'Twas thus the latest minstrel sang : — 

" Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

4 This is my own, my native land ! * 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 

" If such there breathe, go, mark him welt ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell : 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth, as wish can claim, — 
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Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, v shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoredj and unsung I 

u O Caledonia ! stern and wild, 

Meet muse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood — 

Land of the mountain and the flood — 

Land of my sires ! — what mortal hand 

Can e'er untie the filial band 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ? 

* A Still, as I view each well-known scene, 

Think what is now, and what hath been, 

Seems as to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends, thy woods and streams, were left ; 

And thus I love them better still, 

Even in extremity of ih\ 

*' By Yarrow's stream still let rae stray, 
Though none should guide my feeble way; 
Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 
Although it chill my withered cheek ; 
Still lay my head on Teviot Stone, 
Though there, forgotten and alone, 
The bard may draw his parting groan, 

** Sweet Teviotl on. thy silver tide, 
The glaring bale-fires blaze no more ; 

No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willowed shore ; 

Wherever thou wind'st, by dale or hill, 

A1Z, alZ is peaceful, ali is still, 
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As if thy waves, since lime was born, 
Since first they rolled upon the Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd's reed, 

Nor started at the bugle-horn ; 
Unlike the tide of human time* 

Which, though it change, in ceaseless flow, 
Retains each grief, retains each crime, 

Its earliest course was doomed to know ; 
And, darker as it downward veers, 
Is stained with past and present tears." 

Walter Scott. 

Minstrel; a name given to an order of men in the middle ages, 
who subsisted by the arts of poetry and music, and sang to the harp 
verses composed by themselves or others. Bard; a poet and singer 
among the ancient Celts; one whose occupation was to compose and 
sing verses in honor of the heroic achievements of princes andbrave men ; 
in modern usage, a poet. 



THE QUAKREL OF SQUIRE BULL AND HIS SON 
JONATHAN. 

Fellow; long o. Generally; jen'Sr-al-ly. Getting; gH^ not git. 
Broken ; long o; sound br. Worst ; or like er in het; sound rst. Ar- 
gument ; long u; sound r; do not call 8nt, tint. 

John Bull was a choleric old fellow, who held a good 
manor in the middle of a great mill-pond, and which, by 
reason of its being quite surrounded by water, was generally 
called Bullock Island. Bull was an ingenious man, an ex- 
ceedingly good blacksmith, a dexterous cutler, and a notable 
weaver besides. He also brewed capital porter, ale, and 
small beer, and was, in fact, a sort of Jack of all trades, and 
good at each. 

In addition to these, he was a hearty fellow, a jolly com- 
panion, and passably honest, as the times go. But what 
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tarnished all these qualities, was an exceedingly quarrel- 
some, overbearing disposition, which was always getting him 
into some scrape or other. The truth is, he never heard of 
a quarrel going on among his neighbors, but his fingers 
itched to take a part in it ; so that he was hardly ever seen 
without a broken head, a black eye, or a bloody nose. 

Such was Squire Bull, as he wa3 commonly called by the 
country people, his neighbors — one of those odd, testy, 
grumbling, boasting old codgers, that never get credit for 
what they are, because they, are always pretending to be 
what they are not. The squire was as tight a hand to deal 
with in doors as out ; sometimes treating his family as if 
they were not the same flesh and blood, when they hap- 
pened to differ with him in certain matters. 

One day he got into a dispute with his youngest son, 
Jonathan, who was familiarly called Brother Jonathan, 
whether churches ought to be called churches or meeting- 
houses; and whether steeples were not an abomination. 
The squiFe, either having the worst of the argument, or 
being naturally impatient of contradiction, — I can't tell 
which, — fell into a great passion, and declared he would 
physic such notions out of the boy's noddle. 

So he went to some of his doctors, and got them to draw 
up a prescription, made up of thirty-nine different articles, 
many of them bitter enough to some palates. This he tried 
to make Jonathan swallow ; and, finding he made wry faces, 
and would not do it, fell upon him and beat him soundly. 
After this, he made the house so disagreeable to him, that 
Jonathan, though as hard as a pine knot, and as tough as 
leather, could bear it no longer. 

Taking his gun and his axe, he put himself into a boat 
and paddled over the mill pond to some new lands, to which 
the squire pretended to have some sort of claim. Jonathan 
intended to settle the lands, and build a meeting-house, 
without a steeple, as soon as he grew rich enough. When he 
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got over, he found that the land was quite in a state of nature, 
covered with wood, and inhabited only by wild beasts. 

But, being a lad of spirit, he took his axe on one shoulder 
and his gun on the other, marched into the thickest of the 
wood, and, clearing a place, built a log hut. Pursuing his 
labors, and handling his axe like a notable woodman, he in 
a few years cleared the land, which he laid out into thirteen 
good farms, and, building himself a large house, which he 
partly finished, began to be quite snug and comfortable. 

But Squire Bull, who was getting old and stingy, and, 
besides, was in great want of money, on account of his 
having lately been made to pay heavy damages for assault- 
ing his neighbors and breaking their heads — the squire, I 
say, finding Jonathan was getting well to do in the world, 
began to be very much troubled about his welfare ; so he 
demanded that Jonathan should pay him a good rent for the 
land which he had cleared and made good for something. 

He made up I know not what claim against him, and 
under different pretences managed to pocket all Jonathan's 
honest gains. In fact, the poor lad had not a shilling left 
for holiday occasions; and had it not been for the filial 
respect he felt for the old man, he would certainly have 
refused to submit to such impositions. But for all this, in a 
little time, Jonathan grew up to be very large of his age, 
and became a talZ, stout, double-jointed, broad-footed cub 
of a fellow, awkward in his gait and simple in his appear- 
ance, but having a lively, shrewd look, and giving the 
promise of great strength when he should get his growth. 

He was rather an odd-looking chap, in truth, and had 
many queer ways ; but every body who had seen John Bull 
saw a great likeness between them, and declared he was 
John's own boy, a true chip of the old block. Like the old 
squire, he was apt to be blustering and saucy, but, in the 
main, was a peaceable sort of careless fellow, that would 
quarrel with nobody if you only let him alone. He used to 
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dress in homespun trousers, and always wore a linsey- 
woolsey coat, the sleeves of which were so short that his 
hand and wrist came out beyond them, looking like a shoul- 
der of mutton ; all of which was in consequence of his growing 
so fast that he outgrew his clothes. 

While Jonathan was outgrowing his strength in this way, 
Bull kept on picking his pockets of every penny put into 
them ; till, at last, one day, when the squire was even more 
than usually pressing in his demands, which he accompanied 
with threats, Jonathan started up in a passion, and threw 
the tea-kettle at the old man's head. 

The choleric Bull was hereupon exceedingly enraged, 
and, after calling the poor lad an undutifui, ungrateful, rebel- 
lious rascaZ, seized him by the collar, and forthwith a furious 
scuffle ensued. This lasted a long time ; for the squire, 
though in years, was a capital boxer. At last, however, 
Jonathan got him under, and, before he would let him up, 
made him sign a paper giving up all claim to the farms, and 

acknowledging the fee simple to be in Jonathan forever. 

J. K.. Paulding. 

Choleric ; easily irritated, irascible. Dexterous ; skilful and active 
in, manual employment. Testy ; fretful, peevish, petulant. Filial ; 
proper for a child in relation to his parents. Gait; manner of walking 
or stepping. 



SCENE WITH A PANTHER. 

Clithero the sleep-walker, has become insane, and has fled into one of 
the wild mountain fastnesses *>f Norwalk. Edgar Jluntly endeavors 
to discover his retreat. 

I passed through the cave. At that moment, torrents of 
rain poured from above, and stronger blasts thundered 
amidst these desolate recesses and profound chasms. 
Instead of lamenting the prevalence of the tempest, I now 
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began to regard it with pleasure. It conferred new forms 
of sublimity and grandeur on the scene. 

As I crept with hands and feet along my imperfect bridge, 
a sudden gust had nearly whirled me into the frightful 
abyss. To preserve myself, I was obliged to loose my hold 
of my burden, and it fell into the gulf. This incident dis- 
concerted and distressed me. As soon as I had effected my 
dangerous passage, I screened myself behind a cliff, and 
gave myself up to reflection* 

While thus occupied, my eyes were fixed upon the oppo- 
site steeps. The tops of the trees waving to and fro, in the 
wildest commotion, and their trunks, occasionally bending 
to the blast, which, in these lofty regions, blew with a vio- 
lence unknown in the tracts below, exhibited an awful spec- 
tacle. At length, my attention was attracted by the trunk 
which lay across the gulf, and which I had used as a bridge. 

I perceived that it had already swerved from its original 
position, that every blast broke or loosened some of the fibres 
by which its roots were connected with the opposite bank, 
and that, if the storm did not speedily abate, there was 
imminent danger of its being torn from the rock and precip- 
itated into the chasm. Thus my retreat would be cut off, 
and the evils, from which I was endeavoring to 'rescue 
another, would be experienced by myself. 

I believed my destiny to han# upon the expedition with 
which I should recross this gulf. The moments that were 
spent in these deliberations were critical, and I shuddered 
to observe that the trunk was held in its place by one or two 
fibres, which were already stretched almost to breaking. 

To pass along the trunk, rendered slippery by the wet, 
and unsteadfast by the wind, was eminently dangerous. To 
maintain my hold in passing, in defiance of the whirlwind, 
required the most vigorous exertions. For this end it was 
necessary to discommode myself of my cloak. 

Just as I had disposed of this encumbrance, and had risen 
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from my seat, my attention was again called to the opposite 
steep, by the most unwelcome object that, at this time, could 
possibly present itself. Something was perceived moving 
among the bushes and rocks, which, for a time, I hoped was 
no more than a raccoon or an opossum, ljut which presently 
appeared to be a panther. His gray coat, extended claws, 
.fiery eyes, and a cry, which he at that moment uttered, and 
which, by its resemblance to the human voice, is peculiarly 
terrific, denoted him to he the most ferocious and untamable 
of that detested race. 

The industry of our hunters has. nearly banished animals 
of prey from these precincts. The fastnesses of Norwalk, 
however, could not but afford refuge to some of them. Of 
late I had met them so rarely, that my fears were -seldom 
alive, and I trod, without caution, the ruggedest and most 
solitary haunts. Still, however, I had seldom been unfur- 
nished, in my rambles, with the means of defence. 

The unfrequency with .which I had lately encountered this, 
foe, and the encumbrance of provision, made me neglect, on 
this occasion, to bring with me my usual arms. The beast 
that was now before me, when stimulated by hunger, was 
accustomed to assail whatever could provide him with a 
banquet of blood. He would set upon man or deer with 
equal and irresistible ferocity. His sagacity was equal to 
his strength, and he seemed able to discover whon his an- 
tagonist was armed. 

My experience enabled me to estimate the full extent of 
my danger. He sat* on the brow of the steep, eyeing the 
bridge, and apparently deliberating whether he should cross 
-it. It was probable that he had scented my footsteps thus 
far, and should he pass over, his vigilance could scarcely 
fail of detecting my asylum. 

Should he retain his present station, my danger was 
scarcely lessened. To pass over in the face of a famished 
tiger, was only to rush upon my fate. The falling of the 
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trunk, which had lately been so anxiously deprecated, was 
now, with no less solicitude, desired. Every new gust, I 
hoped, would tear asunder its remaining bands, and, by 
cutting off all communication between the opposite steeps, 
place me in security. My hopes, however, were destined to 
be frustrated. The fibres of the prostrate tree were ob- 
stinately tenacious of their hold, and presently the animal 
scrambled down the rock and proceeded to cross it. 

Of alZ kinds of death, that which now menaced me was 
the most abhorred. To die by disease was lenient in com- 
parison with being rent to pieces by the fangs of this savage. 
To perish in this obscure retreat by means so impervious to 
the anxious curiosity of my friends, to lose my portion of 
existence by a destiny so untoward, was insupportable. I 
bitterly deplored my rashness in coming hither unprovided 
for an encounter like this. 

The evil of my present circumstances consisted chiefly in 
suspense. My death was unavoidable, but my imagination 
had leisure to torment itself by anticipations. One foot of 
the savage was slowly and cautiously moved after the other. 
He struck his claws so deeply into the bark, that they were 
with difficulty withdrawn. At length he leaped upon the 
ground. We were now separated by an interval of scarcely 
eight feet. To leave the spot where 1 crouched was impos- 
sible. Behind and beside me the cliff rose perpendicularly, 
and before me was this grim and terrific visage. I shrank 
still closer to the ground, and closed my eyes. 

From this pause of horror I was aroused by the noise 
occasioned by the second spring of the animal. He leaped 
into the pit, in which I had so deeply regretted that I had 
not taken refuge, and disappeared. My rescue was so sud- 
den, and so much beyond my belief or my hope, that I 
almost feared my senses deceived me. This opportunity of 
escape was not to be neglected. I left my place, and scram- 
bled over the trunk with a precipitation which had nearly 
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proved fatal. The tree groaned and shook under me, the 
wind blew with unexampled violence, and I had scarcely 
reached the opposite steep when the roots were severed 
from the rock, and the whole fell thundering to the b6ttom 
of the chasm. 

My trepidations were not speedily quieted. I looked back 
with wonder on my hair-breadth escape, and on that singular 
concurrence of events which had placed me in so short a 
period in absolute security. Had the trunk fallen a moment 
earlier, I should have been imprisoned on the hill or thrown 
headlong. Had its fall been delayed another moment, I 
should have been pursued ; for the beast now issued from his 
den, and testified his surprise and disappointment by tokens, 
the sight of which made my blood run cold. 

He saw me, and hastened to the verge of the chasm. He 
squatted on his hind legs, and assumed the attitude of one 
preparing to leap. My consternation was excited afresA by 
these appearances. It seemed, at first, as if the rift was too 
wide for any power of muscles to carry him in safety over ; 
but I knew the unparalleled agility of this animal, and that 
his experience had made him a better judge of the practica- 
bility of this exploit than I was. 

Still there was hope that he would relinquish this design 
as desperate. This hope was quickly at an end. He 
sprung, and his fore legs touched the verge of the rock on 
which I stood. In spite of vehement exertions, however, 
the surface was too smooth and too hard to allow him to 
make good his hold. He fell, and a piercing cry, uttered 
below, showed that nothing had obstructed his descent to. 
the bottom. Charles Brockdbn Brown. 

Disconcert ; to unsettle the mind. Spectacle ; usually something 
presented to view as extraordinary. Imminent; threatening, hanging 
oyer, appearing as if about to fall on. Precipitate ; to throw head- 
long. Expedition ; haste, speed, quickness, and despatch. Encum- 
brance; load, any thing that impedes action, or renders it difficult and 
laborious. 
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HYMN OF THE MORAVIAN NUNS AT THE PRESEN- 
TATION OF PULASKI'S BANNER. 

Tapbbs ; ta'pSrz ; sound rg, and do not sound £ like S. Waj&iob ; 
war'yfcr ; sound r. Shboud ; do not drop the A. "Encircling ; en-Ber'- 
kling ; do not sound £ like S. 

When the dying flame of day, 

Through the chancel shot its ray, 

Far the glimmering tapers shed 

Faint light on the cowled head. 

And the censer burning swung, 

Where, before the altar, hung 

That proud banner, which with pVayer 

Had been consecrated there. 
And the nun's sweet hymn was heard the while, 
Sung low in the dim, mysterious aisle. 

" Take thy banner ! — may it wave 
Proudly o'er the good and brave, 
When the battle's distant wail 
Breaks the Sabbath of our vale, — » 
When the clarion's music thrills 
To the hearts of these lone hills, — 
When the spear in conflict shakes, 
When the strong lance shivering breaks. 

rt Take thy banner ! — and beneath 
The war-cloud's encircling wreath, 
Guard it — till our homes are free — 
Guard it — God will prosper thee ! 
In the dark and trying hour, 
In the breaking forth of power, 
In the rush of steeds and men, 
His right hand' will shield thee then. 
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" Take thy banner ! But when night 

Closes round the ghastly fight, 

If the vanquished warrior bow, 

Spare him ! — By our holy vow, 

By our prayers and many tears, 

By the mercy that endears, 

Spare him — he our love hath shared — 

Spare him, as thou wouldst be spared! 

" Take thy banner ! — and if e'er 
Thou shouldst press the soldier's bier, 
And the muffled drum should beat 
To the tread of mournful feet, 
Then this crimson flag shall be 
Martial cloak and shroud for thee ! 

And the warrior took that banner proud, 
~ And it was his martial cloak and shroud. 

Longfellow. 

Chancel ; that part of a church in which the altar is placed, gener- 
ally divided from the rest by a screen or railing. Tapers ; wax candles, 
small lights. Cowled; wearing a cowl or monk's hood. Censer; a 
vessel in which incense "is burnt, a pan for burning perfumes, &c. 
Wail; audible sorrow, lamentation. Ghastly; pale, grim. Van- 
quished ; overcome, subdued. Crimson ; red darkened with blue, red. 



GOOD LUCK AND BAD LUCK. 

• To impart the secret of what is called good and bad luck 
is not a difficult task. There are men who, supposing 
Providence to have an implacable spite against them, be- 
moan, in the poverty of a wretched old age, the misfortunes 
of their lives. Luck forever ran against them, and for 

others. 
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One, with a good profession, lost his luck in the river, 
where he idled away his time in fishing, when he ought to 
have been in his office. Another, with a good trade, per- 
petually burnt up his luck by his hot temper, which pro- 
voked all his employers to leave him. Another, with a 
lucrative business, .lost his luck by amazing diligence in 
every thing but his business. 

Another, who steadily followed his trade, as steadily fol- 
lowed his bottle. Another, who was honest and constant to 
his work, erred by perpetual misjudgments ; he lacked dis- 
cretion. Hundreds lose their luck by endorsing; by san- 
guine speculations; by fraudulent men; and by dishonest 
gains. 

I never knew an early-rising, hard-working, prudent man, 
careful of his Earnings, and strictly honest, who complained 
of bad luck. A good character, good habits, and iron in- 
dustry, are impregnable to the assaults of alZ the ill luck 
that ever fools dreamed of. 

When I see a tatterdemalion, creeping out of a grocery 
late in the afternoon, with his hands stuck into his pockets, the 
rim of his hat turned up, and the crown knocked in, I know 
he has had bad' luck; for the worst of all luck is to be a 
tippler, a knave, or a sluggard. Henry Beecher. 



Implacable; not to be appeased or pacified, inexorable, malicious. 
Bemoan; lament. Lucrative; gainful, profitable, bringing money. 
Mis judgment; erroneous judgment. Discretion; prudence, wise 
management, knowledge to direct one's self. Endorsing ; writing one's 
name on the back of a note, &c. Sanguine; ardent, confident, in- 
clined to expect much. Fraudulent ; full of fraud, deceitful, treach- 
erous. Impregnable; that cannot be taken or stormed, unmoved, 
unaffected. Tatterdemalion; a ragged fellow. 
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GREATNESS OP GOD EVEN IN THE SMALLEST 
THINGS. 

Worlds ; sound rldz. Insects ; sound kts ; do not call it insex. In- 
8TBUMENT8 ;* « like oo; tnts, not Znae. First; sound r; do not call it 
fist. 

He who delights to contemplate the works of God, will 
not only discover his hand in those immense globes which 
compose the system of the universe, but also in the little 
worlds of insects, plants, and metals. He will search for 
and adore the wisdom of God as well in the spider's web 
as in the power of gravitation, which attracts the earth 
towards the sun. 

These researches are at present the easier, as microscopes 
have discovered to us new scenes and new worlds, in which 
we behold, in miniature, whatever may excite our admira- 
tion. They who have not the opportunity of using such 
instruments will read, at least, with pleasure, the following 
remarks on microscopic objects. 

Let us, in the first place, observe the inanimate world. 
Behold those mosses and little plants which God has pro- 
duced in such abundance. Of what extremely small parti- 
cles and fine threads are these plants composed ! What a 
variety in their forms and shapes ! Think on the innumer- 
able multitude of small particles of which every body is 
composed, and which may be detached from it ! 

If a cube, whose side is only one inch, contain a hundred 
millions of visible parts, who can calculate all the particles 
which compose a mountain? If millions of globules of 
water may be suspended from the poin* of a needle, how 
many must there be in a spring, in a well, in a river, in 
the sea? 

If one grain of sand contain more than a thousand mil- 
lions of particles of air, how many must there be in tho 
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human body ? If men can divide one grain of copper into 
millions of parts, without arriving at the first elements of 
matter, — if odoriferous bodies can exhale a sufficiency of 
odorous particles, so as to be perceived at a great distance, 
without any sensible diminution of weight, — it would require 
an eternity for the human mind to calculate the number of 
particles which exist in those bodies. 

If we pass next to the animaZ kingdom, the scene will be 
incalculably extended. In summer, the air is full of living 
creatures. Every person has seen those innumerable 
swarms of flies, gnats, and other insects, which gather 
together in a small space. What proajgious hosts must 
there be of them, that live and sport over the whole earth, 
and in the immense extent of the atmosphere ! How many 
millions of still smaller insects and worms are there, which 
crawl on the earth ! 

With what splendor does the power of God manifest 
itself to the mind, when we reflect on the multitude of parts 
of which these creatures are composed, of whose very ex- 
istence most men are ignorant ! Were we not, at any time, 
able to prove it by experiment, could we imagine there 
were animals a million of times less than a grain of sand, 
with organs of nutrition, motion, &c. ? There are shellfish 
so small, that, even viewed through the microscope, they 
appear scarcely so large as a grain of barley ; and yet they 
are real animals, with durable dwelling-places, the foldings 
and recesses of which form so many different apartments. 

How exceedingly small is a mite ! Nevertheless, this 
almost imperceptible point, seen through a microscope, is a 
hairy animal, perfect in all its members, of a regular figure, 
full of life and sensibility, and provided with every necessary 
organ. Although this animal is scarcely visible to us, yet 
it has a multitude of still smaller parts ; and, what is yet 
more admirable, the glasses which show us so many faults 
and imperfections in the most finished works of man, can 
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observe noth/ng but regularity and perfection in these 
microscopic objects. 

How inconceivably thin and tender are the threads of a 
spider ! It has been calculated that it would take thirty-six 
thousand of them to make the thickness of a thread of com- 
mon sewing-silk I Each of the six papilla? from which the 
spider draws that glutinous liquor of which it forms its web, 
is composed of a thousand insensible pores, which give pas- 
sage to so many threads ; so that, however fine the spider's 
thread may appear, it is' composed of six thousand smaller 
ones. 

You are struck with astonishment ; but suppose we had 
microscopes which could magnify some thousands of times 
more than those glasses do, through which a mite appears 
no larger than a grain of barley, — what wonders should we 
then see ! And, even then, should we reach the limits of 
creation in these inconceivably small productions ? Cer- 
tainly not ; and it would be presumption and extravagance 
to believe it. Each creature has a kind of infinity; and the 
more we contemplate the works of God, the more the won- 
ders of his power will be multiplied in our sight 

Our imagination is confounded in the two extremes of 
Nature, the great and the small ; and we know not whether 
we should admire the divine power more in those enormous 
masses which roll over our heads, or in those microscopic 
objects which are invisible to the naked eyes. Should not 
the contemplation of the works of God be our most pleasing 
occupation ? The trouble of study • would be amply com- 
pensated by the pure and innocent pleasures which it would 
afford. 

It would, at least, awaken in us an ardent desire to arrive 
in those blessed regions where we should require neither 
microscopes nor telescopes to enable us to discover the 
wondrous works of God. There all his works shall be so 
unveiled to our eyes, that we shall he able to distinguish the 
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destination, structure, and relations of each object. There 
immortal songs of praise shall resound to the honor of the 
Creator of the universe. There all distinction of great and 
small shall be entirely done away; for every thing shall 
appear great in our sight, and fill our souls with admiration 
and joy! Sac. Phil. Seasons. 

Microscope; an optical instrument, which renders visible minute 
objects whieh cannot be seen by the naked eye, or greatly magnifies 
small visible bodies. Miniature ; a picture or representation in a small 
compass, ox less than the reality. Globule ; a small particle of matter 
of a spherical form. Odoriferous ; diffusing fragrance. 



ADDRESS TO THE STJN. 

Peerless; ?ss, not to. Stabs; sound r. Thousand; sound nd. 
Mists ; sound sts. Form ; sound r. Hark ; sound r. Months ; 
sound nths ; do not call it munse. 

Thou peerless Sun ! 
O, let me hail thee, as in gorgeous robes, 
Blooming, thou leav'st the chambers of the east, 
Crowned with a gemmed tiara, thick embossed 
With studs of living light. The stars grow dim 
And vanish in thy brightness ; but on earth 
Ten thousand glories, sparkling into life, 
Their absence well repay. The mists, dispersed, 
Flit o'er the mountain tops* Cliffs, glens, and woods, 
And lakes, and oceans, now are burnished o'er 
With scintillating gold. Where'er the eye 
• Erratic turns, it greets thee ; for thy form, 
Nature, delighted, multiplies, and makes 
Each sand, each dew-drop, the small floret's crown, 
The tiny orbit of the insect's eye, 
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And the rayed texture of the sparry rock, 
A mirror for thy glory. Life awakes 
From dewy slumber. Hark ! the jocund lark 
Awakes her carols ; now their morning hymn * 
The birds are chanting, and the voice of joy 
Has filled the ethereal vault. Reflection fair 
Of thy Creator ! strange had heathen worlds 
Not paid thee rites divine ! Shouldst thou refuse 
Thy wonted smile, ot stay thy chariot wheels, 
Soon Nature's mighty pulse would cease to beat, 
And, all her powers collapsing, might she dread 
Sad dissolution. But the Eternal's breath 
Has kindled thee with fires that never know 
Extinction nor exhaustion. His command 
Proud to fulfil, thou measurest days and weeks-, 
Months, years, and cycles, to the sons of men, 
And seest their generations rise and bloom, 
Wax old and die ; — thyself unchanged by Time. 
Ne'er has his hand thy golden tresses shorn, 
Nor on thy dazzling forehead has he left 
Trace of his wrinkling breath, nor aught thy speed 
And juvenile strength abated. Matchless orb ! 
Roll ever glorious, ever round thee pour 
The streams of life and joy, thy Maker's praise 
• Exalting high, his noblest image thou 1 

Drumhoxd. 

- Tiara; a turban, or ornament worn round the head. Gorgeous; 
splendid, glittering with gay colors. Scintillating ; emitting sparks, 
sparkling. Erratic ; wandering, having no certain course, roving about 
without a fixed destination. Collapsing'; falling, together as the two 
sides of a vessel. Cycle ; a round of years or a period of time in which 
the same course begins again, a perodical space of time. 
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PROGRESS OF THE MECHANICAL ARTS. 

Beyond; o as in not; do not sound o like ft. History; do not 
blend the last two syllables. Lever; give the first e its long sound. 
General ; er as in her; make three syllables. 

A history of mechanical philosophy would not begin 
with Greece. There is a wonder beyond Greece. Higher 
up in the annals of mankind, nearer, far nearer, to the 
origin of our race, out of all reach of letters, beyond the 
sources of tradition, beyond all history except what remains 
in the monuments of her own art, stands Egypt, the mother 
of nations! Egypt! Thebes! the Labyrinth! the Pyra- 
mids ! Who shall explain the mysteries which these names 
suggest ? The Pyramids ! Who can inform us whether it 
was by mere number*', and patience, and labor, aided, per- 
haps, by the simple lever ; or, if not, by what forgotten com- 
binations of power, by what now unknown ^machines, mass 
was thus aggregated to mass, and quarry piled on quarry, 
till solid granite seemed to cover the earth and reach the 
skies ? 

The ancients discovered many things, but they left many 
things also to be discovered ; and this, as a general truth, is 
what our posterity, a thousand years hence, will be able to 
say, doubtless, when we and our generation shall be recorded 
also among the ancients. For, indeed, God seems to have 
proposed his material universe as a standing, perpetual study 
to his intelligent creatures ; where, ever learning, they can 
yet never learn all ; and if that material universe shall last 
till man shall have discovered all that is unknown, but 
which, by the progressive improvement of his faculties, he 
is capable of knowing, it will remain through a duration 
beyond human measurement, and beyond human compre- 
hension. 

But if the history of the progress of the mechanical arts 
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be interesting, still more so, doubtless, would be the exhibi- 
tion of their present state, and a full display of the extent 
to which they are now carried. The slightest glance must 
convince us that mechanical power and mechanical skill, as 
they are now exhibited in Europe and America, mark an 
epoch in human history worthy, of all admiration. 

Machinery is made to perform what has hitherto been the 
toil of human hands to an extent that astonishes the most 
sanguine, with a degree of power to which no number of 
human arms is equal, and with such precision and exactness 
as almost to suggest the notion of reason and intelligence in 
the machines themselves. Every natural agent is put unre- 
lentingly to the task. The winds work, the waters work, 
the elasticity of metals works ; gravity is solicited into a 
thousand new forms of action; levers are multiplied upon 
levers ; wheels revolve on the peripheries of other wheels. 

The saw and the plane are tortured into an accommoda- 
tion to netf uses ; and, last of all, with inimitable power, and 
w with whirlwind sound,'* comes the potent agency of steam. 
In comparison with the past, what centuries of improvement 
has this single agent comprised in the short compass of fifty 
years ! Every where practicable, every where efficient, it 
has an arm a thousand times stronger than that of Hercules, 
and to which human ingenuity is capable of fitting a thou- 
sand times as many hands as belonged to Briareus. 

Steam is found in triumphant operation on the seas ; and 
under the influence of its strong populsion, the gallant ship, 

" Against the wind, against the tide, 
Still steadies with an upright keel.'* 

It is on the rivers, and the boatman may repose on his oars ; 
it is in the highways, and exerts itself along the courses 
of land conveyance ; it is at the bottom of mines a thousand 
feet below the earth's surface ; it is in the mill, and in the 
workshops of the trades. It rows, it pumps, it excavates, 
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it carries, it draws, it lifts, it hammers, it spins, it wearer, 
it prints. 

It seems to say to men, at least tp the class of artisan*, 
" Leave off your manual labor ; give over your bodily toil ; 
bestow but your skill and reason to the directing of my 
power, and 1 will bear the toil — with no muscle to grow 
weary, no nerve to relax, no breast to feel faintness," What 
further improvements may still be made in the use of this 
astonishing power it is impossible to know, and it were vain 
to conjecture. What we do know is, that it has most essen- 
tially altered the face of affairs, and that no visible limit yet 
appears beyond which its progress is seen to be impossible. 
If its power were now to be annihilated, if we were to miss 
it on the water and in the mills, it would seem as if we were 
going back to rude ages. Wbbstbb. 

Tbamtioh ; that which is handed down from age to age by oral com- 
munication. Agg&bgatb; to bring together , to collect particulars into a 
sum, mass, or body. Periphebt ; circumference of a eiscle, or rim. of a 
wheel. Ambihilato; to reduce to nothing. 



A SCENE FROM CATO. 

Enter Cato and Lucius. 

Luc. I stand astonished ! Whal, the bold Sempronius ! 
That still broke foremost through the crowd of patriots, 
As with a hurricane of zeal transported, 
And virtuous even to madness 

Cato. Trust me, Lucius, 
Our civil discords have produced such crimes, 
Such monstrous crimes, I am surprised at nothing, 
O Lucius, I am sick of this bad world ! 
The daylight and the sun grow painful to me. 

• 382. dt na 
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Enter Pohtius. 

But see where Fortius comes ! what means this haste 1 
Why are thy looks thus changed ? 

Por. My heart is grieved ; 
I bring such news as will afflict my father. 

Cato. Has Caesar shed more Roman blood ? 

Por. Not so. 
The traitor Syphax, as within the square 
He exercised his troops, the signal given, 
Flew off at once with his Numidian horse 
To the south gate, where Marcus holds the watch. 
I saw, and called to stop him, but in vain ; 
He tossed his arm aloft, and proudly told me, 
He would not stay and perish like Sempronius. 

Cato. Perfidious men ! But baste, my son, and see 
Thy brother Marcus acts a Roman's part [Exit Per. 

Lucius, the torrent bears too hard upon me ; 
Justice gives way to force f the conquered world 
Is Caesar's ; Cato has no business in it. 

Luc. While pride, oppression, and injustice reign, 
The world will still demand her Cato's presence. 
In pity to mankind, submit to CsDsar, 
And reconcile thy mighty soul to life. 

Cato. Would Lucius have me live to swell the number 
Of Csesar's slaves, or by a base submission 
Give up the cause of Rome, and own a tyrant ? 

Luc. The victor never will impose on Cato 
Ungenerous terms. His enemies confess, 
The virtues of humanity are Caesar's. 

Cato. His virtues ! they've undone his country. 
Such popular humanity is treason. 
But see young Juba ! the good youth appears 
Full of the guilt of his perfidious subjects. 

Luc. Alas, poor prince ! his fate deserves compassion. 
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Enter Juba. 

Juba. I blush and am confounded to appear 
Before thy presence, Cato. 

Cato. What's thy crime ? 

Juba. I'm a Numidian. 

Cato. And a brave one too. 
Thou hast a Roman soul. 

Juba. Hast thou not heard 
Of my false countrymen ? 

Cato. Alas ! young prince, 
Falsehood and fraud shoot up in every soil, 
The product of all climes. Rome has its Csesar. 

Juba. 'Tis generous thus to comfort the distressed. 

Cato. 'Tis just to give applause where 'tis deserved ; 
Thy virtue, prince, has stood the test of fortune, 
Like purest gold, that, tortured in the furnace, 
Comes out more bright, and brings forth all its weight 

Juba. What shall I answer thee ? My ravished heart 
O'erflows with secret joy. I'd rather gain 
Thy praise, O Cato, than Numidia's empire. 

Reenter PoVntrs. 

Por. Misfortune on misfortune ! grie/ on grief! 
My brother Marcus 

Cato. Hah ! what has he done ? 
Has he forsook his post ? Has he given way r 
Did he look tamely on, and let them pass ? 

Por. Scarce had I left my father, when I met him 
Borne on the shields of his surviving soldiers, 
Breathless and pale, and covered o'er with wounds. 
Long, at the head of his few faithful friends, 
He stood the shock of a whole host of foes, 
Till, obstinately brave, and bent on death, 
Oppressed with multitudes, he greatly fell. 
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Cato. I'm satisfied. 

Por. Nor did be fall before 
His sword had pierced through the false heart of Syphax. 
Yonder he lies. I saw the hoary traitor 
Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the ground. 

Cato. Thank* to the gods ! my boy has done his duty. 
Fortius, when I am dead, be sure thou place 
His urn near mine. 

Por. Long may they keep asunder ! 

Luc. O Cato, arm thy soul with all its patience ; 
See where the corpse of thy dead son approaches ; 
The citizens and senators, alarmed, 
Have gathered round it, and attend it weeping. 

[Cato meeting the corpse. 

Cato. Welcome, my son ! Here lay him down, my friends 
Full in my sight, that I may view at leisure 
The bloody corse, and count those glorious wounds. 
How beautiful is death when earned by virtue ! 
Who would not be that youth ? What pity is it 
That we can die but once to serve our country ! 
Why sits this sadness on your brows, my friends ? 
I should have blushed if Cato's house had stood 
Secure and flourished in a civil war. 
Portius T behold thy brother, and remember 
Thy life is not thy own, when Rome demands it. 

Juba. Was ever man like thia ! [Aside. 

Cato. Alas, my friends ! 
Why mourn you thus ? Let not a private loss 
Afflict your hearts. 'Tis Rome requires our tears. 
The mistress of the world, the seat of empire, , 
The nurse of heroes, the delight of gods, 
That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth, 
And set the -nations free, Rome is no more I 
O liberty ! O virtue ! O my country ! 
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Juba. Behold that upright man ! Rome fills his eyes 
With tears that flowed not o'er his own dead son. [Aside. 

Cato. Whatever the Roman virtue has subdued, 
The sun's whole course, the day and year, are Caesar's. 
For him the self-devoted Decii died, 
The Fabii fell, and the great Scipios conquered ; 
Even Pompey fought for Caesar. O my friends 1 
How is the toil of fate, the work of ages, 
The Roman empire fallen ! O dread ambition ! 
Fallen into Caesar's hands ! Our great forefathers 
Had left him nought to conquer but his country. 

Juba. While Cato lives, Caesar will blush to see 
Mankind enslaved, and be ashamed of empire. 

Cato. Caesar ashamed ! Has not he seen Pharsalia ? 

Luc. Cato, 'tis time thou save thyself and us. 

Cato. Lose not. a thought on me ; I'm out of danger. 
Heaven will not leave me in the victor's hand. 
Caesar shall never say, " I conquered Cato." 
But, O my friends, your safety fills my heart 
With anxious thoughts ; a thousand secret terrors 
Rise in my soul. How shall I save my friends? 
'Tis now, O Caesar, I begin to fear thee. 

Luc. Caesar has mercy if we ask it of him. 

Cato. Then ask it, I conjure you ! Let him know 
Whate'er was done against him, Cato did it 
Add, if you please, that I request it of him, 
That I myself, with tears, request it of him, 
The virtue of my friends may pass unpunished. 
Juba, my heart is troubled for thy sake. 
Should I advise thee to regain Numidia, 
Or seek the conqueror? 

Juba. If I forsake thee 
Whilst I have life, may Heaven abandon Juba ! 

Cato. Thy virtues, prince, if I foresee aright, 
Will one day make thee great At Rome hereafter, 
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Twill be no crime to have been Cato's friend. 

Portius, draw near ! My son ! thou oft hast seen 

Thy sire engaged in a corrupted state. 

Wrestling with vice and faction ; now thou seest me 

Spent, o'erpowereJ, despairing of success ; 

Let me advise thee to retreat betimes 

To thy paternal seat, the Sabiae field, 

Where the great Censor toiled with his own hands, 

And all our frugal ancestors were blessed 

In humble virtues, and a rural life; 

There live retired ; pray for the peace of Borne , 

Content thyself to be obscurely good. 

When vice prevail*, aad impious men bear sway, 

The post of honor is a private station. 

For. I hope my father does not recommend 
A life to Portius that he scorns himself. 

Cato. Farewell, my friends! If there be any of you 
Who dare not trust the victor's clemency, 
Know there are ships prepared by my command — ' 

Their sails already opening to the winds — 
That shall convey you to the wished-for port 
Is there aught else, my friends, I can do for you ? 
The conqueror draws near. Once move farewell i 
If e'er we meet hereafter, we shall meet 
In happier climes, and on a safer shore, 
Where Caesar never shall approach us more* 

[Ptmling to hit lead son. 
There the brave youth, with love of virtue fifed, 
Who greatly in his country's cause expired, 
Shall know he conquered. The firm patriot there. 
Who made the welfare of mankind his care — 
Though still by faction, vice, and fortune crossed, 
Shall find the generous labor was not lost. Addison. 
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HUMAN LIFE. HOPE. 

Sthand ; sound the combinations str and nd. Away ; ft-wfty' ; do not 
sound & like fi, nor blend it with the final sound of the preceding word. 
Softl¥; soft IS; sound t. Sprat; spra; sound «pr. Left; sound./?. 
Would ; w§rld ; sound rid. Human ; hu'mftn. Events ; e-vents' ; sound 
nts. Moment; mo'ment; do not sound' like fi; sound fit. Steifb; 
sound str. Ruler ; rooler ; u, preceded by r, like oo. Dower ; dou'er ; 
sound r. 

I've sat and seen one bright wave chase 

Its fellow on the strand, 
Then fall away, nor leave a trace 

Upon the printless sand. 
Though scarce the pebbles felt the shock, 
The waves have worn the solid rock. 

I've sat and heard the autumn wind 

Amid the branches play, 
So softly mild, so blandly kind, 

It scarcely stirred the spray ; 
Yet soon it bore spring's verdant birth 

To wither on its native earth. 

Fve sat and seen the evening sun 

Sink from the golden sky, 
His long, bright race of glory run, 

And close his golden eye. 
So slow he passed, scarce changed the light ; 
And yet he left the world in night. 

And like yon sea is human life ; 

Events like billows roll ; 
Moment on moment, strife on strife, 

That change us to the soul ; 
And joys, like autumn leaves, fall fast ; 
Hope sets — and being's light is past. 
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I've stood on earth's most daring height, 

And seen day's ruler rise 
In his magnificence of light, 

To triumph through the skies, 
And all the darkness of the world 
Far from his shining presence hurled. 

All, too, that fades upon the earth, 

Too weak to linger here, 
Re-blossoms with u second birth, 

To deck, the coming year. 
Shall hope, then, man's eternal dower, 
Be frailer than a failing flower ? 

Ah, no ! Like autumn leaves that die, 

That bloom again in spring; 
Fresh joys shall rise from those gone by, . 

And purer incense bring ; 
And when, like suns, Hope sets in night, 
Shall she not beam from worlds more bright ? 

James. 

Strand ; a shore, a beach. Pbintless ; that retains na impression. 
The affix lets means without. Blandly ; mildly, gently. Birth, poeti- 
cal for productions. Golden ; shining, bright, splendid. 



INDOLENCE, 



Sto&mb ; storms ; sound, rmz. Dreadful ; sound, d; do not give it the 
sound of t. Poignant ; poi'nant. Next to ; n&kst ; sound kst, and com- 
plete the sound before t in to is uttered. Mischievous ; mts'tshe-YuB. 

Men become indolent through the reverses of fortune. 
Surely despondency is a grievous thing, and a heavy load 
to bear. To see disaster and wreck in the present, and no 
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light in the future, but only storms, lurid by the contrast of 
past prosperity, and growing darker as they advance ; to 
wear a constant expectation of woe as a girdle ; to see want 
at the door, imperiously knocking, while there is no strength 
to repel, or courage to bear, its tyranny, — indeed, thU, this 
is dreadful enough. But there is a thing more dreadful. It 
is more dreadful if the man is wrecked with his fortune. 

Can any thing be more poignant in anticipation, than 
one's own self, unnerved, cowed down and slackened into 
utter pliancy, and helplessly drifting and driven down the 
troubled sea of life ? Of all things on earth, next to his 
God, a broken man should cling to a courageous industry. 
If it brings nothing back, and saves nothing else, it will 
save him. 

To be pressed down by adversity has nothing in it of 
disgrace ; but it is disgraceful to lie down under it, like a 
supple dog. Indeed, to stand composedly in the storm, 
amidst its rage and wildest devastations ; to let it beat over 
you, and roar around you, and pass by you, and leave you 
undismayed, — thi« is to be a man. 

Adversity is the mint in which God stamps upon us his 
image and superscription. In this matter, man may learn 
of insects. The ant will repair his dwelling as often- as the 
mischievous foot crushes it; the spider will exhaust life 
itself before he will live without a web ; the bee can be 
decoyed from its labor neither by plenty nor scarcity. If 
the summer be abundant, it toils none the less ; if it be par- 
simonious of flowers, the tiny laborer sweeps a wider circle, 
and by industry repairs the frugality of the season. Man 
should be ashamed to be rebuked in vain by the spider, the 
ant, and the bee. 

Reyebsbs ; changes, vicissitudes. Despondency ; despair, hopeless- 
ness, dejection of mind. Disaster ; misfortune, misery, calamity. 
Lurid ; dismal, gloomy. Imperiously ; in a tyrannical and an author* 
itative manner. Poignant; severe, painful Cowed; depressed with 
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fear. Pliancy; easiness to be benti Sitpplk; pliant, yielding, bend- 
ing. Devastation; waste, havoc, desolation. Adtbusity; affliction, 
calamity, misfortune. Mint ; a place where money is coined ; any place 
of invention. Superscription ;' that which is written on the top or 
outside, direction, address. Decoybb ; allured, tempted, enticed. Par- 
simonious; too frugal, sparing, niggardly. Tiny; little* small, puny. 
Frugality ; prudent economy, thrift, good husbandry. Rsmvkxd ; 
ohided, reproved, reprimanded* 



WINTER. 



Wol»; sound M. 'Neath; ft flat. Spars; sound f*. Chambers; 
era as in hers, not. a*. Abases auBS ; tafues, like beakt. 

Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers old : 
On open wold and hill-top bleak, 
It had gathered all the cold, 
And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer's cheek ; 
It carried a shiver every where 
From the unleafed houghs and pastures bare ; 
The little brook heard it and built a roof, 
'Neath which he could house him, winter proof; 
All night by the white stars 9 frosty gleams, 
He groined his arches and matched his beams ; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
. As the lashes of light that trim the stars ; 
He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight ; 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipped 
Down through a frost-leaved forest crypt, 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze ; 
Sometimes the roof no fret-work knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew ; 
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Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief, 

With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf; 

Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 

For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and here 

He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 

And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 

Which crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 

And made a star of every one ; 

No mortal builder's most rare device 

Could match this winter palace of ice ; 

Twas as if every image that mirrored lay 

In its depths serene through the summer day, 

Each flitting shadow of earth and sky 

(Lest the happy model should be lost) 

Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 

By the elfin builders of the frost. Lowbll. 

Wold ; wood, sometimes a lawn or plain. Crypt; a subterranean cell 
or cave. Fbet-work. ; raised work, like small undulations continually 
repeated* Arabesque; in the manner of the Arabians, applied to 
ornaments consisting of imaginary foliage, stalks, and plants. 



THE SUBLIME IN WEITINO. 

Society; give o its long sound. Glowing; give n its ringing 
sound. Afford ; short a, not short u; sound rd. Appearance ; in ap 
give a its short sound ; do not call it Up; a short in once; do not call it 
unse. 

It is, generally speaking, among the more ancient authors 
that we are to look for the most striking instances of the 
sublime. The early ages of the world, and the rude, unim- 
proved state of society, are peculiarly favorable to the strong 
emotions of sublimity. The genius of men is then much 
turned to admiration and astonishment. Meeting with many 
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objects, to them new and strange, their imagination is kept 
glowing, and their passions are often raised to the utmost. 
They think and express themselves boldly, and without 
restraint In the progress of society, the genius and man- 
ners of men undergo a change more favorable to accuracy 
than to strength or sublimity. 

Of all writings, ancient or modern, the Sacred Scriptures 
afford us the highest instances of the sublime. The descrip- 
tions of the Deity in them, are wonderfully noble, both from 
the grandeur of the object, and the manner of representing 
it What an assemblage, for instance, of awful and sublime 
ideas is presented to us in. that passage of the Psalms 
where an appearance of the. Almighty is described ! — 

44 In my distress I called upon the Lord ; he heard my 
voice out of his temple, and my cry came before him. 
Then the earth shook and trembled ; the foundations also 
of the hills were moved ; because he was wroth. He bowed 
the heavens and came down, and darkness was under his 
feet ; and he did ride upon a cherub, and did fly ; yea, he 
did fly upon the wings of the wind. He made darkness his 
secret place ; his pavilion round about him were dark waters,' 
and thick clouds of the sky." 

We see with what propriety and success the circum- 
stances of darkness and terror are applied for heightening 
the sublime. So also the prophet Habakkuk, in a similar 
passage: — 

44 He stood, and measured the earth ; he beheld, and drove 
asunder the nations. The everlasting mountains were scat- 
tered ; the perpetual hills did bow ; his ways are everlasting. 
The mountains saw thee, and they trembled. The over- 
flowing of the water passed by. The deep uttered his voice, 
and lifted up his hands on high." 

The noted instance, given by Longinus, from Moses, 
44 God said, Let there be light, and there was light," is not 
liable to the censure, which was passed on some of his 
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instances, that they were inappropriate. It belongs to die 
true sublime ; and the sublimity of it arises from the strong 
conception it gives of an exertion of power, producing its 
effect with the utmost speed and facility. A thought of the 
same kind is magnificently amplified in the following passage 
of Isaiah : — 

" Thus saith the Lord, thy Redeemer, and he that formed 
thee : I am the Lord that maketh all things, that stretcheth 
forth the heavens alone, that spreadeth abroad the earth by 
myself; that saith to the deep, Be dry, "and I will dry op 
thy rivers ; that saith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, and 
shall perform all my pleasure ; even saying to Jerusalem, 
Thou shalt be built ; and to the temple, Thy foundation shall 
be laid." 

There is a passage in the Psalms, which deserves to be 
mentioned under this head: "God,*' says the Psalmist, 
u stiileth the noise of the seas, the noise of their waves, and 
the tumults of the people." The joining together two such 
grand objects as the raging of the waters and the tumults 
of the people, between which there is such resemblance as 
to form a very natural association in the fancy, and the 
representing them both as subject, at one moment, to the 
command -of God, produces a noble effect. 

HomeY is a poet, who, in all ages, and by all critics, has 
been greatly admired for sublimity ; and he owes much of 
his grandeur to that native and unaffected simplicity which 
characterizes his manner. His description of hosts contend- 
ing ; the animation, the fire, the rapidity, which he throws 
into his battles, present to every reader of the Iliad frequent 
instances of sublime writing. 

The works of Ossian abound with examples of the sub- 
lime. The subjects of which that author treats', and the 
manner in which he writes, are particularly favorable to it.. 
He possesses all the plain and venerable manner of the 
ancient times. He deals in no superfluous or gaudy orna- 
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merits, but throws forth his images with a rapid conciseness 
which enables them to strike the mind with the greatest 
force. Among poets of more polished times we are to look 
for the graces of correct writing, for just proportion of parts, 
and skilfully connected narration. 

In the midst of smiling scenery and pleasurable themes, 
the- gay and beautiful will appear, undoubtedly, to more 
advantage. But amidst the rude scenes of nature and of 
society, such as Ossian describes ; amidst rocks, and torrents, 
and whirlwinds, and battles, dwells the sublime; and natu- 
rally associates itself with the grave and solemn spirit which 
distinguishes the author of Fingal. 

" As autumn's dark storms pour from two echoing hills, 
so towards each other approached the heroes* As two dark 
streams from high rocks meet, and mix, and roar on the 
plain, — loud, rough, and dark,— in battle met Lochlin and 
Innis-fail ; chief mixed his strokes with chief, and man with 
man. Steel clanging sounded on steel. Helmets are cleft 
on high ; blood bursts, and smokes around. As the troubled 
noise of the ocean when roll the waves on high ; as the last 
peal of the thunder of heaven ; such is the noise of battle. As 
roll a thousand waves to the rock, so Swaran's host came on ; 
as meets a rock a thousand waves, so Innis-fail met Swaran. 
" Death raises all his voices around, and mixes with the 
sound of shields. The field echoes from wing to wing, as a 
. hundred hammers that fall by turns on the red sun of the 
furnace. As a hundred winds on Morven ; as the streams 
of a hundred hills ; as clouds fly successive over the 
heavens ; or as the dark ocean assaults the shore of the 
desert ; so roaring, so vast, so terrible, the armies mixed on 
Lena's echoing heath. The groan of the people spread 
over the hills. It was like the thunder of night, when the 
clouds burst on Cona, and a thousand ghosts shriek at once 
on the hollow wind." Never were images of more awful 

sublimity employed to heighten the terror of battle. 

Blalel 
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THE* RIVULET. 

"Warmer; sound r. New; etc like long u. Home; give & its 
long sound. Stray ; sound str. Numbers ; en as in hers. Words ; 
sound rdz. 

This little rill that, from the springs 
Of yonder grove its current brings, 
Plays on the slope awhile, and then 
Goes prattling into groves again ; 
Oft to its warbling waters drew 
My little feet, when life was new. 
When woods in early green were dressed, 
' And from the chambers of the west 

The warmer breezes, travelling oat, 
Breathed the new scent of flowers about, 
My truant steps from home would stray, 
Upon its grassy side to play, 
List the brown thrasher's vernal hymn, 
And crop the violet on its brim, 
With blooming cheek and open brow, 
As young and gay, sweet rill, as thou. 
And when the days of boyhood came, 
And I had grown in love with fame, 
Duly I sought thy banks, and tried 
My first rude numbers by thy side. 
Word* cannot tell how bright and gay 
The scenes of life before me lay. 
Then glorious hopes, that now to speak 
Would bring the blood into my cheek, 
Passed o'er me ; and I wrote, on high, 
A name I deemed should never die. 
Years change thee not. Upon yon hiH* 
The tail old maples, verdant still, 
Yet tell, in grandeur of decay, 
How swift the years have passed away, 
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Since first, a child, and half afraid, 
I wandered in the forest shade. 
Thou, ever-joyou* rivulet, 
Dost dimple, leap, and prattle yet ; 
And sporting with the sands that pave 
The windings of thy silver wave, 
And dancing to thy own wild chime, 
Thou laughes* at the lapse of time. 
The same sweet sounds are in my ear 
My early childhood loved to hear ; 
As pure thy limpid waters run, 
As bright they sparkle to the sun ; 
As fresh and thick the bending ranks 
Of herbs that line thy oozy banks ; 
The violet there, in soft May dew, 
Comes up, as modest and as blue ; 
As green amid thy current's stress, 
Floats the scarce-rooted watercress ; 
And the brown ground-bird, in thy glen, 
Still chirps as merrily as then. 
Thou changest not— but I am changed, 
Since first thy pleasant banks I ranged, 
And the grave stranger, come to see 
The play-place of his infancy, 
Has scarce a single trace of him 
Who sported once upon thy brim. 
The visions of my youth are past — 
Too bright, too beautiful to last. 
I've tried the world — it wears no more 
The coloring of romance it wore. 
Yet well has nature kept the truth 
She promised to my earliest youth : 
The radiant beauty, shed abroad 
On all the glorious works of God, 
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Shows freshly, to my sobered eye, 
Each charm it wore in days gone by. 
A few brief years shall pass away, 
And I, all trembling, wea£, and gray, 
Bowed to the earth, which waits to fold 
My ashes in the embracing mould, — 
If haply the dark will of fate 
• Indulge my life so long a date, — 
May come for the last time to look 
Upon my childhood's favorite brook. 
Then dimly on my eye shall gleam 
The sparkle of thy dancing stream ; 
And faintly on my ear shall fall 
Thy prattling current's merry call ; 
Yet shah thou flow as glad and bright 
As when thou met'st my infant sight. 
And I shall sleep — and on thy side, 
As ages after ages glide, 
Children their early sports shall try, 
And pass to hoary age, and die. 
But thou, unchanged from year to year, 
Gayly shait play and glitter here ; 
Amid young flowers and tender grass, 
Thy endless infancy shalt pass ; 
And, singing down thy narrow glen, 
Shalt mock the fading race of men. 

W. C. Bryaxt. 



MY MOTHER'S GRAVE. 

Aptee leaving the remains of my deceased uncle, when 
the gate closed between me and what was once to have been 
mine, I felt thrust out naked into the world, and completely 
abandoned to fortune. What was to become of me ? I had 
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been brought up to nothing but expectations, and they had 
all been disappointed. 

I had no relations to look to for counsel or assistance. 
The world seemed all to have died away from me. Wave 
after wave of relationship had ebbed off, and I was left a 
mere hulk upon the strand. I am not apt to be greatly cast 
down, but at this time I felt sadly disheartened. I could not 
realize my situation, nor form a conjecture how I was to get 
forward. 

I was now to endeavor to make money. The idea was 
new and strange to me. It was like being asked to discover 
the philosopher's stone. I had never thought about money 
otherwise than to put my hand into my pocket and find it ; 
or, if there were none there, to wait until a new supply came 
from home. 

I had considered life a mere space of time to be filled up 
with enjoyments ; but to have it portioned out into long hours 
and days of toil, merely that I might gain bread to give me 
strength to toil on, to labor but for the purpose of perpet- 
uating a life of labor, was new and appalling to me. This 
may appear a very simple matter to some; but it will be 
understood by every unlucky wight in my predicament, 
who has had the misfortune of being born to great expec- 
tations. 

I passed several days in rambling about the scenes of my 
boyhood ; partly because I absolutely did not know what to 
do with myself, and partly because I did not know that I 
should ever see them again. I clung to them as one clings 
to a wreck, though he knows he must eventually cast him- 
self loose and swim for his life. I sat down on a little hill 
within sight of my paternal home, but I did not venture to 
approach it, for I felt compunction at the thoughtlessness 
with which I had dissipated my patrimony. 

The new possessor of the place was making great altera- 
tions. The house was almost rebuilt. The-trees that stood 
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about it-Vere cut down; my mother's flower-garden was 
thrown into a lawn — all was undergoing change. I turned 
my back upon it with a sigh, and rambled to another part 
of the neighborhood. 

How thoughtful a little adversity makes one ! As I came 
in sight of the school-house, where I had so often been urged 
to toil in the cause of wisdom, you would hardly have recog- 
nized the truant boy, who, but a few years since, had eloped 
. so heedlessly from its walls. 
. I leaned over the paling of the play- ground, and watched 
the scholars at their games, and looked to see if there might 
not be some urchin among them such as I was once, full of 
gay dreams about life and the world. The play-ground 
seemed smaller them when I used to sport about it. The 
distant hills no longer appeared so far off, and, alas! no 
longer awakened ideas of a fairy land beyond. 

As I was rambling pensively through a neighboring 
meadow, in which I had many a time gathered primroses, 
I met the teacher of my boyhood. He tottered feebly along 
the path, and had some difficulty in getting over a stile. I 
ran and assisted him. He looked at me, but did not recog- 
nize me, and made a low bow of humility and thanks. I 
had no disposition to make myself known, for I felt that I 
had nothing to boast of. His repeated predictions were 
fully verified, and I felt that the idle boy had grown to be a 
very good-for-nothing man. 

This is all very comfortless detail ; but the most thought- 
less of mortals will some time or other have his day of 
gloom, when he will be compelled to reflect I felt, on this 
occasion, as if I had a kind of penance to perform, and I 
made a pilgrimage in expiation of my past levity. I set off 
by a private path which leads up a hill through a grove and 
quiet fields, till I came to a small village, or rather hamlet. 
I. sought the village church. It is an old, low edifice, of gray 
stone, on the brow of a small hill, looking over ferule fields, 
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towards where the proud towers of Warwick Castle lift 
themselves against the distant horizon. 

A part of the churchyard is shaded by large trees. Under 
one of them my mother lay buried. You have no doubt 
thought me a light, heartless being. I thought myself so ; 
but there are moments of adversity which let us into some 
feelings of our nature to which we might otherwise remain 
perpetual strangers. 



•THE SAME, CONCLUDED. 

I sought my mother's grave : the weeds were already 
matted over it, and the tombstone was half hid among nettles. 
I cleared them away, and they stung my hands ; but I was 
heedless* of the pain, for my heart ached too severely. I 
sat down on the grave, and read over and over again the 
epitaph on the stone. 

It was simple, — -but it was true. I had written it myself. 
I had tried to write a poetical epitaph, but in vain; my 
feelings refused to utter themselves in rhyme. My heart 
had been gradually filling during my lonely wanderings ; it 
was now charged to the brim, and overflowed. I sunk upon 
the grave, and buried my face in the tall grass, and wept 
like a child. Yes, I wept in manhood upon the grave, as I 
had in infancy upon the bosom, of my mother. 

Alas ! how little do we appreciate a mother's tenderness 
while she is living I How heedless are we in youth of all her 
anxieties and kindness ! , But when she is dead and gone * 
when the cares and coldness of the world come withering to 
our hearts ; when we learn how hard it is to find true sym- 
pathy, how few love us for ourselves, how few will befriend 
us in our misfortunes, — then it is that we think of the 
mother we have lost. 
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It is true I had always loved my mother, even in my most 
heedless days ; but I felt how inconsiderate and ineffectual 
had been my love. My heart melted as I retraced the days 
of infancy, when I was led by a mother's hand, and rocked 
to sleep in a mother's arms, and was without care and sor- 
row. " O my mother I " exclaimed I, burying my face 
again in the grass of the grave. " O that I were once more 
by your side, sleeping never to wake again on the cares 
and troubles of this world ! " 

I am not naturally of a morbid temperament, and the 
violence of my emotion gradually exhausted itself. It was 
a hearty, honest, natural discharge of grief which had been 
slowly accumulating, and the discharge gave me wonderful 
relief. I rose from the grave as if I had been offering Up a 
sacrifice, and I felt as if that sacrifice had been accepted. 

I sat down again on the grass, and plucked, one by one, 
the weeds from her grave ; the tears trickled more slowly 
down my cheeks, and ceased to be bitter. It was a comfort 
to think that she had died before sorrow and poverty came 
upon her child, and before all his great expectations were 
Wasted. 

I leaned my cheek upon my hand, and looked upon the 
landscape. Its quiet beauty soothed me. The whistle of a 
peasant from an adjoining field came cheerily to my ear. I 
seemed to respire hope and comfort with the free air that 
whispered through the leaves, and played lightly with my 
hair, and dried the tears upon my cheek. 

A lark, rising from the field before me, and leaving, as it 
were, a stream of song behind him as he rose, lifted my 
fancy with him. He hovered in the air just above the place 
where the towers of Warwick Castle marked the horizon, 
and seemed as if fluttering with delight at his own melody. 
44 Surely," thought I, " if there was suoh a thing as trans- 
migration of. souls, this might be taken for some poet let 
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loose from earth, but still revelling in song, and carolling 
about fair fields and lordly towers." 

At this moment the long-forgotten feeling of poetry rose 
within me.- A thought sprung at once into my mind. "I 
will become an author ! " said I. " I have hitherto indulged 
in poetry as a pleasure, and it has brought me nothing but 
pain; let me try what it will do when I cultivate it with 
devotion as a pursuit." 

The resolution thus suddenly roused within me heaved a 
load from my heart. I felt a confidence in it, from the very 
place where it was formed. It seemed as though my moth- 
er's spirit whispered it to me from the grave. "I will 
henceforth," said I, " endeavor to act as if she were witness 
of my actions; I will endeavor to acquit myself in such a 
manner, that, when I revisit her grave, there may at least be 
np compunctious bitterness in my tears." 

Appalling; depressing with fear. Predicament; bad condition. 
Patrimony; an estate inherited from one's ancestors. Pensively; 
with thoughtfulness, with some degree of melancholy. Prediction ; a 
foretelling, a previous declaration of a future event. Verity; to prove 
to be true, to confirm. Expiation ; the act of atoning for a crime. 



NIGHT. 



Labors; on like en in hers. Gather; short a, not *. Reposb; 
long 0, not f. Dreams ; sound r. Angels ; short e t not fi. 

Night is the time for rest. 

How sweet, when r labors close, 
To gather round an aching breast 

The curtain of repose, 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Upon our own accustomed bed ! 
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Night & the time for dream*, — 
The gay romance of life, — 

When truth that is, and truth that 
Blend in fantastic strife ; — 

Ah 1 visions less beguiling far 

Than waking dreams by daylight are I 

Night is the time for totf— 
To plough the classic field, 

Intent to find the buried spoil 
Its wealthy furrows yield ; 

Till all is ours that sages taught, 

That poets sang, or heroes wrought 

Night is the time to weep ; 

To wet with unseen tears 
Those graves of memory, where sleep 

The joys of other years, — 
Hopes that were angels in their birth, 
But perished young, like things of earth* 

Night is the time to watch ; 

On ocean's dark expanse, 
To hail the Pleiades, or catch 

The full moon's earliest glance, 
That brings unto the homesick mind 
All we have loved and left behind. 

Night is the time for care, 
Brooding on hours misspent ; 

To see the spectre of despair 
Come to our lonely tent, 

Like Brutus 'mid his slumbering host, 

Startled by Caesar's stalwart ghost 
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Night is the time to muse : 

Then from the eye the soul 
Takes flight, and, with expanding views, 

Beyond the starry pole 
Descries, athwart the abyss of night, 
The dawn of uncreated light 

Night is the time to pray : 

Our Savior oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away ; 

So will his followers do — 
Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 
And hold communion there with God. 

MONTGOMERY. 

Fantastic ; imaginary, not real. Classic ; relating to ancient Greek 
and Roman authors of the first rank and estimation, which are studied 
as the best models of fine writing. Pleiades; seven stars situated 
in the neck of the constellation Taurus. Stalwart ; bold, strong, 
daring, vehement. 



INDUSTRY ESSENTIALLY SOCIAL. 

Consists ; sound tto. Pursuits ; pur as in her; sound r ; give w the 
sound of long u. Such ; short «; do not call it sieh, 

Man is not only a working being, hut he is a being formed 
to work in society ; and if the matter be carefully analyzed, 
it will be found that civilization, that is, the bringing men out 
of a savage into a cultivated state, consist* in multiplying the 
number of pursuits and occupations ; so that the most per- 
fect society is one where the largest number of persons are 
prosperously employed in the greatest variety of ways. . In 
such a society men help each other, instead of standing in 
each other's way. The farther this division of labor is 
carried, the more persons must unite, harmoniously, to effect 
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the common ends. The larger the number on which each 
depends, the larger the number to which each is useful. 

The humblest laborer, who works with his hands, pos- 
sesses within him a soul endowed with precisely the same 
faculties as those which in Franklin, in Newton, or Shak- 
spearc, have been the light and the wonder of the world ; and, 
. on the other hand, the most gifted and ethereal genius, whose 
mind has fathomed the depths of the heavens, and compre- 
hended the whole circle of truth, is enclosed in a body sub- 
ject to the same passions, infirmities, and wants*, as- the matt 
whose life knows no alternation but labor and rest, appetite 
and indulgence. 

Every act that a man performs requires the agency both 
of body and mind. His mind cannot see but through the 
optic eye-glass ; nor hear, till the drum of his ear is affected 
by the vibrations of the air. If he would speak, he puts in 
action the complex machinery of the vocal organs ; if he 
writes, he employs the muscular system of the hands ; nor 
can he even perform the operations of pure thought except 
in a healthy state of the body. A fit of the toothache, pro- 
ceeding from the irritation of a nerve about as big as a cam- 
bric thread, is enough to drive an understanding, capable of 
instructing the world, to the verge of insanity. On the 
other hand, there is no operation of manual labor so simple r 
so mechanical, Which does not require the exercise of per- 
ception, reflection, memory, and judgment j the same intel- 
lectual powers by which the highest truths of science have 
been discovered and illustrated. 

The degree to which any particular action, or series of 
actions, united into a pursuit, shall exercise the intellectual 
powers on the one hand, or the mechanical' powers on the 
other, of course depends on the nature of that action. The 
slave, whose life, from childhood to the grave, is passed in 
the field ; the New Zealander, who goes to war when he is 
hungry, devours his prisoners, and leads a life of cannibal 
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debauch till he has consumed them all, and then goes to war 
again ; the Greenlander, who warms himself with the frag- 
ments of wrecks and drift-wood thrown upon the glaciers, 
and feeds himself with blubber* — seem aU to lead lives 
requiring but little intellectual action ; and yet a careful 
reflection would show that there is not one, even of them, 
who does not, every moment of his life, call into exer- 
cise, though in an humble degree, all the powers of the 
mind. 

In like manner, the philosopher who shuts himself up in 
his cell, and leads a contemplative existence among books or 
instruments of science, seems to have no occasion to employ, 
in their ordinary exercise, many of the capacities of his 
nature for physical action ; although he also cannot act, or 
even think, but with the aid of his body. 

The same Creator who made man a mixed being, com- 
posed of body and soul, having designed him for such a 
world as that in which we live, has so constituted the world, 
arid man who inhabits it, as to afford scope for a great 
variety of occupations, pursuits, and conditions, arising from 
the tastes, characters, habits, virtues, and even vices, of men 
and communities. For the same reason, that, though all men 
are alike composed of body and soul, no two men prob-, 
ably are exactly the same in respect to either, so provision 
has been made by the Author of our being for an infinity of 
pursuits and employments, calling out, in degrees as various, 
the peculiar powers of both principles. 

But I have already endeavored to show that there is no 
pursuit and no action that does not require the united opera- 
tion of both ; and this of itself is a broad natural foundation 
for the union into one interest of all, in the same commu- 
nity, who are employed in honest work of any kind, viz., 
that, however various their occupations, they are all working 
with the same instruments, — the organs of the body and the 
powers of the mind. 
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But we may go a step farther, to remark the beautiful 
process by which Providence has so interlaced and wrought 
up together the pursuits, interests, and wants of our nature, 
that the philosopher, whose home seems less on eartA than 
among the stars, requires, for the prosecution of his studies, 
the aid of numerous artificers in various branches of me- 
chanical industry, and in return furnishes the most important 
facilities to the humblest branches of manual labor. 

Let us take, as a single instance, that of astronomical 
science. It may be safely said, that the wonderful discov- 
eries of modern astronomy, and the philosophical system 
depending upon mem, could not have existed but for the 
telescope. The want of the telescope kept astronomical 
science in its infancy among the ancients. Although Py- 
thagoras, one of the earliest Greek philosophers, by a fortu- 
nate exercise of sagacity, conceived the elements of the 
Copernican system, yet we find no general and practical 
improvement resulting from it. It was only from the period 
of the discoveries made by the telescope that the science 
advanced with sure and rapid progress. Now, the astron- 
omer does not make telescopes. 

I presume it would be impossible for a person who is em- 
ployed in the abstract study of astronomical science to find 
time enough to comprehend its profound investigations, and 
to learn and practise the trade of making glass. It is men- 
tioned as a remarkable versatility of talent in one or two 
eminent observers, that they have superintended the cutting 
and polishing of the glasses of their own telescopes. But I 
presume, if there had never been a telescope till some 
scientific astronomer had learned to mix, melt, and mould 
glass, such a thing would never have been heard of. 

It is not less true that those employed in making the glass 
could not, in the nature of things, be expected to acquire 
the scientific knowledge requisite for carrying on those 
arduous calculations, applied to bring into a system the 
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discoveries made by the magnifying power of the telescope. 
I might extend the same remark to the other materials of 
which a telescope consists. It cannot be used to any pur- 
pose of nice observation without being carefully mounted on 
a frame of strong metal, which demands the united labors 
of the mathematical instrument maker and the brass 
founder. 

Here, then, in taking but one single step out of the phi- 
losopher's observatory, we find he needs an instrument to be 
produced by the united labors of the mathematical instru- 
ment maker, the brass founder, the glass polisher, and the 
maker of glass, — four trades. He must also have an 
astronomical clock, and it would be easy to count up half a 
dozen trades, which directly or indirectly are connected in 
making a clock. But let us go back to the object glass of 
the telescope. 

A glass factory requires a building and furnaces. The 
man who makes the glass does not make the building. But 
the stone and brick mason, the carpenter and the blacksmith, 
must furnish the greater part of the labor and skill required 
to construct the building. When it is built, a large quantity 
of fuel, wood and wood-coal, or mineral coal of various 
kinds, or all together, must be provided ; and then the ma- 
terials of which the glass is made, and with which it is col- 
ored, some of which are furnished by commerce from differ- 
ent and distant regions, and must be brought in ships across 
the sea. 



THE SAME, CONCLUDED. 

We cannot take up any one trade without immediately 
finding that it connects itself with numerous others. Take, 
for instance, the mason who builds the furnace. He does 
not make his own bricks, nor burn his own lime : in common 
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cases, the bricks come from one place, the lime from another, 
the sand from another. The brick maker does not cut down 
his own wood. It is carted or brought in boats to his yard. 
The man who carts it does not make his own wagon ; nor 
does the person who brings it in boats build his own boat. 
The man who makes the wagon does not make the tire. 

The blacksmith who makes the tire does not smelt the 
ore ; and the forgeman who smelts the ore does not build his 
own furnace, (and there we get back to the point whence 
we started,) nor dig his own mine. The man who digs the 
mine does not make the pickaxe with which he digs it, nor 
the pump with which he keeps out the water. The man 
who makes the pump did not discover the principle of at- 
mospheric pressure, which led to pump making ; this was 
done by a mathematician at Florence, experimenting in his 
chamber on a glass tube. 

And here we come back again to our glass, and to an 
instance of the close connection of scientific research with 
practical art. It is plain that this enumeration might be 
pursued till it was shown that every art and every science runs 
into every other. No one can doubt this who will go over 
the subject in his own mind, beginning with any one of the 
processes of mining and working metals, of ship-building, 
and navigation, and the other branches of art and industry 
pursued in civilized communities. 

If, then, on the other hand, the astronomer depends for 
his telescope on the ultimate product of so many arts, — in 
return, his observations are the basis of an astronomical sys- 
tem, and of calculations of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, which furnish the mariner with his best guide across 
the ocean. The prudent ship-master would no more think 
of sailing for India without his Bowditch's Practical NavU 
gator ', than he would without his compass ; and this Navi- 
gator contains tables drawn from the highest walks of 
astronomical science. Every first mate of a vessel, who 
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works a lunar observation to ascertain the ship's longitude, 
employs tables in which the most wonderful discoveries and 
calculations of La Place, and Newton, and Bowditch, are 
interwoven. 

I mention this as but one of the cases in which astronomi- 
cal science promotes the service and convenience of com- 
mon life; and perhaps, when* we consider the degree to 
which the modern extension of navigation connects itself 
with industry in all its branches, this may be thought suffi- 
cient. I will only add, that the cheap convenience of an 
almanac, which enters into the comforts of every fireside in 
the country, could not be enjoyed but for the labors and 
studies of the profoundest philosophers. 

Not that great learning or talent is now required to exe- 
cute the astronomical calculations of an almanac, although 
no inconsiderable share of each is needed for this purpose ; 
.but because even to perform these calculations requires the 
aid of tables which have been gradually formed on the basis 
of the profoundest investigations of the long line of philoso- 
phers, who have devoted themselves to this branch of 
science. For, as we observed on the mechanical aide of the 
illustration, it was not one trade alone which was required to 
furnish the philosopher with his instrument, but a great 
variety, so, on the other hand, it is not the philosopher in 
one department who creates a science out of nothing. 

The observing astronomer furnishes materials to the cal- 
culating astronomer, and the calculator derives methods 
from the pure mathematician ; and a long succession of 
each for ages must unite their labors in a great result. 
Without the geometry of the Greeks, and the algebra of the 
Arabs, the infinitesimal analyses of Newton and Leibnitz 
would never have been invented. 

Examples and illustrations equally instructive might be 
found in every other branch of industry. The man who 
will go into a cotton mill, and contemplate it from the great 
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water-wheel tint gives the first movement, (and still more 
from the steam engine, should that be the moving power,) 
who will observe the parts of the machinery, and the 
various processes of the fabric, till he reaches the hy- 
draulic press with which it is made into a bale, and the 
canal or railroad by which it is sent to market, may- find 
every branch of trade, and every department of science, 
literally crossed, intertwined, interwoven, with every 
other, like the woof and the warp of the article manu- 
factured. 

Not a little of the spinning machinery is constructed on 
principles drawn from the demonstrations of transcendental 
mathematics ; and the processes of bleaching and dyeing 
now practised are the results of the most profound re- 
searches of modern chemistry. And, if this does not satisfy 
the inquirer, let him trace the cotton to the plantation where 
it grew, in Georgia or Alabama ; the indigo to Bengal ; the 
oil to the olive gardens of Italy, or the fishing grounds of the 
Pacific Ocean ; let him consider the cotton gin, the carding 
machine, the power loom, and the spinning apparatus, and 
all the arts, trades, and sciences directly or indirectly con- 
nected with these, and I believe he will soon agree that one 
might start from a yard of coarse printed cotton, which 
costs ten cents, and prove out of it, as out of a text, that 
every art and science under heaven had been concerned 
in its fabric. e. Everett. 

Analyze; to resolve a body into its elements for the purpose of ex- 
amining each separately. Sagacity ; quickness or acuteness of discern- 
ment or penetration, readiness of apprehension. Versatility; the 
faculty of easily turning one's mind to new tasks or subjects. Obser- 
vatory ; a place or building for making observations on the heavenly 
bodies. Transcendental ; in algebra, a quantity that cannot be repre- 
sented by an algebraic expression of a finite number of terms. 
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THE INCHCAPE ROCK. 

No stir in the air, no stir in the sea j 
The ship was still as she could be ; 
Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock, 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape rock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 
They did not move the Inchcape beli. 

The abbot of Aberbrothok 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape rock ; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 

When the rocks were hid by the surge's swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 
And then they knew the perilous rock, 
And blessed the abbot of Aberbrothok. 

The sun in heaven was shining gay, 

All things were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds screamed as they wheeled round, 

And there was joyance in their sound. 

The buoy of the Inchcape bell was seen 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 
Sir Ralph the Rover walked his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the eheering power of Spring ; 
It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 
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His heart was mirthful to excess, 
But the rover's mirth was wickedness. 

His eye was on the Inchcape float ; 
Quoth he, " My men, put out the boat, 
And row me to the Inchcape rock, 
And I'll plague the abbot, of Aberbrothok." 

The boat is lowered, the boatmen row, 

And to the Inchcape rock they go ; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float 

Down sunk the bell with a gurgling sound ; 

The bubbles rose, and burst around : 

Quoth Sir Ralph, " The next who comes to the rock 

Won't bless the abbot of Aberbrothok." 

Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away ; 
He scoured the seas for many a day ; 
And now grown rich with plundered store, 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 

So thick a haze o'erspreads the sky, 
They cannot see the sun on high ; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day, 
At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Rover takes his stand ; 
So dark it is they see no land ; 
Quoth Sir Ralph, " It will be lighter soon, 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon." 

" Canst hear," said one, " the breakers roar ? 
For methinks we should be near the shore. 
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Now where we are I cannot tell, 

But I wish we could hear the Inchcape bell." 

They hear no sound ; the swell is strong ; - 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift along ; 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock : 
O, Death 1 it is the Inchcape rock. 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair ; 

Well might he rave in black despair ; 

The waves rush in on every side ; 

The ship is sinking beneath the tide. Southby. 



THE INDIANS. 

Arrows \ ow like long o. Forests ; sound ats. Judgment ; 2nt, not 
tint. Infants ; sound nts. Warm ; sound r. Western ; *r as in her ; 
terth not tun. 

These is, in the fate of these unfortunate beings, much to 
awaken our sympathy, and much to disturb the sobriety of 
our judgment; much which may -be' urged to excuse their 
own atrocities ; much in their characters which betrays us 
into an involuntary admiration. What can be more mel- 
ancholy than their history? By a law of their nature, 
they seem destined to a slow, but sure extinction. Every 
where, at the approach of the white man /they fade away. 
We hear the rustling of their footsteps, like that of the 
withered leaves of autumn, and they are gone forever. They 
pass mournfully by us, and they return no more. 

Two centuries ago, the smoke of their wigwams and the 
fires of their councils rose in every valley, from Hudson's 
Bay to the farthest Florida, from the ocean to the Mississippi 
and the lakes; The shouts of victory and the war-dance 
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rang through the mountains and the glades. The thick 
arrows and the deadly tomahawk whistled through the 
forests; and the hunter's trace and dark encampment 
Startled the wild beasts in their lairs. The warriors stood 
forth in their glory. 

The young listened to the songs of other days. The 
mothers played with their infants, and gazed on the scene 
with warm hopes of the future. The aged sat down, but 
they wept not. They would soon be at rest in fairer regions, 
where the Great Spirit dwelt, in a home prepared for the 
brave, beyond the western skies. Braver men never lived ; 
truer men never drew the bow. They had courage, and 
fortitude, and sagacity, and perseverance, beyond most of 
the human race. 

They shrank from no dangers, and they feared no hard- 
ships. If they had the vices of savage life, they had the 
virtue* also. They were true to their country, their friends, 
and their homes. If fhey forgave not injury, neither did 
they forget kindness. If their vengeance was terrible, their 
fidelity and generosity were unconquerable also. Their 
love, like their hate, stopped not on this side- of the grave. 

But where are they ? Where are the villagers, and war- 
riors, and youth 1 ; the sachems and the tribes ; the hunters 
and their families ? They have perished. They are con- 
sumed. The wasting pestilence has not alone done the 
mighty work. No, — nor famine, nor war. There has 
been a mightier power, a moral canker, which has eaten 
into their heart-cores; a plague, which the touch of the 
white man communicated ; a poison, which betrayed them 
into a lingering ruin. 

The winds of the Atlantic fan not a single region which 
they may now call their own. Already, the last feeble rem- 
nants of the race are preparing for their journey beyond the 
Mississippi. I see them leave their miserable homes, — the 
aged, the helpless, the women, and the warriors, " few and 
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faint, yet fearless still." The ashes are cold on their native 
hearths. The smoke no longer curls round their lowly 
cabins. 

They move on with a slow, unsteady step. The white 
man is upon their heels, for terror or despatch ; hut they 
heed him not. They turn to take a las/ look of their deserted 
villages. They cast a last glance upon the graves of their 
fathers. They shed no tears ; they utter no cries ; they 
heave no- groans. There is something in their hearts which 
passes speech. 

There is something in their looks, not of vengeance or 
submission, but of hard necessity, which stifles both ; which 
chokes all utterance ; which has no aim or method. It is 
courage absorbed in despair. They linger but for a moment 
Their look is onward. They have passed the fatal stream. 
It shall never be repassed by them, — no, never. Yet there 
lies not between us and them an impassable gulf. They 
know and feel that there is for them still one remove farther, 
not distant, nor unseen. It is to the general burial-ground 
of their race. 

Reason as we may, it is impossible not to read in such a 
fate much that we know not how to interpret ; much of 
provocation to cruel deeds and deep resentments ; much of 
apology for wrong and perfidy ; much of pity mingling with 
indignation ; much of doubt and misgiving as to the past ; 
much of painful recollections ; much of dark forebodings. 

Judge Story. 

Atrocity ; extreme cruelty. Glades ; natural openings in the forest. 
Lair ; a bed or couch of a wild beast. Sagacity ; the faculty of readily 
discerning and distinguishing ideas, of separating truth from falsehood. 
Perfidy ; a yiolation of a trust reposed,, treachery. ' 
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PERPETUAL ADORATION. 

The turf shall be my fragrant shrine ; 
My temple, Lord r that arch of thine ; 
My censer's breath the mountain airs, 
And silent thoughts my only prayers. 

My choir shall be the moonlight waves, 
When murmuring homeward to their caves ; 
Or when the stillness of the sea, 
Even more than music, breathes of thee. 

• I'll seek, by day, some glade unknown, 
All light and silence, like thy throne ; 
And the pale stars shall be, at night, 
The only eyes that watch my rite. 

Thy heaved, on which His bliss to look, 
Shall be my pure and shining book, 
Where I shall read, in words of flame, 
The glories of thy wondrous name. 

I'll read thy anger in the rack 

That clouds a while the day-beam's track ; 

Thy mercy, in the azure hue 

Of sunny brightness, breaking through. 

There's nothing bright, above, below, 
From flowers that bloom to stars that glow, 
But in its light my soul can see 
Some feature of thy Deity ! 

There's nothing dark, below, above, 

But in its gloom I trace thy love ; 

And meekly wait that moment when 

Thy touch shall turn all- bright again. Moobjs 
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WEALTH. 

The generation of the upright shall be blessed ; wealth, and riches shall 

be in his house. Ps. cxii. 2, 3. 
He that getteth riches, and not by right, shall leave them in the midst 

•f his days, and at the end shall be a fool. Jer. xvii. 11. 

When justly obtained, and rationally used, riches are 
called a gift of God, an evidence of his favor, and a great 
reward. When gathered unjustly, and corruptly used, 
wealth is pronounced a canker, a rust, a fire, a curse. 
There is no contradiction, then, when the Bible persuade* 
to industry and integrity by a promise of riches, and then 
dissuade* from wealth, as a terrible thing, destroying soul 
and body. Blessings are vindictive to abusers, and kind to 
rightful users ; they serve us, or rule us. Fire warms our 
dwelling, or consumes it. Steam serves man, and also 
destroys him. Iron, in the plough, the sickle, the house, 
the ship, is indispensable. The dirk, the assassin's knife, 
the cruel sword, and the spear, are iron also. 

The constitution of man, and of society, alike evinces the 
design of God. Both are made to be happier by the pos- 
session of riches ; their full development and perfection are 
dependent, to a large extent, upon wealth. Without it, there 
can be neither books nor implements, neither commerce nor 
' arts, neither towns nor cities. It is a folly to denounce that, 
a love of which God has placed in man by a constitutional 
faculty ; that, with which he has associated high grades of 
happiness ; that, which has motives touching every faculty 
of the mind. . 

Wealth is an artist ; by its patronage men are encour- 
aged to paint, to carve, to design, to v build, and adorn; — 
A master- mechanic ; and inspires man to invent, to discover, 
to apply, to forge, and to fashion ; — a husbandman ; and 
under its influence men rear the flock, till the earth, plant 
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the vineyard, the field, the orchard, and the garden ; — a 
manufacturer ; and teaches men to card, to spin, to weave, 
to color, and dress, all useful fabrics ; — a merchant ; and 
sends forth ships, and fills warehouses with their returning 
cargoes gathered from every zone. It is the scholar's 
patron ; sustains his leisure, rewards his labor, builds the 
college, and gathers the library. 

Is a man weak ? — he can buy the strong. Is he ignorant ? 

— the learned will serve his wealth. Is he rude of speech ? 

— he may procure the advocacy of the eloquent. The rich 
cannot* buy honor, but honorable places they can ; they 
cannot purchase nobility, but they may its titles. Money 
cannot buy freshness of heart, but it can every luxury which 
tempts to enjoyment. Laws are its body-guard, and no 
earthly power may safely defy it ; either while running in 
the swift channels of commerce, or reposing in the reservoirs 
of ancient families. Here is a wonderful thing, that an 
inert metal, which neither thinks, nor feels, nor stirs, can 
set the whole world to thinking, planning, running, digging, 
fashioning, and drives on the sweaty mass with never-ending 
labors ! 

Avarice seeks gold, — not to build or buy therewith ; not 
to clothe or feed itself ; not to make it an instrument of 
wisdom, of skill, of friendship, or religion. Avarice seeks 
it, to heap it up ; to walk around the pile, and gloat upon it; 
to fondle and court, to kiss and hug, the darling stuff to the 
end of life, with the homage of idolatry. 

Pride seeks it ; for it gives power, and place, and titles, 
and exalts its possessor above hia fellows. To be a thread 
in the fabric of life, just like any other thread, hoisted up 
and down by the treadle, played across by the shuttle, and 
woven tightly into the piece, — this may suit humility, but 
not pride. 
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THE SAME, CONCLUDED. 

Vanity seeks gold ;— what else can give it costly and 
showy equipage, and attract admiring eyes to -its gaudy 
colors and costly jewel* ? 

Taste seeks it ; — because by it may be had whatever is 
beautiful, or refining, or instructive. What leisure has 
poverty for study, and how can it collect books, manuscripts, 
pictures, statues, coins, or curiosities ? 

Love seeks it ; — to build a home full of delights for father, 
wife, or child ; and, wisest of all, 

Religion seeks it ;— to make it the messenger and servant 
of benevolence to want, to suffering, and to ignorance. 

What a sight does the busy world present, as of a great 
workshop, where hope and fear, love and pride* and lust, 
and pleasure, and avarice, separate ; or, in partnership, drive 
on the universal race for wealth ; delving in the mine, dig 
ging in the earth, sweltering at the forge, plying the shuttle, 
ploughing the waters ; in houses, in shops, in stores, on the 
mountain side, or in the valley ; by skill, by labor, by thought, 
by craft, by force, by traffic ; all men, in all places, by all 
labors, fair and unfair, the world around, busy, busy ; ever 
searching for wealth, that wealth may supply their pleasures ! 

As every taste and inclination may receive its gratifica- 
tion through riches, the universal and often fierce pursuit of 
it arises, not from the single impulse of avarice, but from 
the impulse of the whole mind ; and, on this very account, 
its pursuit should be more exactly regulated. Let me set 
up a warning over against the special dangers which lie 
along the road to riches. 

I warn you against thinking that riches necessarily confer 
happiness, and poverty unhappiness. Do not begin life 
supposing that you shall be heart-rich when you are purse- 
rich. A man's happiness depends primarily upon his dis- 
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position. If that be good, riches will bring pleasure ; but 
only vexation, if that be evil. To lavish money upon shining 
trifles ; to make an idol of one's self for fools to gaze at ; to 
rear mansions beyond our wants ; to garnish them for dis- 
play, and not for use \ to chatter through the heartless rounds 
of pleasure ; to lounge, to gape, to simper, and giggle ; — 
can wealth make vanity happy by such folly? 

If wealth descends upon avarice, does it confer happi- 
ness ? It blights the heart, as autumnal fires ravage the 
prairies! The eye glows with greedy cunning, conscience 
shrivels, the light of love goes out, and the wretch moves 
amidst his coin no better, no happier, than a loathsome 
reptile in a mine of gold. A dreary fire of self4ove burns 
in the bosom of the avaricious rich, as a hermit's flame in a 
ruined temple of the desert The fire is kindled for no 
deity, and is odorous with no incense r but only warms the 
shivering anchorite. 

Wealth will do little for lust, but to hasten its corruption. • 
There is no more happiness in a foul heart than there is 
health in a pestilent morass. Satisfaction is not made out 
of such stuff as fighting carousals, obscene revelry, and mid- 
night orgies. An alligator, gorging or swollen with surfeit 
and basking in the sun, has the same happiness which riches 
bring to the man who eats to gluttony, drinks to drunkenness, 
and sleeps to stupidity. But riches indeed bless that heart 
whose almoner is benevolence. If the taste is refined ; if 
the affections -are pure ; if conscience is honest ; if charity 
listens -to the needy, and generosity relieves them ; if the 
public-spirited hand fosters all that embellishes and all that 
ennobles society, — then is the' rich man happy. 

On the other hand, do not suppose, that poverty is a waste 
and howling wilderness^' There is a poverty of vice — mean, 
loathsome, covered with all the sores. of depravity. There 
is a poverty of indolence — where virtues sleep, and passions 
fret and bicker. There is a poverty which despondency 
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makes — a deep dungeon, in which the victim wears hope- 
less chains. May God save you from thati There is a 
spiteful and venomous poverty, in which mean and cankered 
hearts, repairing none of their own losses, spit at others' 
prosperity, and curse the rich, — themselves doubly cursed 
by their own hearts. 

But there is a contented poverty, in which industry and 
peace rule, and a joyful hope, which looks out into another 
world, where riches shall neither fly nor fade. This poverty 
may possess an independent mind, a heart ambitious of 
usefulness, a hand quick to sow the seed of other men's 
happiness, and find its own joy in their enjoyment. If a 
serene age finds yau in such poverty, it is such a wilderness 
— if it be a wilderness — as that in which God led his cho- 
sen people, and on which he rained every day a heavenly 
manna. 

If God open to your feet the way to wealth, enter it -cheer- 
fully ; but remember that riches will bless or curse you, as 
your own heart determines. But if, circumscribed by neces- 
sity* you are still indigent after all your industry, do not 
scorn poverty. There is often in the hut more dignity than 
in the palace ; more satisfaction in the poor man's scanty 
fare than in the rich man's satiety- 

Canker; an eating or corroding humor. Vindictive; revengeful, 
malignant. Denounce; accuse publicly, censure, condemn. Cargo; 
freight, load. Advocacy ; act of pleading, vindication, defence. Res- 
ervoir ; a place where any thing is kept in store, a cistern, a pond. 
Gloat; stare with admiration or desire, gaze. Equipage; carriage, 
attendants, retinue. Partnership ; union of two or more in the same 
business. Sweltering ; sweating profusely. Primarily ; in the first 
place. Simper; smile affectedly or foolishly. Shrivels; shrinks, 
withers.. Anchorite ; a recluse, a hermit. Morass ; a bog, a marsh. 
Carousals ; revellings, festivities. Orgies ; disorderly rites or revelry. 
Gorging ; filling up to the throat. Surfeit ; excess of food. Bicker ; 
skirmish, quarrel. 
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THE SNOW-FLAKE. 

" Now, if I fall, will it be my lot 

To be cast in some lone and lowly spot, 

To melt, and to sink unseen, or forgot ? 

And there will my course be ended ? " 
Twas this a feathery Snow-Flake said, 
As down through measureless space, it strayed, 
Or as, half by dalliance, half-afraid, 

It seemed in mid-air suspended. 

" O, no ! " said the Earth ; " thou shalt not lie 
Neglected and lone on my lap to die, 
Thou pure and delicate child of the sky ! 

For thou wilt be safe in my keeping. 
But, then, I must give thee a lovelier form — 
Thou wilt not be a part of the wintry storm, 
But revive, when the sunbeams are yellow and warm 

And the flowers from -my bosom are peeping. 

** And then thou shalt have thy choice, to be 
Restored in the lily that decks the lea, 
In the jessamine-bloom, the anemone, 

Or aught of thy spotless whiteness ; — 
To melt, and be cast in a glittering bead, 
With the pearls that the night scatters over the mead, 
In the cup where the bee and the fire-fly feed, 

Regaining thy dazzling brightness. 

" Fll let thee awake from thy transient steep* 
When Viola's mild blue eye shall weep, 
In a tremulous tear ; or, a diamond, leap, 
In a drop, from the unlocked fountain ; 
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Or, leaving the valley, the meadow, and heath, 
The streamlet, the flowers, and all beneath, 
Go up and be wove in the silvery wreath 
Encircling the brow of the mountain. 

" Or, wouldst thou return to a home in the skies, 
To shine in the Iris Pll let thee arise, 
And appear in the many and glorious dyes 

A pencil of sunbeams is blending ! 
But true, fair thing, as my name is Earth, 
I'll give thee a new and vernal birth, 
When thou shalt recover thy primal worth, 

And never regret descending ! " 

" Then I will drop," said the trusting Flake ; 
u But bear it in mind, that the choice I make 
Is not in the flowers, nor the dew, to wake, 

Nor the mist, that shall pass with the morning. 
For, things of thyself, they will die with thee ; 
But those that are lent from on high, like me, 
Must rise, and will live, from thy dust set free, 

To the regions above returning. 

u And if true to thy word and just thou art, 

Like the spirit that dwells in the holiest heart, * 

Unsullied by thee, thou wilt let me depart, 

And return to my native heaven. 
For I would be placed in the beautiful bow, 
From time to time, in thy sight to glow ; 
So thou mayst remember the Flake of Snow, 

By the promise that God bath given ! " 

Hannah F, Gould. 
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THREE PICTURES OF BOSTON. 

Understand; er as in her; sound nd. Must; sound final*. Sur- 
vey ; ur like er in her, not suv. Farms ; sound r. Compbjses ; o as in 
not; do not call it cum. 

To understand the character of the commerce of our own 
city, we must not look merely at one point, but at the whole 
circuit of country, of which it is the business centre. We 
must not contemplate it only at this present moment of time, 
but we must bring before our imaginations, as in the shifting 
scenes of a diorama, at least three successive historical and 
topographical pictures ; and truly instructive I think it would 
be to see them delineated on canvass. 

We must survey the first of them in the company of the 
venerable John Winthrop, the founder of the state. Let us 
go up with him, on the day of his landing, the seventeenth 
of June, sixteen hundred and thirty, to the heights of yonder 
peninsula, as yet without a name. Landward stretches a 
dismal forest ; seaward, a waste of waters unspotted with a 
sail, except that of his own ship. 

At the foot of the hill you see the cabins of Walford and 
the Spragues, who — the latter a year before, the former 
still earlier — had adventured to this spot, untenanted else by 
any child of civilization. On the other side of the river lies 
Mr. Blackstone's farm. It comprises three, goodly hills, con- 
verted by a spring-tide into three wood-crowned islets ; and 
it is mainly valued for a noble spring, of fresh water which 
gushes from the northern slope of one of the hills, and which 
furnished, in the course of the summer, the motive for trans- 
ferring the seat of the infant settlement. This shall be the 
first picture. 

The second shall be contemplated from the same spot — 
the heights of Charlestown — on the same day, the eventful 
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seventeenth of June, one hundred and forty-five years later ; 
namely, in the year seventeen hundred and seventy-five. A 
terrific scene of War rages on. the top of the hill. 

Wait for a favorable moment : when the volumes of fiery 
smoke roll away, and over the masts of that sixty-gun ship, 
whose batteries are blazing upon the hill, you behold Mr. 
Blackstone's farm changed to an ill-built town of about two 
thousand dwelling-houses, mostly of wood, with scarce any 
public buildings, but eight or nine churches, the old State 
House, and Faneuil Hall ; Roxbury beyond, an insignificant 
village ; a vacant marsh in all the space now occupied by 
Cambridgeport and East Cambridge, by Chelsea and East 
Boston ; and beneath your feet the town of Chariestown, 
consisting, in the morning* of a line of about three hundred 
houses, wrapped in a sheet of flames at noon, and reduced 
at eventide to a heap of 'ashes. 

But those fires are kindled at the altar of Liberty, Amer- 
ican independence is established. American commerce 
smiles on the spot ; and now, from the top of one of the 
triple hills of Mr. Blackstone's farm, a stately edifice arises, 
which seems to invite us as to an observatory. As we look 
down from this lofty structure, we behold the third picture — 
a crowded, busy scene. 

We see beneath us a city containing eighty or ninety 
thousand inhabitants, and mainly built of brick and granite. 
Vessels of every description are moored at the wharves. 
Long lines of commodious and even stately houses cover a 
space which, within the memory of man, was in a state of 
nature. Substantial blocks of warehouses and stores have 
forced their way to the channel. 

Faneuil Hall itself, the consecrated and unchangeable, 
has swelled to twice its original dimensions. Athenaeums, 
hospitals, asylums, and infirmaries adorn the streets. The 
school-house rears its modest front in every quarter of the 
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city, and sixty or seventy churches attest that the children 
are content to walk in the good old ways of their fathers. 

Connected with the city by eight bridges, avenues, or 
ferries, you behold a range of towns, most of them munici- 
pally distinct, but all of them in reality forming, with Boston, 
one vast metropolis, animated by one commercial life. 
Shading off from these, you see that most lovely background, 
a succession of happy settlements, spotted with villas, farm- 
houses, and cottages, united to Boston by a constant 
intercourse, sustaining the capital from their fields and 
gardens, and prosperous in the reflux of the city's wealth. 

Of the social life included within this circuit, and of all 
that in times past has adorned and ennobled it, commercial 
industry has been an active element, and has exalted itself 
by its intimate association with every thing else we hold 
dear. Within this circuit what memorials strike the eye ! — 
what recollections — what institutions — what patriotic treas- 
ures and names that cannot die ! 

There lie the canonized precincts of Lexington and Con- 
cord; there rise the sacred heights of Dorchester and 
Charlestown ; there is Harvard, the ancient and venerable, 
foster-child of public and private liberality in every part of 
the state ; to whose existence Charlestown gave the first 
impulse, to whose growth and usefulness the opulence of 
Boston has at all times ministered with open hand. 

Still farther on than the eye can reach, four lines of com- 
munication by railroad and steam have, within our own day, 
united with the capital, by bands of iron, a still broader cir- 
cuit of towns and villages. Hark to the voice of life and 
business which sounds along the lines ! 

While we speak, one of them is shooting onward to the 
illimitable west, and all are uniting with the other kindred 
enterprises, to form one harmonious and prosperous whole, 
in which town and country, agriculture and manufactures, 
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labor and capital, art and nature — wrought and compacted 
into one grand system — are constantly gathering and diffus- 
ing, concentrating and radiating the economical, the social, 
the moral blessings of a liberal and diffusive commerce. 

Edward Everett. 

Topographical; descriptive of a place. Delineated; sketched, 
painted* described. Moored; fastened. Infirmary; a place where 
the sick are lodged and nursed. Metropolis ; the chief city or the 
capital of a country. Compacted ; pressed closely together, consoli- 
dated. 



THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

The Solar System comprehends 
The Sun, which shines so bright, 

And planets, which around him roll, 
Receiving heat and light 

First Mercury his circuit takes, 

Of soft and silvery mien ; 
Lost in the Sun's refulgent blaze, 

He is but rarely seen. 

Venus, fair wanderer, then appears, 
And next him takes the lead ; 

And, as a morn or evening star, 
Is beautiful indeed. 

In the third path, the Earth revolves, 
With her attendant Moon, 

Making the lovely summer's eve 
More sweet than sultry noon. 

Maes is the fourth : by ruddy hue 
His aspect may be known ; 
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And, differing thu* from other stars, 
- He readily is shown. 

Then Jttpiter and four large moons 

A brilliant scene display ; 
They make his night resplendent shine, r 

And give him constant day* 

Next Satukn, which, with wondrous ring* 
And seven fair moons, is graced ; 

Herschel, with his six moons, appears 
Last in the system placed. 

How great most God be, who has made 

So many worlds on high ! 
And yet how kind ! — for he looks down* 

And marks a sparrow fly. 

Though Lord of countless worlds unknown,. 

He makes that' child his care 
Who ask* his favor, and who breathes. 

To him the fervent prayer. 



STORY OF LA ROCHK 

More than forty years ago, an English philosopher, 
whose works have since been read and admired by all 
Europe, resided at a little town in France. Some disap- 
pointments in his native country had first driven him abroad, 
and he was afterwards induced to remain there, from having 
found, in this retreat, where the connections even of nation 
and language were avoided, a perfect seclusion and retire- 
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ment highly favorable to the development of abstract sub- 
jects, in which he excelled all writers of his age. 

His humanity had induced him to offer his house to a sick 
stranger and his daughter. His guest proved to be a 
Protestant clergyman, of Switzerland, called La Roche, a 
widower, who had lately buried his wife after a long and 
lingering illness, for which travelling had been prescribed, 
and was now returning home, after an ineffectual and mel- 
ancholy journey, with his only child. 

44 I have been thanking God," said the good La Roche, 
44 for my recovery." * 4 That is right," replied his host. " I 
would not wish," continued the old man, hesitatingly, 44 to 
think otherwise. Did I not look up with gratitude to that 
Being, I should barely be satisfied with my recovery as a 
continuation of life, which, it may be, is not a real good. 

44 Alas ! I may live to wish I had died — that you had left 
me to die, sir, instead of kindly relieving me. But when I 
look on this renovated being as the gift of the Almighty, I 
feel a far different sentiment ; my heart dilates with grati- 
tude and love to him ; it is prepared for doing his will, not 
as a duty r but as a pleasure ; and regards every breach of 
it, not with disapprobation, but with horror." 44 You say 
right, my dear sir," replied the philosopher ; 44 but you are 
not yet reestablished enough to talk much ; you must take 
care of your health, and neither study nor preach for some 
time. 

44 1 have been thinking over a scheme that struck me 
to-day when you mentioned your intended departure. I 
never was in Switzerland ; I have a great mind to accom- 
pany your daughter and you into that country. I will help 
to take care of you by the road ; for, as I was your first 
physician, I hold, myself responsible for your cure." La 
Roche's eyes glistened at the proposal ; his daughter was 
called in and told of it. She was equally pleased with her 
father ; for they really loved their host. 
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They travelled by short stages ; for the philosopher was 
as good as his word in taking care that the old man should 
not be fatigued. The party had time to be well acquainted 
with .one another, and their friendship was increased by 
acquaintance. La Roche found a degree of simplicity and 
gentleness in his companion which* is not always annexed to 
the character of a learned or a wise man. There was no 
appearance of that self* importance which superior parts, or 
great cultivation of them, is apt to confer. 

He seemed to enjoy every pleasure and amusement of 
ordinary life, and to be interested in the most common 
topics of discourse ; when -his knowledge or learning at any 
time appeared, it was delivered with the utmost plainness, 
and without the least shadow of dogmatism. On his part he 
was charmed with the society of the good clergyman" and 
his lovely daughter. He found in them the guileless manner 
of the earliest times, with the culture and accomplishment 
of the most refined ones ; every better feeling warm and 
vivid; every ungentle one repressed or overcome. He felt 
himself happy in being the friend of Mademoiselle La Roche, 
and sometimes envied her father the possession of such a 
child. 

After a journey of eleven days, they arrived at the dwell- 
ing of La Roche. It was situated in one of those valleys of 
the canton of Berne, where Nature seems to repose, as it 
were, in quiet, and has enclosed her retreat with mountains 
inaccessible. A stream, that spent its fury in the hills above, 
ran in front of the house, and a broken waterfall was seen 
through the wood that covered its sides ; below, it circled 
round a tufted plain, and formed a little lake in front of a 
village, at the end of which appeared the spire of La Roche's 
church, rising above a clump of beeches. 

Mr. enjoyed the beauty of the scene ; but to his 

companions it recalled ihe memory of a wife and parent 
they had lost. The old man's sorrow was silent — his 
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daughter sobbed and wept. Her father took her hand, 
kissed it twice, pressed it to his bosom, threw up his eyes to 
heaven, and having wiped off a tear that was just about to 
drop from each, began to point out to his guest some of the 
mcpt striking objects which the prospect afforded. 

Soon after their arrival, a number of La Roche's parish- 
ioners, who had heard of his return, came to the house to 
see and welcome him. The honest folks were awkward but 
sincere in their professions of regard. They made some 
attempts at condolence ; it was too delicate for their handling, 
but La Roche took it in goad part. " It has pleased God," 
said he ; and they saw he had settled the matter with him- 
self. Philosophy cduld not have done so much with a thou- 
sand words. 

It was no\v evening, and the good peasants were about to 
depart, when a clock was heard to strike seven, and the 
hour was followed by a particular chime. The country 
folks who had come to welcome their pastor, turned their 
looks towards him at the sound ; he explained their meaning 
to his guest. u That is the signal," said he, " for our even- 
ing exercise ; this is one of the nights of the week in which 
some of my parishioners are wont to join in it ; a little rustic 
saloon serves for the chapel of our family, and such of the 
good people as are with us. If you choose rather to walk 
out, 1 will furnish you with an attendant ; or here are a few 
old books that may afford you some entertainment within." 

" By no means," answered the philosopher ; " I will attend 
mademoiselle at her devotions." "She is our organist," 
said La Roche ; " our neighborhood is the country of musi- 
cal mechanism, and I have a smaH organ fitted up for the. 
purpose of assisting our singing." " 'Tis an additionaZ 
inducement," replied the other, and they walked into the 
room together. At the end stood the organ mentioned by 
La Roche ; before it was a curtain, which his daughter 
drew aside, and placing herself oh a seat within, and draw- 
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ing the curtain close, so as to save her the awkwardness of 
an exhibition, began a voluntary, solemn and beautiful in 

the highest degree. Mr. was no musician, but he was 

not altogether insensible to music ; this fastened on his mind 
more strongly, from its beauty being unexpected. 

The solemn prelude introduced a hymn, in which such 
of the audience as could sing immediately joined : the words 
were mostly taken from holy writ ; it spoke the praises of 
God, and his care of good men. Something was said of the 
death of the just, of such as die in the Lord. The organ 
was touched with a hand less firm ; it paused, it ceased, and 
the sobbing of Mademoiselle La Roche was heard in its 
stead. Her father gave a sign for stopping the psalmody, 
and rose to pray. He was discomposed at first, and his 
voice faltered as he spoke ; but his heart was in his words, 
and his warmth overcame his embarrassment. He addressed 
a being whom he loved, and he spoke for those. he loved. 

His parishioners caught the ardor of the good old man ; 
even the philosopher felt himself moved. La Roche's reli- 
gion was that of sentiment, not theory, and the old man 
would sometimes speak of hia belief, from the fulness of a 
heart impressed with its force, and wishing to spread the 
pleasure he enjoyed in it. The ideas of his God and his 
Savior were so congenial to his mind that every emotion 
of it naturally awaked them. A philosopher might have 
called him an enthusiast ; but if he possessed the fervor of 
enthusiasts, he was guiltless of their bigotry. " Our Father 
which art in heaven ! " might the good man say, for he felt 
it, and all mankind were his brethren. 

" You regret, my friend," said he to Mr. , " when my 

daughter and I talk of the exquisite pleasure derived from 
music, you regret your want of musical powers and musical 
feelings; it is a , department of soul, you say, which nature 
has almost denied you, which, from the effects you see it 
have on others, you are sure must be highly delightful. . Why 
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should not the same thing be said of religion ? Trust me, 
I feel it in the same way — an energy, an inspiration, which 
I would not lose for all the blessings of sense, or enjoyments 
of the world ; yet, so far from lessening my relish of the 
pleasures of life, methinks I feel it heighten them all. 

" The thought of receiving it from God adds the blessing 
of sentiment to that of sensation in every good thing I 
possess; and when calamities overtake me, — and I have 
had my share, — it confers a dignity on my affliction, and lifls- 
tne above the world. Man, I know, is but a worm ; yet me- 
thinks I am then allied to God ! " 

Of all men I ever knew, the ordinary conversation of our 
philosopher was the least tinctured with pedantry, or liable 
to dissertation. With La Roche and his daughter it was 
perfectly familiar. The country around them, the manners 
of the village, the comparison of both with those of England, 
remarks on the works of favorite authors, on the sentiments 
they conveyed, and the passions they excited, with many 
other topics in which there was an equality or alternate advan- 
tage among the speakers, were the subjects they talked on. 

They would sometimes make little expeditions to con- 
template, in different attitudes, those astonishing mountains, 
the cliffs of which, covered with eternal snows, and some- 
times shooting into fantastic shapes, form the termination of 
most of the Swiss prospects. Qur philosopher asked many 
questions as to their natural history and productions. La 
Roche observed the sublimity of the ideas which the view 
of their stupendous summits, inaccessible to mortal foot, was 
calculated to inspire, which naturally, said he, leads the 
mind to that Being by whom their foundations were laid. 

It was with regret he left a society in which he found 
himself so happy ; but he settled with La Roche and his 
daughter a plan of correspondence; and they took his 
promise, that if ever he came within fifty leagues of their 
dwelling, he would travel those fifty leagues to -visit them. 
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THE SAME, CONCLUDED. 

About three years after, our philosopher was on a visit 
at Geneva: the promise he made to La Rophe and his 
daughter, on his former visit, was recalled to his mind by a 
view of that range of mountains, on a part of which they 
had often looked together. There was a reproach, too, con- 
veyed along with the recollection, for his having failed to 
write to either for several months past. While he was hes- 
itating about a visit to La Roche, which he wished to make* 
L But found the effort rather too much for him, he received a 
letter from the old man, which had been forwarded to him 
from Paris, where he had then his fixed residence. 

It contained a gentle complaint of Mr. 's want of 

punctuality, but an assurance of continued gratitude for his 
former good offices ; and as a friend whom the writer con- 
sidered interested in his family, it informed him of the 
approaching nuptials of Mademoiselle La Roche with a 
young man, a relation of her own, and formerly a pupil of 
her father's, of the most amiable disposition, and respectable 
character. Attached from their earliest years, they had 
been separated by his joining one of the subsidiary regi- 
ments of the canton, then in the service of a foreign power. 
In this situation he had distinguished himself as much for 
courage and military skill as for the other endowments which 
he had cultivated at home. The term of his service was 
how expired, and they expected him to return in a few weeks, 
when the old man hoped, as he expressed it in his letter, to 
join their hands, and see them happy beforfc he died. 

On the last day of pur philosopher's journey, different 
accidents had retarded his progress ; he was benighted before 
he reached the quarter in which La Roche resided. His 
guide, however, was well acquainted with the road, and he 
found himself at last in view of the lake, which I have before 
described, in the neighborhood of La Roche's dwelling, 
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A light gleamed on the water, that seemed to proceed 
from the house ; it moved slowly along as he proceeded up 
the side of the lake, and at last he saw it glimmer through 
the trees, and stop at some distance from the place where 
he then was. He supposed it some piece of bridal merri- 
ment, and pushed on his horse that he might be a spectator 
of the scene ; but he was a good deal shocked, on approach- 
ing the spot, to find it proceeded from the torch of a person 
clothed in the dress of an attendant on a funeral, and accom- 
panied by several others, who, like him, seemed to have 
been employed in the rites of sepulture. 

On Mr. 's making inquiry who was the person they 

had been burying, one of them, with an accent more mourn- 
ful than is common to their profession, answered, u Then you 
knew not mademoiselle, sir ? You never beheld a lovelier." 
" La Roche ! " exclaimed he, in reply. " Alas ! it was she 
indeed ! " The appearance of surprise and grief which his 
countenance assumed, attracted the notice of the peasant 

with whom he talked. He came up closer to Mr. . " I 

perceive, sir, you were acquainted with Mademoiselle La 
Roche." 

** Acquainted with her ! When — how — where did she 
die? Where is her father?" "She died, sir, of heart- 
break, I believe. The young gentleman to whom she was 
soon to have been married, was killed in a duel by a French 
officer, his intimate companion, and to whom, before their 
quarrel, he had often done the greatest favors. Her worthy 
father bears her death as he has often told us a Christian 
should ; he is even so composed as to be now in his pulpit, 
ready to deliver a few exhortations to his parishioners, as is 
the custom with us on such occasions. Follow me, sir, and 
you shall hear him." He followed the man without an- 
swering. 

The church was dimly lighted, except near the pulpit, 
where the venerable La Roche was seated. His people 
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were now lifting up their voices in a psalm to that Being 
whom their pastor had taught them ever to bless and to 
revere. La Roche sat, his figure bending gently forward, 
his eyes half closed, lifted up in silent devotion. A lamp 
placed near him threw its light strong on his head, and 
marked the shadowy lines of age across the paleness of his 
brow, thinly covered with gray hairs. The music ceased : 
La Roche sat for a moment, and nature wrung a few tears 
from him. His people were loud in their grief. 

Mr. •, was not less affected than they. La Roche 

arose. 44 Father of mercies," said he, " forgive these tears ; 
assist thy servant to lift up his soul to thee ; to lift to thee 
the souls of thy people. My friends, it is good so to do ; at 
alZ seasons it is good ; but in the days of our distress, what 
a privilege it is ! Well saith the sacred book, ' Trust in the 
Lord; at all times trust in the Lord.' When every other 
support fails us, when the fountains of worldly comfort are 
dried up, let us then seek those living waters which flow 
from the throne of God. 'Tis only from the belief of the 
goodness and wisdom of a Supreme Being, that our calami- 
ties can be borne in that manner which becomes a man. 

" Human wisdom is here of little use.; for, in proportion as 
it bestows comfort, it represses feeling, without which we 
may cease to be hurt by calamity, but we shall also cease 
to enjoy happiness. I will 'not bid you be insensible, my 
friends ; I cannot, I cannot, if I would ; ,r (his tears flowed 
afresh ;) " I feel too much myself, and I am not ashamed of 
my feelings ; but therefore may I the more willingly be 
heard ; therefore have I prayed God to give me strength to 
speak to you, to direct you to him, not with empty words, 
but with these tears ; not from speculation, but from expe- 
rience ; that while you see me suffer, you may know also 
my consolation. 

44 You behold the mourner of his only child, the last earthly 
stay and blessing of his declining years ! Such a child, too ! 
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It becomes not me to speak of her virtues; yet it is but 
gratitude to mention them, because they were exerted to- 
wards myself. Not many days ago you saw her young, 
beautiful, virtuous, and happy : ye who are parents will 
judge of my felicity then — ye will judge of my affliction 
now. But I look towards him who struck me; I see the 
hand of a Father amidst the chastenings of my God. 
. ** O, could I make you feel what it is to pour out the 
heart when it is pressed down with many sorrows, to pour 
it out with confidence to Him in whose hands are life and 
death, on whose power awaits all that the first enjoys, and 
in contemplation of whom disappears all that the last can 
inflict ! Fpr we are not as those who die without hope ; we 
know that our Redeemer liveth — -that we shall live with 
him, with our friends, his servants, in that blessed land where 
sorrow is unknown, and happiness is endless as it is perfect. 
Go, then, mourn not for me ; I have not lost my child ; but 
a little while and we shall meet again, never to be separated. 
But ye are also my children ; would ye that I should not 
grieve without comfort? So live as she lived ; that when 
your death cometh, it may be the death of the righteous, and 
your latter end like his." 

Such was the exhortation of La Roche; his audience 
answered it with their tears. The good old man had dried 
up his at the altar of the Lord ; his countenance hadi lost its 
sadness, and assumed the glow of faith and of hope. Mr. 

followed him into his house. The inspiration of the 

pulpit was past :^ at sight of him, the scene of their last meet- 
ing rushed again on his mind. La Roche threw his arms 
round his neck, and watered it with his tears. The other 
was equally affected ; they went together in silence into the 
parlor, where the evening service was wont to be performed. 
The curtains of the organ were open ; La Roche started 
back at the sight. - 

" O, my friend," said he, and his tears burst forth again. 
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Mr. now recollected himself; he stepped Forward, 

and drew the curtains close; the old man wiped off his 
tears, and, taking his friend's hand, " You see my weakness," 
said he ; u His the weakness of humanity ; hut my comfort 
is not therefore lost" " I heard you," said the other, a in 
the pulpit ; I rejoice that such consolation is yours." " It i*v 
my friend," said he, " and I trust I shall ever hold it fast. 
If there are any who doubt our faith, let them think of what 
importance religion is to calamity, and forbear to weaken its 
force ; if they cannot restore our happiness, let them not 
take away the solace of our affliction." Ma^m^™ 



FIRMNESS. 



Be firm ! one constant element in luck 

Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck ; 

See yon tall shaft ; it felt the earthquake's thrill, . 

Clung to its base, and greets the sunrise still. 

Stick to your aim ; the mongrel's hold will slip, 
But only crowbars loose the bull-dog's grip ; 
Small as he looks, the jaw that never yields 
Drags down the bellowing monarch of the fields ! 

Yet in opinions look not always back ; 
Your wake is nothing, mind the coming track ; 
Leave what you've done for what you have to do; 
Don't be " consistent," but be simply true. 

Don't catch the fidgets ; you have found your place 
Just in the focus of q nervous race, 
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Fretful to change and rabid to discuss, 
Full of excitements, always in a fuss. 
Think of the patriarchs ; then compare as men 
These lean-cheeked maniacs of the tongue and pen ! 
Run, if you like, but try to keep your breath ; 
Work like a man, but don't be worked to death ; 
And with new notions, — let me change the rule, — 
Don't strike the iron tilZ it's slightly cooh 

Choose well your set f our feeble nature seeks 
The aid of clubs, the countenance of cliques ; 
And with this object settle first of all 
Your weight of metal and your size of ball. 
Track not the steps of such as hold you cheap, — » 
Too mean to prize, though good enough to keep. 
The " real, genuine, no-mistake Tom Thumbs " 
Are little people fed on great men's crumbs. 
Yet keep no followers of that hateful brood, 
That basely mingles with its wholesome fdod 
The tumid reptile, -which, the poet said, 
Doth wear a precious jewel in his head. 

If the wild filly, " Progress," thou wouldst ride, 
Have young companions ever at thy side ; 
But, wouldst thou stride the stanch old nag " Success," 
Go with thine elders, though they please thee less. 

Shun such as lounge through afternoons and eves, 

And on thy dial write, " Beware of thieves ! " 

Felon of minutes, never taught to feel 

The worth of treasures which thy fingers steal, 

Pick my left pocket of its silver dime, 

But spare the right, — it holds my golden time 1 

Holmes. 
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INDIAN SUMMER IN NEW ENGLAND. 

It is now the early advance of autumn. What can be 
more beautifuZ or more attractive than this season in New- 
England ? The sultry heat of summer has passed away, 
and a delicious coolness at evening succeeds the genial 
warmth of the day. The labors of the husbandman ap- 
proach their natural termination, and he gladdens with the 
near prospect of his promised reward. 

The earth swells with the increase of vegetation. The 
fields wave with their yellow and luxuriant harvests. The 
trees put forth the darkest foliage, half shading and half 
revealing their ripened fruits, to tempt the appetite of man, 
and proclaim the goodness of his Creator. Even in scenes 
of another sort, where Nature reigns alone in her own 
majesty, there is much to awaken religious enthusiasm. 

As yet, the forests stand clothed in their dress of unde- 
cayed magnificence. The winds, that rustle through their 
tops, scarcely disturb the silence of the shades below. The 
mountains and the valleys glow in warm green, of lively 
russet. The rivulets flow on with a noiseless current, 
reflecting back the images of many a glossy insect, that 
dips his wings in their cooling waters. The mornings and 
evenings are still vocal with the notes of a thousand war- 
blers, that plume their wings for a later flight. - 

Above all, the clear blue sky, the long and sunny calms, . 
the scarcely whispering breezed, the brilliant sunsets, lit up 
with all the wondrous magnificence of light, and shade, and 
color, and slowly settling down into a pure and transparent 
twilight. These, these are days and scenes which even the 
cold cannot behold without emotion, but on which the medi- 
tative and pious gaze with profound admiration; for they 
breathe of holier and happier regions beyond the grave. 

Story. 
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LANGUAGE. 



Some words on language may be well applied ; 
And take them kindly, though they touc/i your pride. 

# # # # # if we ' re taken young, 
We gain A some freedom of the lips and tongue ; 
But school and college often try in vain 
To break the padlock of our boyhood's chain ; 
One stubborn word will prove this axiom true ; 
No late-caught rustic can enunciate view. 

A few brief stanzas may be well employed 
To speak of errors we can all avoid. 
Learning condemns beyond the reach of hope 
The careless churl that speaks of soap for soap ; 
Her edict exiles from her fair abode 
The clownish voice that utters road for road ; 
Less stern to him who calls his coat a coat,. 
And steers his boat, believing it a boat. 
She pardoned one, our classic city's boast, 
Who said, at Cambridge, most instead of most, 
But knit her brows and stamped her angry foot 
To hear a teacher call a root a root. 

Once more ; speak clearly, if you speak at all ; 
Carve every word before you let it fall ; 
Don't, like a lecturer or dramatic star, 
^Try over hard to roll the British R ; 
i put your accents in the proper spot ; 
i%— let me beg you,— don't say, " How? " for "What? " 
L when you stick on conversation's burs, 

ew your pathway with those dreadful urs. 

Holmes. 
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MANNEB3. 



Though books on manners are not out of print, 

An honest tongue may drop a harmless hint. 

Stop not, unthinking, every friend you meet 

To spin your wordy fabric in the street : 

While you are emptying your colloquial pack, 

The fiend Lumbago jumps upon his back. 

Nor cloud his features with the unwelcome tale 

Of how he looks, if haply thin and pale ; 

Health is a subject for his child, his wife, 

And the rude office that insures his life. 

Look in his face, to meet thy neighbor's soul, 

Not on his garments, to detect a hole ; 

" How to observe, 1 ' is what thy pages show, 

Pride of thy sex, Miss Harriet Martineau I 

O, what a precious book the one would be 

That taught observers what they're not to see ! ' 

I tell in verse, — 'twere better done in prose, ■ — 

One curious trick that every body knows ; 

Once form this habit, and it's very strange 

How long it sticks, how hard it is to change. 

Two friendly people, both disposed to smile r 

Who meet, like others, every little while, 

Instead of passing with a pleasant bow, 

And " How dy'e do ? " or " How's your uncle now ? ' 

Impelled by feelings in their nature kind, 

But slightly weak, and somewhat undefined, 

Rush at each other, make a sudden stand, 

Begin to talk, expatiate, and expand J 

Each looks quite radiant, seems extremely struck, 

Their meeting so was such a piece of luck ; 

Each thinks the other thinks he's greatly pleased 

To screw the vice in which they both are squeezed ; 
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So there they talk, in dust, or mud, or snow, 
Both bored to deatA, and both afraid to go ! 
Your hat once lifted, do not hang your fire, 
Nor, like slow Ajax, fighting still, retire; 
When your old castor on your crown you clap, 
Go off; you've mounted your percussion cap ! 

Holmes. 



ON THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

We know the opinions of Mr. Adams, and we know his 
character. He would commence with his accustomed direct- 
ness and earnestness : — 

Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my 
hand and my heart to this vote. It is true, indeed, that, in 
the beginning, we aimed not at independence. But there's 
a Divinity which shapes our ends. The injustice of England 
has driven us to arms ; and, blinded to her own interest for 
our good, she has obstinately persisted, till independence is 
now within our grasp. We have but to reach forth to it, 
and it is ours. Why, then, should we defer the declaration ? 

Is any man so weak as now to hope for a reconciliation 
with England, which shall leave either safety to the country 
and its liberties, or safety to his own Hfe and his own honor? 
Are not you, sir, who sit in that chair, is not he, our ven- 
erable colleague near you, are you not both already the 
proscribed and predestined objects of punishment and of 
vengeance ? Cut off from all hope of royal clemency, what 
are you, what can you be, while the power of England 
remains, but outlaws ? 

If we postpone independence, do we mean to carry on, or 
to give up, the war ? Do we mean to submit to the meas- 
ures of parliament, Boston port bill and all ? Do we mean 
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to submit, and conaent that we ourselves shall be ground to 
powder, and our country and its rights trodden down in the 
dust ? I know we do not mean to submit. We never shall 
submit. 

Do we intend to violate that most solemn obligation ever 
entered into by men, that plighting, before God, ,of our 
sacred honor, to Washington, when, putting him forth to 
incur the dangers of war, as well as the political hazards of 
the times, we promised to adhere to him, in every extremity, 
with our fortunes and our lives ? I know there is not a man 
here who would not rather see a general conflagration 
sweep over the land, or an earthquake sink it, than one jot 
or tittle of that plighted faith fall to the. ground. 

For myself, having, twelve months ago, in this place, 
moved you that George Washington be appointed com-- 
mander of the forces, raised, or to be raised, for defence of 
American liberty, may my right hand forget her cunning, 
and my tongue cleave to the. roof of my mouth, if I hesitate 
or waver in the support I give him. The war, then, must 
go on. We must fight it through. And if the war must go 
on, why put off longer the declaration of independence ? 

That measure will strengthen us. It will give us char- 
acter abroad. The nations will then treat with us, which 
they never can do while we acknowledge ourselves subjects, 
in arms against our sovereign. Nay, I maintain that Eng- 
land herself will sooner treat for peace with us on the footing 
of independence, than consent,, by repealing her acts, to 
acknowledge that her whole conduct towards us has been a 
course of injustice and oppression. 

Her pride will be less wounded by submitting to that 
course of things which now predestinates our independence, 
than by yielding the points in controversy to her rebellious 
subjects. The former she would regard as the result of 
fortune ; the latter she would feel as her own deep disgrace. 
Why, then, why, then, sir,' do we not, as soon as possible, 
t 73, 85. r 204. 
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change this from a civil to a national war ? And since we 
must fight it through, why not put ourselves in a state to enjoy 
all the benefits of victory, if we gain the victory ? 

If we fail, it can be no worse for us. But we shall not 
fail. The cause will raise up armies ; the cause will, create 
navies. The people, the people, if we are true to them, 
will carry us, and will carry themselves, gloriously through 
this struggle. I care not how fickle other people have been 
found. I know the people of these colonies v and I know 
that resistance to British aggression is deep and settled in 
their hearts, and cannot be eradicated. • 

Every colony, indeed, has expressed its willingness to 
follow, if we hut take the lead. Sir, the declaration will 
inspire the people with increased courage. Instead of a 
long and bloody war for restoration of privileges, for redress 
of grievances, for chartered immunities, held under a British 
king, set before them the glorious object of entire inde- 
pendence, and it will breathe into them anew the breath 
of life. 

Read this declaration at the head of the army ; every 
sword will be drawn from its scabbard, and the solemn vow 
uttered, to maintain it, or to perish on the bed of honor. 
Publish it from the pulpit ; religion will approve it, and the 
love of religious liberty will cling round it, resolved to 
stand with it or fall with it. Send it to the public halls ; 
proclaim it there ; let them hear it, who heard the first roar 
of the enemy's cannon; let them see it, who saw their 
hrothers and their sons fall on the field of Bunker Hill, and 
in the streets of Lexington and Concord, and the very walls 
will cry out in its support. 

Sir, I know the uncertainty of human affairs ; but I see, I 
see clearly, through this day's business. You and I, indeed, 
may rue it. We may not live to the time when this declara- 
tion shall be made good. We may die ; die colonists ; die 
slaves ; die* it may be, ignominiously and on the scaffold. 
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Be it so* Pe it so. If it be the pleasure of Heaven that my 
country shall require the poor offering of my life, the victiwi 
shall be ready at the appointed hour of sacrifice, come when 
that hour may. But while I do live, let me have a country, 
or at least the hope of a country, and that a free country. 

But whatever may be our fate, be assured, be assurer/, 
that this declaration will stand. It may cost treasure, and it 
may cost blood; but it will stand, and it, will richly com- 
pensate for both. Through the thick gloom of the present 
I see the brightness of the future, as the sun in heaven. 
We shall make this a glorious, an immortal day. When we 
are in our graves, our children will honor it. They will 
celebrate it with thanksgiving, with festivity, with bonfires, 
and illuminations. 

On its annual return, they will shed tears, copious, gush- 
ing tears, not of subjection and slavery, not of agony and 
distress, but of exultation, of gratitude, and of joy. Sir, 
before (rod, I believe the hour is come. My judgment 
approves this measure, and my whole heart is in it. All that 
I have, and all that I am, and all that I hope, in this life, I 
am now ready here to stake upon it ; and I leave off, as 1 
began, that live or die, survive or perish, I am for the decla- 
ration. It is my living sentiment, and by the blessing of 
God it shall be my dying sentiment ; independence now y 

and INDEPENDENCE FOREVER. WEBSTER. 



NBW ENGLAND. 

New England ! proudly may thy children claim 
Their honored birthright by its humblest name ! 
Gold are thy skies, but, ever fresh and clear, 
No rank malaria stains thine atmosphere ; 
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No fungous weeds invade thy scanty sou\ 

Scarred by the .ploughshares of unslumberlng toil. 

hong may the doctrines by thy sages taught, 

Raised from the quarries where their sires have wrought, 

Be like the granite of thy rock-ribbed land, 

As slow to rear, as obdurate to stand. . 

* * * • 
If ever, trampling on her ancient path, 
Cankered by treachery, or inflamed by wrath, 
With smooth " Resolves," or with discordant cries, 
The mad Briareus of disunion rise, 

Chiefs of New England I by your sires' renown, 
DasA the red torches of the rebel down ! 

• • • ^ • . 
But if, at last, — her fading cycle run, — 

The tongue must forfeit what the arm has won, 
Then rise, wild Ocean! roll thy surging shock 
Full on old Plymouth's desecrated rock ! 
Scale the proud shaft degenerate hands have hewn, 
Where bleeding Valor stained the flowers of June ! 
Sweep in one tide her spires and turrets down, 
And howl her dirge above Mouadnock's crown I 

List not the tale ; the Pilgrim's hallowed shore, 
Though strewn with weeds, is granite at the core ; 
O rather trust that He who made her free 
Will keep her true as long as faith shall be. ■ 

Holmes. 



THE SEflSE OF BEAUTY. 

Beauty is an all-pervading presence. It unfolds in the 
numberless flowers of the spring. It waves in the branches 
of the trees and the green blades of grass- It haonts the 
depths of the earth and sea, and gleams out in the hues of 
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the shell and the precious stone. And not only these minute 
objects, but the ocean, the mountains, the clouds, the heavens, 
the stars, the rising and setting sun, all overflow with beauty. 
The universe is its temple ; and those men who are alive to 
it, cannot lift thejr eyes without feeling themselves encom- 
passed with it on every side. 

Now, this beauty is so precious, the enjoyments it gives 
are so refined and pure, so congenial with our tenderest and 
noblest feelings, and so akin to worship, that it is painful to 
think of the multitude of men as living in the midst of it, 
and living almost as blind to it as if, instead of this fair 
earth and glorious sky, they were tenants of a dungeon. 
An infinite joy is lost to the world by the want of culture 
of this spiritual endowment 

Suppose that I were to visit a cottage, and to see its walls 
lined with the choicest pictures of Raphael, and every spare 
nook filled with statues of the most exquisite workmanship, 
and that I were to learn that neither man, woman, nor child 
ever cast an eye at these miracles of art, how should I feel 
their privation ! how should I wan* to open their eyes, and 
to help them to comprehend and feel the loveliness and 
grandeur which in vain courted their notice ! 

But every husbandman is living in sight of the works of 
a diviner Artist ; and how much would his existence be ele- 
vated, could he see the glory which shines forth in their 
forms, hues, proportions, and moral expression ! I have 
spoken only of the beauty of nature ; but how much of this 
mysterious charm is found in the elegant arts, and especially 
in literature ! The best books have most beauty. 

The greatest truths are wronged if not linked with beauty ; 
and they win their way most surely and deeply into the soul 
when arrayed in this their natural and fit attire. Now, no 
man receives the true culture of a man, in whom the sen- 
sibility to the beautiful is not cherished; and I know of 
no condition in life from which it should be excluded. 
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Of all luxuries this is the cheapest and most at hand ; 
and it seems to me to be most important to those conditions 
where coarse labor tends to give a grossness to the mind. 
From the diffusion of the sense of beauty in ancient Greece, 
and of the taste for music in modern Germany, we learn 
that the people at large may partake of refined gratifications, 
which have hitherto been thought to be necessarily restricted 
to a few. Channino. 



TRMOUNTAIN. 

An angel, floating o'er the waste of snow 
That clad our western desert long ago, 
(The same fair spirit, who, unseen by day, 
Shone as a star along the Mayflower's way,) 
Sent, the first herald of the heavenly plan, 
To choose on eartA a resting-.place for man, — 
Tired with his flight along the unvaried field, 
*- Turned to soar upwards, when his glance revealed 
A calm, bright bay, enclosed in rocky bounds, 
And at its entrance stood three sister mounds. 

The an^el spake : " This threefold hill shall be 
The home of Arts, the nurse of Liberty : 
One stately summit from its shaft shall pour 
Its deep-red blaze along the darkened shore ; * 
Emblem, of thoughts, that, kindling far and wide, 
In danger's night shall be a nation's guide. 
One swelling crest the citadel shall crown, 
Its slanted bastions black with battle's frown, 
And bid the sons that tread its scowling heights 
Bare their strong arms for man and ail his rights I 
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One silent steep along the northern wave 

Shall hold the patriarch's and the hero's grave ; 

When fades the torch, when o'er the peaceful scene 

The embattled fortress smiles in living green, 

The cross of Faith, the anchor staff of Hope, 

Shall stand eternaZ on its grassy slope ; 

There through all time shall faithful Memory tell, 

" Here Virtue toiled, and Patriot Valor fell ; 

Thy free, proud fathers slumber at thy side ; 

Live as they lived, or perish as they died ! " 

Holmes. 

The name first given by the English to Boston was Tkimountaut 
The three hills upon and around which the city is built are Beacon Hill. 
Fort Hill, and Copp's Hill. 

In the early records of the colony, it is mentioned, under date of May 
6, 1636, that (( a toacon is to be set on the Sentry Hill, at Boston, to 
give notice to the country of any danger ; to be guarded by one man 
stationed near, and fired as occasion may be." The last beacon was 
blown down in 1789. 

The eastern side of Fort Hill was formerly " a ragged cliff, that seemed 
placed by nature in front of the entrance to the harbor for the purposes 
of defence, to which it was very soon applied, and from which it obtained 
its present name." Its summit is now a beautiful green enclosure. 

Copp's Hill was used as a burial-ground from a very early period. The 
port of it employed for this purpose slopes towards the water upon the 
northern side. 



HAY-MAKING SEASON. 

I believe few people have beheld the occupations of the 
hay field, which this beautiful season every where presents, 
without feeling a very pure and elevated delight. The 
mowers moving gracefully in concert, the grass falling sheer 
beneath the scythe, its grateful fragrance, the maiden's raking 
or tedding the hay, the loading of the carts to remove it to 
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the barn-yard, — alZ excite a sensible pleasure in almost 
every mind. 

Whence arises the enjoyment which this rural occupation 
calls forth, both in the bystander and those who are en- 
gaged in it ? It seems almost entirely the result of associa- 
tion. Something, indeed, may be attributed to the mere 
animal pleasure -of a healthy employment in the open air, 
while breezes, freighted with sweet odors, breathe softly 
and shed their salubrious influence around ; but if we con- 
sider the matter calmly and discriminatingly, we shall find 
that by far the deepest and most exhilarating sense of the 
emotion lies in suggestions and feelings chiefly of a moral 
and benevolent kind. 

How far there may be a pleasure of taste arising from 
the swinging motion of the mowers, moving as if actuated 
by one common impulse, independent of any other principle 
of the mind, I shall not pretend to determine. Mental oper- 
ations are so recondite, and the seat and moving cause of 
inward emotion so mysterious, that, when we attempt to 
analyze, we may, in our ignorance, overlook some important 
element ; but undoubtedly a chief part of our enjoyment 
arises from a secret sentiment of sympathy. 

A concerted movement implies a common will ; and this, 
of itself, excites an agreeable sensation in the mind, when 
that will is directed to some useful object. The pleasure, 
too, arising from a scheme of utility successfully completed, 
is another moral element that enters into the feeling. The 
farmer has sown in hope, he is now reaping in joy, and we 
feel a sentiment of congratulation, even where we have no 
opportunity of expressing it. We place ourselves in his 
situation, and shadow forth to our imaginations what he 
must feel at this consummation of his labors. 

That this is a very principal part of our enjoyment, will 
appear obvious, if we only consider that the feeling is much 
enhanced by the luxuriance of the crop and the favorable 
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nature of the weather. Let any man fancy to himself what 
would be his sensations, were he to see the very same 
operation going forward in a field overgrown with weeds, 
or where the hay was. stinted in its growth, or withered by 
the drought ; or if he saw the mowers plying their task, for 
some cause or other, in the midst of a storm : yet the move- 
ments are the same ; the associations only are changed. 

The very same observations may be applied to the other 
labors of the hay field. It i& the pleasure of sympathy, an 
excitement of the benevolent feeling in our breast ; and it is 
a wise arrangement of our Creator, that all rural occupa- 
tions, prosperously carried on, are- attended with a similar 
feeling. It not only increases the sum of our enjoyments, 
but, in a very salutary manner, exercises the social virtues. 

Mr. Alison* in his work on the "Principles of Taste," 
extend* this view even to rural scenery. " A common Eng- 
lish landscape," says he; "green meadows, with cattle, 
canals, or navigable* rivers; well-fenced, well-cultivated 
fields; neat, clean, scattered cottages; humble, antique 
churches, with churchyard elms, and crossing hedge-rows, 
all seen under bright skies, and in good weather ; —there is 
much beauty, as every one will allow, in such a scene. 

" But in what does the beauty consist ? Not certainly in 
the mere* mixture of colors ^nd forms ; for colors more 
pleasing, and lines more graceful, (according to any theory 
-of grace that may be preferred,) might be spread upon a 
board or a painter's palette, without attracting a second 
glance of the eye, or raising the least emotion in the mind; 
but, in' the picture of human happiness that is presented to our 
imaginations and affections, in the visible and unequivocal 
signs of comfort, and cheerful and peaceful enjoyment, and 
of that secure and successful industry which insures its con- 
tinuance, and of the piety with which i% is exalted, and the 
simplicity by which it is contrasted with the guilt and the 
(fever of a city life ; in the images of health, and temperance, 
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and plenty which it exhibits to every eye, and the glimpses 
which it affords to warmer imaginations, of those primitive 
or fabulous times, when man was uncoxrupied by luxury 
and. ambition, and of those humble retreats, in which we still 
delight to imagine that love and philosophy may find an 
unpolluted asylum." 

There is much good feeling, as well as sound philosophy, 
in this view, although there may, perhaps, be a somewhat 
undue but excusable leaning to the authors own peculiar 
theory. The beauty and general truth of the sentiment that 
follows, cannot fail to strike every mind, whether the philo- 
sophical view, which it is intended to establish, be adopted 
or not 

" At all events, however, it is human feeling that ex- 
cites our sympathy, and forma the object of our emotions. 
It is man that we see in the beauties of the earth which he 
inhabits ; or, if a. more sensitive and extensive sympathy 
connect us with the lower families of animated nature, and 
make us rejoice with the Jambs that bleat on the uplands, or 
the cattle that ruminate in the valley, or even, with the living 
plants, that drink, the bright sun and the; balmy air, it is still 
the idea of enjoyment, — of feelings that animate the exist- 
ence of sentient beings* — that calls forth all our emotions* 
and is the parent, of all that beauty with which we invest the 
objects, of the inanimate creation around us." 

Without determining, whether or not there, may be too. 
much exclusiveness in this view of the origin of a sense of 
the beautiful, I shall add, that, there is here a foundation for 
a deep and enlightened devotional sentiment. While our 
sympathies go forth towards our fellow^mortals, in the con- 
templation of the objects with which we are » surrounded, we 
have but, to take another step to connect this feeling with 
the Author of all that interests our affections and. calls forth 
our emotions. Such, indeed, is the habitual, feeling of the 
pious mind. He sees God in every things and, whenever 
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his heart overflows with pleasure, it rises in gratitude and 
admiration to the Source of all pleasure, — his taste acquir- 
ing new expansion, his sentiments additional force and ele- 
vation, and his enjoyments a warmer and brighter glow. 

Sac. Phil. Seasons. 



THE ENJOYMENTS OF THE POOR IN SPRING. 

This is truly the glad season of the year. Wherever we 
turn our eyeB, Nature wears a smile of joy, as if, freed from 
the storms and the cold of winter, she revelled in the well en- 
hanced luxury of spring. The lengthening day, the increas- 
ing warmth of the air, and the gradually deepening green 
of the awakened earth, excite in every breast a lively sense 
of gratitude, and pleasingly affect the imagination. A walk 
among the woods or fields, in a calm spring day, when the 
trees are bursting forth Into beauty, and all the land is echo- 
ing with song, may well soothe the stormiest passions, and 
inspire that " vernal delight " which is " able to drive away 
all sadness but despair." The mind sympathizes with the 
joy of inanimate nature, and rejoices to behold the reviving 
beauty of the earth, as if itself had escaped from a period 
of gloom to bask in the sunshine of hope and enjoyment. 

We are familiar with the joys of spring as felt or sung by 
poets and other ardent lovers of nature. They form the 
burden of many a poetic strain, and excite to many . a medi- 
tative reverie. They have inspired enthusiasm and deep 
delight ever since there was an eye to witness, or a mind to 
feel, the harmony and loveliness of this gorgeously arrayed 
and breathing world. They are the source of exquisite 
emotion to every mind in which dwells a sense of beauty 
or creative design. 

They also light the brow of care, and bring back the flush 
of health and hope to the pale and wasted cheek. And not 
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only by the rich and the enlightened — by the children of lux- 
ury and mental refinement — are the fine and indescribable 
delights of this season deeply felt and valued ; spring is also a 
time of increased enjoyment to the poor. It fills the inmates 
of many an humble dwelling with gladness, and makes even 
desponding poverty smile and hope for better days. 

There is something in the flowery sweetness and genial 
warmth of spring, that kindles ii> the rudest bosom feelings 
of gratitude and pleasure. The contrast to the cojd and 
desolation of winter is so striking and agreeable, that every 
heart, unless it *be hardened by the direst ignorance and 
crime, is melted to love and pious emotion ; and breathings 
of deep-felt adoration escape from the most untutored lips. 
The carols of the ploughman, as he traverses the field the 
livelong day, and turns up the fresh soil, seem to bespeak 
a lightsome heart, and evince the joyousness- of labor. 

The shepherd, as he sits upon the hill side, and surveys 
his quiet flock, with its sportive companies of lambs, — those 
sweetest emblems of innocent mirth,— feels a joy and a 
calm satisfaction, that are heightened by the recollection of 
the vanished snow-storms of recent winter, and of all the 
anxieties and toils attending his peculiar charge. Even the 
hard-working mechanic of the village or town shares the gen- 
eral gladness of the season. As he strolls in sweet relaxation 
into the glittering fields, or along the blossoming hedge-rows 
and lanes, haply supporting with his hand the tottering foot- 
steps of his child, or carrying the tender infant in his arms, 
he breathes the. freshening air* treads the reviving turf be- 
neath his feet, and inhales the first faint perfumes, and 
listens to the first melodies of the year, with an enjoyment 
that his untaught powers of expression cannot describe. 

The children of our cottagers also — whose lot is often 
poverty approaching to want, and whose joys are always but 
limited, and of the humblest kind — appear to derive pecu- 
liar pleasure from the soft breath of spring. How many 
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happy hours they now spend basking and sporting upon the 
sunny hill, or gathering wild flowers by the brook, building 1 
the frail house of turf and green boughs, or plaiting the 
lithe rushes into every fantastic shape! And with what 
delight do they search for, and find, the bird's nest ai the 
hedge-root, or among the blossoming furze I Would that 
their own enjoyments taught them to spare the tender brood, 
and the feelings of the fond mother, while they revel in 
those rural arfd healthy sports, by which a kind Providence 
has counterbalanced their numerous privations. 

In the country, there is usually less detrfarid for labor in 
winter, when agricultural operations are either necessarily 
few, or are retarded by the severity and changeableness of 
the weather. The podr laborer, whose family depends, 
from day to day, updn the proceeds of his toil, is thus fre- 
quently thrown out of employment, when the rigors of the 
season render it most necessary. In the long winter months, 
his supply of food is often scanty, and fuel is, perhaps, also 
wanting, to make his hearth cheerful, and keep out the 
piercing cold. 

But with spring come more certain and pleasant labors, 
longer and more genial days, soft winds and warming sun- 
shine ; and then his wife and family, the dear partners of his 
privations, share with him a more liberal supply of the 
necessaries of life, and, stirred by the sweet influences of 
the season, bless with him the bountiful Author of Nature, 
who forgets not, but kindly regards, the humblest of his 
children. In the calm spring evenings, what delightfuZ 
hours the cottager spends in his little garden ! With a heart 
buoyant with enjoyment, he delves the useful plot of ground, 
and, in joyful hope, commits to the earth his few simple 
plants and seeds. 

He is surrounded with officious little laborers, who strive 
to assist him, but haply only mar his work, and whose atten- 
tion is divided between the business of the evening and the 
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violets and daisies that spring up in the turf-walk beneath 
their feet. He is not without a feeling — unuttered though 
it he— of the sweetness of spring, and the delights of the 
passing hour ; for, as the shades of night fall darkly on the 
scene, he leans upon his spade, and lingers to breathe the 
odorous .air, to hear die faint murmur of his wearied bees, 
now settling peaceably in their hive for the night, and the 
glad notes of birds dying melodiously away in the inner 
woods. 

Cowper, that most delightful of poets, has, with exquisite 
feeling and beauty of expression, thus alluded to the enjoy- 
ments of the poor at this season : — 

" Even in the spring and play-time of the year, 
That calls the unwonted villager abroad, 
With all her little ones, ft sportive train, 
To gather king-cups in the yellow mead, 
And prink their hair with daisies, or to pick 
A cheap but wholesome salad from the brook." 

Here we have a picture, which we hope is not merely 
ideal. It must surely be a pleasure to all to consider it as 
copied from nature. It is customary, we know, to estimate 
at a small amount the sensibilities of the poor, and to paint 
poverty as a state of life unblessed by any of the finer emo- 
tions. But, though it must be admitted that extreme poverty 
too frequently demoralizes aftd hardens the character, by 
fostering a sullen discontent, and giving rise to a spirit of 
gloomy desperation, how often do we find, even among the 
poorest classes, a strong, though uncultivated, sentiment of 
natural beauty — a keen sense of rural enjoyment — along 
with all the unsophisticated feelings of our nature ! 

God hath not so partially distributed happiness as to 
exclude the meanest of his children from the joys peculiar 
to this animating season. He has planted in the bosoms of 
them all the germ of that love of nature, which, in all coun- 
tries and climes, has been so productive of enjoyment, and 
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which lies at the foundation, of all the imaginative arts- 
There is often as much true vernal joy felt in the villager 
mead, as in the luxuriant lawns of the opulent. 

O, let us bless the great Creator, who has scattered so 
much beauty and delightful variety over his works, and has 
given to all the power of enjoying them ; who has put so 
much happiness within the reach of poverty itself, and has 
decked forth a world that even sin is not allowed wholly to 
mar or destroy. Sac. Phil. Seasons. 



DEVELOPMENT ' PROGRESSIVE. 

Change of some kind is the law of the universe : every 
thing which God does is progressive ; and the present ques- 
tion is, whether any of his progressions having reference to 
human beings appear to run on into infinitude. 

Now, in seeking for an answer to this question, we are 
• encountered by an apparent law of the organized, or at all 
events of the sentient creation, of a truly remarkable char- 
acter, — a law which, though discernible only in fragments, 
and interrupted by seeming exceptions, holds with sufficient 
consistency to disclose the general method of nature,—* 
namely, that in proportion to the excellence and dignity of 
any form of existence, is it long in coming to maturity ; that 
the cycles of things are. great in proportion to their worth. 
It is needless to say that there is no other criterion of the 
worth of a being than the magnitude of its capacities and the 
number of its functions. 

In glancing our- eye up the chain of animal races, however 
difficult it may be to arrange them symmetrically in an 
ascending series, the outlines of this law are surely suffi- 
ciently obvious. The creatures which, by universal consent, 
would be placed at the lower end of the scale, seem to come 
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into life perfect at once, or, if they grow, to grow only in 
quantity ;. as if of an existence so inferior no part could be 
spared as* preface to the rest. 

The perfect formation of creatures of a superior order 
divides itself into several distinguishable stages ; and the 
greater the number of faculties and instincts, the longer is 
the period set apart for the process of development. The 
lion has a longer infancy than the sheejo, and the sagacious 
elephant than either. The human being, lord of this . lower 
world, is conducted to this supremacy through a yet more 
protracted ascent : none of the creatures that he rules have 
an infancy so helpless or so lasting : none furnish themselves 
so slowly with the knowledge needful for self-subsistence ; — 
as if to him time were no object, and no elaboration of 
growth were too great for his futurity. 

Compare also the different faculties and feelings of the 
individual human mind. You find th^em appear in the order 
of their excellence ; the noblest approaching their maturity 
the last. Sensation, which belongs to man in common with 
all other sentient beings, is the endowment of his earliest 
days. Memory , which simply prevents experience from 
perishing, which furnishes language to the lips, and preserves 
the materials of the past for future treatment by the mind, 
ripens next. 

The* understanding, which makes incursions and wins 
trophies in the field of abstract truth, which devises measures 
for the dimensions of space and the successions of time, and 
the great physical movements that circulate within them, is 
of later origin ; while the great inventive power which dis- 
tinguishes all genius, is the last, as it is the rarest and most 
glorious, of intellectual gifts. And the moral powers, so 
far as they can be regarded separately from these, are seen 
and felt expanding later still. 

The true appreciation of action and character, the faithful 
and impartial love of whatever things are pure and good, 
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the correct and profound estimate of life, the serenest spirit 
of duty and of faith, are scarcely found till most of the 
lessons of our morjal state have been read, and the soul has 
caught some snatches of inspiration from the " still sad 
music of humanity." We may even say, that perhaps all 
our faculties do not develop themselves here ; and whole 
classes of emotions and conceptions may wait to be born 
beneath other influences. Certain at least it is, that one who 
dies in infancy can have little idea of any thing beyond sen- 
sation ; that one who falls in childhood cannot know the 
toils and triumphs of the pure reason ; that one who dies in 
youtA has not yet learned the sense of power which belongs 
to the practised exercise of creative thought, and the sacred 
peace of disinterested duty long tried in trembling and in 
tears. 

Certain, too, it is, that to the open mind fresh gleamirigs 
enter to the last ; strange stirrings of diviner sympathies ; 
waves of thin, transparent light flitting through the spaces 
of the aged mind, like the Aurora of the north across the 
wintry sky. Even when " maturity " has been passed, then 
we may die, peradventute, ignorant of the secret fountains 
of illumination that may be sequestered in She recesses of 
our nature ; and when we depart at threescore years and 
ten, our experience may be as truly imperfect, — as much 
a mere fragment, — as when we lapse m a mortality called 
falsely " premature." MjumNEAtr. 



THE WAR OF THE LEAGUE. 

Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are ' 
And glory to our sovereign liege, King Henry of Navarre ! 
Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance, 
Through thy cornfields green, and sunny vines, O pleasant land 
of France! 
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And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the waters, 
Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daughters. 
As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy, 
For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy walls annoy. 
Hurrah! hurrah ! a single field hath turned the chance of war ; 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! for Ivry, and King Henry of Navarre. 

O, how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of day, 
We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array, 
With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 
And Appenzel's stout infantry, and Egmontta Flemish spears ! 
There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our land ! 
And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his hand ; 
And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine's empurpled 

flood, 
And good Coligni's hoary hair all dabbled with his blood ; 
And we cried unto the living God* who rules the fate of war, 
To fight for his own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 

The king is come to marshal us, in all his armor dressed ; 
And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest 
He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 
He looked upon the traitor*, and his glance was stern and high. 
Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to wing, 
Down all our line, a deafening shout, "God save our lord the 

king!" 
* And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may, — 
For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, — 
Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of war, 
And be your oriflamme, to-day, the helmet of Navarre.'' 

Hurrah ! the foes are moving! Hark to the mingled din 
Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring culverin ! 
The fiery duke is pricking fast across St Andre's plain, 
With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 
Now, by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlenten of France, 
Charge for the golden lilies now — upon them with the lance ! 
A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 
A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white crest ; 
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And in they buret, and on they rushed, while, like a guiding star, 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarre. 

Now, God be praised, the day is ours ! Mayenne hath turned his 

rein. 
D'Aumale hath cried for quarter? The Flemish count is slain. 
Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale ; 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven 

mail. 
And then we thought on vengeance, and all along our van, 
" Remember St Bartholomew," was passed from man to man ; 
But out spake gentle Henry, " No Frenchman is my foe ; 
Down, down with every foreigner, but let your brethren go." 
O, was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 
As our sovereign lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre ? 

Ho ! maidens of Vienna ! Ho ! matrons of Lucerne ! 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall return. 

Ho! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spearmen's 

souls ! 
Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be bright ! 
Ho! burghers of St Genevieve, keep watch and ward to-night ! 
For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised the slave, 
And mocked the council of the wise, and the valor of the brave. 
Then glory to his holy name, from whom all glories are ; 
And glory to our sovereign lord, King Henry of Navarre. 

Macaulay. 
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TOWER'S SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 



Gradual Primer. First Book. 

The merits of this book consist, — - 

1. In coupling letters by their resemblances. 

2. In giving only a few letters of the alphabet, before words are given 
composed solely of those few letters. 

3. In giving only one vowel in a lesson, with words which contain the 
,name-sound of that vowel. This is a new and peculiar method of teaching 
the alphabet. 

4. In considering the several powers of each vowel in a separate lesson, 
with easy words, and short, plain sentences, to illustrate each individual 
power or sound ; thus teaching only one thing at a time. 

5. The diphthongs, or combined vowels, are taught in the same manner. 

6. Each consonant element is then considered by itself, in a separate 
Lesson, with easy words and sentences, for exercise on its particular sound. 

7. Particular and specific directions are, for Vie first time, given to teach- 
ers, for uttering each elementary sound in the language. 

8. More general directions or suggestions are also given for teachers. 
Tables, peculiar to this Series alone, are inserted for daily practice of 

classes simultaneously in all the simple elementary sounds. 

These are the prominent features of this Primer, and are peculiar to it 
alone. The teacher, as well as the pupil, will, from its use, lay the founda- 
tion of a distinct articulation, and be saved from much expense of time and 
labor in unlearning. This is " the right step taken in the right place." 

Introduction to the Gradual Reader. 
Second Book* 

The peculiarities of this book consist, — 

1. In taking the pupil gradually through all the easier consonant combina- 
tions, by a regular progressive exercise on each combination. 

2. Through all the points, or marks used by writers, illustrating each io a 
separate lesson. 

3. Through the simple slides"Of the voice, in the same manner. 

4. Progressive reading lessons, adapted to the progress of the pupil. The 
reading lessons are kept entirely distinct from the lessons in articulation, 
points, Alc., that only one thing may be taught at a time, as in the Primer, 
which it is designed to follow. 

5. Tables for daily simultaneous practice of the elementary sounds, and 
simple combinations. This book is the second progressive step in attaining 
a distinct utterance, and correct pronunciation. 

6. Suggestions to teachers for avoiding errors in reading. 

Gradual Reader. Third Book. 

This book contains,— 

1. Such a selection of reading matter as will interest, as well as instruct, 
the learner, progressively suited to his capacity. 

.2. A complete and original system of articulation, consisting of exercises 
upon every Vowel and consonant element, and upon every vowel and conso- 
nant combination, in the language, even the most difficult. This was the 
first ever published, and is the only complete system. 
$. Tables for simultaneous practice, by a whole school, on all the ele- 
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mentary sounds and their combinations* Since the publication of these 
Exercises, in 1841, the subject of articulation has received much attention 
and they are said to have done more, for both teacher and pupil, in making 
good readers, than any other book. 

4. The Gradual Reader was prepared, as stated in the preface, on the plan 
of teaching only one thing at a time— a plan peculiar to this book, unless 
copied by others. 

5. The exercises are kept separate from the reading lessons, that the whole 
school, at once, may be daily drilled in some portion of them previous to 
reading ; then the pupil's attention will not be continually called from the 
sentiment and expression of a piece, by constant interruption, to correct his 
articulation. * 

6. The exercises in this book are full, to supply any deficiency in the ele- 
mentary instruction of advanced pupils. (See printed notices of the book 
and system.) 

These three books furnish complete and thorough instruction in articula- 
tion, the groundwork of ail good reading. 

If . A» Second Class Reader. Fourth Book. 

1. This Reader contains ah elaborate but comprehensive treatise on elo- 
cution, in which the leading principles of good reading are simplified, and 
rules deduced and illustrated by practical examples. These are so plain 
that the child can easily comprehend them. 

2. References are made in each reading lesson to some of the principles 
already develooed, that the pupil may exercise his mind by the practical 
application of the same. 

3. Each lesson has its partial vocabulary, to exercise the pupil's judgment 
in discriminating and selecting the definition appropriate to explain the 
author's meaning. 

4. Above a thousand of the most difficult words are thus practically 
teamed j and the pupil's knowledge of language is understanding^ enlarged. 

5. Each lesson is preceded by practical exercises in enunciation, exhibit- 
ing the correct pronunciation of words, and the distinct utterance of simplo 
elements and difficult combinations. 

6. These exercises may be practised simultaneously previous to taking up 
the reading lesson. 

7. The selections have been carefully made in reference to their practical 
utility and interest, and their adaptation to the capacity of- the pupils for 
whom they were designed. 

If. A. First Class Reader. Fifth Booh. 

This Reader contains a philosophical treatise on the higher departments 
of Elocution. In this treatise the vocal elements ere treated as the constit- 
uents of speech. Each one is considered in an insulated light and illus* 
trated by appropriate exercises. It is next *hown how these constituents 
are applied in combination, in every instance of chaste and impassioned 
eloquence or correct and impressive reading. When this treatise is exam- 
ined, it will be found that the whole subject is clearly illustrated, and the 
essential points are arranged in such a manner as to be easily comprehend- 
ed. " It is my firm conviction," says one of the most accomplished schol- 
ars of the present day, " the treatise on elocution and principles of reading 
as illustrated and explained in the North American First and Second Class 
Readers, will do more to excite the attention on the subject of language 
and reading, than any thing else which has yet made its appearance ; and 
were I again to teach, I should by all means exercise my classes on the il- 
lustrations as they are arranged under each principle. The selections are 
excellent, and, it merit be recommendation or any criterion of success, 
these books are destined to be more extensively used than any other series 
of reading books which has yet been published. " These books are now 
presented to the public without agents to push them into notice, it being 
presumed that when examined they will meet with general favor. 
(2S2) 
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Gradual Speller. 

1. This book is the first attempt tt> arrange words* in separate classes, by 
the consonant combinations, — thus aiding the memory on the principle of 
association. 

L 2. It is free from the unmeaning cuts which disfigure most books of the 
kind, and furnish a gratuitous supply pf playthings, to distract the attention. 

3. It is not cumbered with reading lessons, useless, because out of place. 

4v It contains an exercise on each consonant element as well as each 
vowefelement. 

5. It gives. also an exercise on each consonant combination separately. 
No other spelling-book does. 

6'. It gives the sound of each vowel in every word ; without which, any 
spelling-book would be worse than useless in a school, 

7. The sounds of the vowels are indicated by a new method ; so simple, 
that any child can readily master and use it 

8. The same notation answers for the diphthongs, which is an advantage 
over any other plan. 

1). As each element and each combination is considered in a separate 
exercise, the book is a great collateral aid to. articulation, while it gives the 
correct pronunciation in connection with teaching the orthography of the 
language. 

Intellectual Algebra. 

This is on a new and original plan, and is the first attempt to simplify and 
illustrate this science, that it may be taught orally. As a discipline of the 
mind, in teaching the pupil to think and reason, algebra is preeminent; and 
this work places it in the power of younger classes to be benefited by such 
mental exercise. Where it has been used, it has more than answered the 
high expectations of teachers. 

1. The processes are so divided and subdivided as to present but one tiling 
at a time to the learner, and that in its simplest form. 

2. The operations are limited to small numbers, so as not to embarrass the 
reasoning powers. 

3. The pupil is led graduallyTrom the simplest to more complicated rea- 
soning. 

4. Though not designed for that purpose, it has been used successfully as 
a text-book for written algebra. 



A Complete Key to the Algebra* 

This book contains explanations and solutions to all the quei 
Algebra, for the convenience of teachers, and for their use only. 



Gradual Lessons in Grammar. 

1. It is based entirely on the analysis and composition of sentences; and 
its exercises are, consequently, from the very beginning, entirely of a prac- 
tical character. 

2. The subject and the predicate of each proposition are foci modified or 
limited by all other words therein. 

3. The pupil must not only know the meaning of each word, but how it 
affects the meaning of the general proposition." 

4. Besides the abstract power of words, the local value will also be grad- 
ually acquired from observing their modifying influences as they are vari- 
ously used. • 

5. Language is, in this way, both regarded and studied as the medium of 
thought. 

C. The two principal parts of a proposition must first be found ; then how 
^^ (283) 
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each w modified by the several words that cluster around it ; and thus how 
the meaning of the part or the whole is affected thereby. This is an invalu- 
able exercise of the understanding. 

7. Then the pupil is required to analyze Compound sentences, till the con- 
nection or dependence or clauses is rightly understood, with their limiting 
or modifying power. 

8. Sentences are thus analyzed and constructed, and the relations of words 
and clauses comprehended, with the limiting force of each, before the minor 
distinctions and the technicalities are introduced. 

9. The plan is new, and pleases every enlightened teacher who exam- 
ines it. The pupil is taught to compose as well as analyze. 

Teachers say that this Grammar opens a new path for the pupil, enabling 
him, to pursue this sometimes dry study not only understanding^, but with 
interest and pleasure. It is predicted of the " Lessons/' that they will pro- 
duce as great a change in the method of teaching grammar, as Colburn's 
** First Lessons" did in arithmetic. 



Notices of tbe Gradual Reader. 

Ueorge B. Emerson, Esq., of Boston, says, — "I like the plan and 
execution of the work so well, that 1 shall use it immediately in my own 
school. 71 

B. D. Emerson, Esq., formerly of Boston, says, — " Although unsolicited, 
I cannot refrain from expressing my unqualified approval" of the work." 
Speaking of "the excellence of the Exercises in Articulation," he says, — 
^'They are just what they should be, and cannot but prove valuable aids 
in conducting learners through such a course of training as is necessary, in 
order to give them the power and habit of clear and distinct enunciation j 
without which there can be no good reading 5 indeed, it may properly 
be styled the essence thereof. 77 

Professor E. C. Wines, of Burlington, N. J., says,— "The rationale of 
your system commended it to my judgment; and the conviction of its 
soundness and efficiency, thus wrought in my mind, was fully confirmed 
by the results of its application to a class in my own school. 77 

P*ofessor C D. Cleveland, of Philadelphia, says,— " I do not hesitate 
to say, that, to secure in the pupil distinct articulation, it comprises more 
within a small space than any work with which I am acquainted, and I 
intend to introduce it forthwith into my school." 

Reverend VV. G. E. Agnew, late Principal of the Zane Street Public 
School, Philadelphia, says, — " I have found your system, since I have be- 
gun to use it, a great help to myself as well as to my pupils.' 7 



says, ■ 

and, 

most suitable for its intended use.' 

From the Bat State Democrat. "The plan is original ; and we 
concur fully in the opinion of -the grammar masters of the Boston and the 
Charleetown schools, who have highly recommended this book. The gram- 
mar masters of Boston say it is ' a work admirably adapted to the wants 
of our schools, and which will entitle the author to the gratitude of all 
who are interested in the cause of education.' The grammar masters 
of Charlestown remark, — 'The book is just what ive need, and what wo 
have not hitherto been able to obtain ! 7 " 

From the Roxbury Patriot and Democrat. "This is a work which 
has tong been wanted, and we hai4 its appearance with pleasure.' 7 * * * " The 
Gradual Reader comes before the public witli the strong approbation of ail 
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the principals of the grammar schools in Boston— > a most weighty recom 
mendatioii." * * * * 

From the Boston Courier. " The ' Gradual keader/ containing, &c, 
is precisely the thing that has been wanted, and it will foil/ answer the 
purposes for which it is intended} * * * and I cannot but congratulate 
the public on its appearance. 77 

Highly recommended, also, in the American Traveller, Mercan- 
tile Journal, Morning Post, Christian Register, Philadelphia 
Saturday Courier, United States Gazette, &c. 

Boston Teachers say, — "These Exercises, so long needed, will be 
found invaluable to the teacher of the Primary or High School, and should 
be in the hands of every pupil ! " 

D. S. Sheldon, Esq., of the Northampton High School, writes, under 
date of August, 1845, — "I have no hesitation in giving it my unqualified 
approbation. Its general introduction into our schools would be an incalcu- 
lable benefit. 77 (See notices in the work.) 

Used in Providence, CharUstown, Salem, Lowell, Newburyport, Lynn, 
Chelsea, Springfield, fyc. ; also in the Normal Schools, and in many Acade- 
mies and Private Schools. 

SruivoFixu), Mass., JVov. 3, 1846. 
Dear Sir, — The School Committee of the town of Springfield have 
examined, with much interest, your Series of Reading Books, "Gradual 
Speller, 77 and " Intellectual Algebra, 77 and have unanimously voted to 
introduce them into the public, schools under their superintendence. As 
a whole, we consider the series one of the very best within our knowledge ; 
and it is our desire that the children of the town may be thoroughly taught 
According to the principles upon which you have proceeded. 

We regard your " Intellectual Algebra " as a valuable work. It effectually 
teaches scholars the art of thinking, which, after all, is the most important 
thing to be learned. 

For my own part, I can only add a hearty wish that your books may have 
the jextensiye circulation which they deserve. 
' Very respectfully, 

Henry W. Lee, 

Chairman School Committee. 



* 



Notices of Gradual Lessons in Grammar. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Charlestown Free Schools, 
March 29, 1847, voted, That the new Grammar, called " Gradual Lessons in 
Grammar/ 7 by £>. B. Tower, be used as a text-book in our schools. 

Jonathan Brown, Jr., Secretary. 

At a meeting of the School Committee of South Reading, April 7, 
1847, voted to adopt Towels "Gradual Lessons in Grammar 77 into the 
public schools as a text-book. Lilly Eaton, Chairman. 

Professor Wines, of the Oakland School, near Burlington, N. J., says,— 
" I feel no hesitation in expressing the opinion that it is the book for the 
thorough and philosophical study of the English language." * * * "I 
rejoice to see the principle [of analysis] developed in a clear and practical 
manner, in an elementary work on English grammar/ 7 

Rev. J. J. Owen, Principal of the Cornelius Institute, New York, says, — 
" I am exceedingly well pleased with your Grammar. I think it is just the 
thing." * * • « i am confident that your little book will obtain the appro- 
bation of all who examine it, and will fill a niche which, I believe, is not 
occupied by any other work. 77 

Daniel Foster, Esq., Principal of Hopkinton High School, after using 
the book; says,—" I consider it superior to any elementary treatise in use 
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in our country It occupies in grammar the place that Colburn's First 
Lessons does in arithmetic." * * * u I predict that it will usher into our 
schools a new system of studying grammar, and will make this branch as 
interesting and improving as it has been hitherto dull and useless." 

W. R. Ellis, Esq., Principal of a High School in Kingston, writes,— " 
"This is an admirable work. I am much pleased with it, and shall have 
every scholar in my school use it" 

George Eaton, Esq., Principal of the Young Ladies 1 School in Park 
Street, Boston, who uses the work, says. — "The plan you adopted in the 
execution of the work is rational and philosophical, and calculated to give 
the pupil a much better knowledge of the language than any ether elemen- 
tary work with which I am acquainted; and, indeed, the plan, as a whole, is 
so different from that of any other grammar in our language, that I do not 
see why it may not be profitably studied in connection with other grammars 
now in use, as the ground it covers has hitherto been almost wholly neg 
lected, or, at least, not systematically improved." 

Notices of Intellectual Algebra. 

This Algebra, recommended by twenty-eight masters of the Public 
Schools of Boston, has been introduced into the schools by the Committee. 
Also recommended by the masters of the Charlestovm and Salem schools, 
&c, where it is used. It has been adopted m the Public Schools of New 
York, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Charlestown, Cambridge, Bangor, Lynn, Spring- 
fidd, &c. &c. 5 also by many County Conventions of Superintendents and 
Teachers. It has been recommended by the County Conventions of Super- 
intendents and Teachers in Vermont ; and it is already in use in a large 
number of the best schools in the country. It needs but to be examined, to 
•be put into almost every school in the land. The recommendations of this 
work are so numerous, that room can be found for only a few extracts. 

Teachers say, — "We believe that the careful and minute analysis of 
questions in it, is calculated to train the mind of the pupil to correct habits 
of investigation." * * * " Mr. Tower has the merit of originality in his con- 
ception of an Intellectual Algebra." * * * " The work is systematic in its 
arrangement ; it contains all that will be useful in Common Schools, and is 
just what is wanted to make a thinking pupil.' 1 " It bears the same relation 
to the algebraic text-books in common use, as that sustained by Colburn's 
' First Lessons ' to previous treatises upon arithmetic." 

R.Putnam, Esq., Principal of the High School in Salem, says,— "I 
suspect you have done for Algebra a service not very unlike what Colburn 
did for Arithmetic, when he published his ' First Lessons.' " 

E. G. Starke. Esq., Superintendent for Cayuga County, N. Y. f says, — 
" I regard it as the legitimate successor of ' Colburn's First Lessons/ and it 
will, in my opinion, prove as valuable to the student of algebra, as that has 
been to the student of arithmetic." 

Rev. John T. Sargent writes, — "It appears to me you have very 
happily applied the ' charms of logic ' to that beautiful and much neg- 
lected study of algebra ; and, if such a book could be freely introduced into 
our Common Schools, I doubt not it would do more than almost any thins 
else to invigorate and concentrate the intellectual powers of the young." 
(See notices in the work.) 

The Gradual Reader, Grammar, and Algebra* are used in the 

Model School connected with the State Normal SchooL 
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